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T is the peculiar privilege of our 
time to fancy itself in love with 
the truth, and yet to conceive 
the truth as something either 
unduly optimistic or slyly ma- 
licious. ‘Sentimentality and satire, 
as our modern fiction indicates, seem 
equally truthful to us, and so intent 
#re we upon cultivating the virtue 
of intellectual hospitality that we 
rerely perceive their mutual contra- 
diction. To turn our candor to ac- 
count by Pressing home that contra- 
diction has occured not to our 
contemporary novelists, as we might 
expect, but to our writers of biog- 
raphy. And under the inspired lead- 
eiship of Mr, Strachey they are pre- 
senting us with ‘a biographical lit- 
enature remarkable for the effect of 
ireny which it produces by playing 
upon both our love of truth and our 
inability to define it. 
Mr. Dibble, in ‘‘Strenuous Amer- 
icuns,” has applied the method with 
no little success to the lives of a 
group of nen and women who en- 
joyed an unusual celebrity in: their 
time. They include “a capitalist- 
politician, a notorious fugitive, u 
social reformer, an outstanding mili- 
tary figure,-a hilarious showman, an 
industrial magnate and a religious 
entbusiast,’’ of whom Mr. Dibble ob- 
serves that ‘‘each one Was supreme 
in his particular field. during his 
Cay; each represents, better, per- 
haps, than any of his contempora- 
ries In the same field, some distinc- 
tive and significant trait of his 
time.’’ These seven Americans are 
Mark Hanna, Jesse James, Frances 
Willard, Admiral Dewey, P. T. 
Danrum, James J. Hill and Brig- 
ham Young. 
In his brief and entertaining 
sketches of the lives of these emi- 
nent objects of popular interest, Mr. 
Dibble has actually charted a sug- 
gestive map of the national mind 
of their time. In addition to shar- 
ing a capacity for the “strenuous 
life,"" these seven Americans suc- 
cveded in capturing the popular im- 
ugination and achieving a national 
celebrity. Do they not, therefore, 
illustrate the inarticulate ideals of 
their day? ft is from this angle 
that Mr. Dibble studies them and 
tells their stories. The satiric im- 
plications of the book should be 
quite apparent. It may be added 
that Mr. Dibble has not fallen into 
the-fatal pitfall of satirizing his sub- 
jects. He has been far more subtie. 
for he has directed his-satire only 
teward the admiration which his 
subjects evoked and the aspirations 
which that admiration exemplifies. 
The study of Jesse James, which 
opens the volume, is a fitting pre- 
lude to Mr. Dibbdlie’s subsequent dix- 
cussion of other idols of the period. 
For the redoubtable bandit was half 
actual human being and half spon- 
taneous creation of the folk imagina- 
tion, an irresistibly authentic sym- 
bol of his time. ‘‘In a country that 
.was repidly becoming tame and civilized,” 
writes the biographer, “he stood for every- 
thing- baroque and barbaric; he was the 
personification of all that was wild, un- 
cultured, savage and opposed to the trend 
of the times.” Was it the incredible law- 
lesxnexs, the native- shrewdness, or merely 
the success of Jesse James, which set the 
respectable, hard-headed citizens of his day 
to turning him into a figure of heroic leg- 
end? Mr. Dibble does not, tell us; he re- 
counts the undisputed facts of James's life, 
reconstructs the atmosphere of the legends 
which surrounded him and allows us to 
raw our own conclusions. It was. we may 
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SEVEN REPRESENTATIVE AMERICANS 


Mark Hanna, Jesse James, Frances Willard, Admiral Dewey, P. T. Barnum, James J. Hill and Brigham Young 
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suspect, all three, the lawlessness, the 
shrewdness ara the success that captivated 
a generation which likewise admired Hill, 
Barnum and Hanna. 

In. the case of Frances Willard, the causes 
for admiration were sornewhat more simple. 
Yet the picture drawn by her biographer 
is by no means in what he himself. has 
termed the tone of ‘‘tombstone panegyric."” 
It is, in fact, a luminous bit of portraiture 
from which the figure of the lady whom the 
country celebrated as “womanhood’s apothe- 
osis’’ emerges with a more credible and 
certainly a more creditable humanity than 
her contemporaries are willing to perceive. 


In her autobiography Miss Willard re- 
corded her sevenfold: career as 
come child, the romping girl, the happy 
student, the roving teacher, the tireless 
traveler, the temperance organizer, and, 
— the politician and advocate of wo- 
s rights.” ‘There was, hints Mr. Dib- 
ble, another, and the reader of his brief 
blography discovers ‘how an irrepressible 
eighth person frequently pops up. makes 
its-bow, and cuts a few mischievous pranks 
before settling back into the seclusion of 
the land of shadows." 
That eighth person was the impish, in- 
tractable and aisurdiy feminine creature 


“the wel 


whom Miss Willard’s public char- 
acter r lutely led, 
eighth person who defied her father 
by reading such forbidden fitera- 
ture as “Villette” and “Ivanhoe"’ 
who at school was an honored mem- 
ber of ‘‘the Ne’er-do-weels,’’ a band 
of girls who wickedly refused to go - 
to prayer meetings on Sunday eve- 
nings,"’ and spent their time enact- 
ing the exploits of famous pirates; 
who fell in and out of love with an 
earnest young theological student,” 
who later became the President of 
Northwestern University, and von- 
fronted Miss Willard at a particu- 
larly tragic moment of her career.” 
It was the eighth person also, and not 
the temperance organizer, 

Europe learned to drink water wit 
her wine, who “emptied seven wine- 
glasses at a London dinner without 
ncticing any deleterious effects be- 
yond ‘a ages cod of the cheek, an” 
un di of repartee and 
an anticipation of the dinner hour 
unknown to me before or since,’” 
and who in Berlin drank “‘two stiff 
glasses of rum and water, ‘drinking 








which I escaped all evil consequences 3 


and—lived in my own world 
a while!’ ™ 

Mies Willard is perhaps the most 
grateful of Mr. Dibble’s seven sub- 
jects, and as the portrait of an in- 
dividual his sketch of her career and 
personality is, on the whole, the 
most successful of any, His studiex 
of Dewey, Hill and Hanna tend rather 
to an epitome of a period in three 
of its significant aspects than to in- 
dividual portraiture. In tracing the 
career of Dewey Mr. Dibble is under 
‘the necessity of suggesting the po- 
litical changes which that career ex- 
pressed, and in tracing those of Hill 
and Hanna he has displayed indi- 
vidual character against its appro- 
priate background of changing prin- 
ciples in industry and finance. 
Dewey's claims upon the idolatry of 
the American public coincided with 
the deliberate inauguration of a pol- 
icy of imperialism in world affairs 
which, while unavowed at the time, 
has become increasingly clear.in the 
gradually lengthening perspective of 
years, The Admiral’s share in our 
conquest of the Philippines is sum- 
marized with skill and clarity by Mr. 
Dibble, but his interest, and the 
reader's, is by no means strictly 
confined to the activities of Dewey; 
Ix reverts always to the activities of 
McKinley and Roosevelt and the 
other figures in the secret history of 
the Spanish-American War, 

The figure of McKinley, briefly 
etched in the chapter dealing with 
Dewey, receives somewhat more ex- 
tended treatment in the biography 
of Hanna. ‘‘He was."’ to use Mr. 
Dibble’s own words, “a mixture of 
inéffectual idealism and _ sordid, 
though perhaps unconscious, hypoc- 
risy~in short, an instrument dévised, 
it almot seems as though by Prvvi- 
dence, for Mark Hanna to play upon 
at will.” Hanna himself, like Hill, ~ 
emerges as a baleful, unscrupulous 
, genius with indomitable purpose, tire- 
fess energy, enormous ambition and 
ar inconceivable capacity te con- 

ceal all. these characteristics from the gen- 
eral public. ; 
Mr. Mibble tells vividly the story of 
Hanna’s eight years of ceaseless and single- 
handed labor to make McKinley President, 
which culminated in the election to office _ 
of the gentleman whom Foraker had mod- 
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E 1 know the regulation sort 
p * of book of etiquette? Of 
r, course you do. It is the sort 


| "What - Is- Wrong - with - This - Pic- 


| ture?" 


* 


4 


- Mrs. 


oy 
&% 


T. R. YBARRA 


CANNES DE M. PAUL BOUR- 
GBT ET LE BON CHOIX DE 
PHILINTE: A Little Manual for 
the Man of Elegance. With a letter 
M. Paul Bourget to the author. 

Marsan, Parise: Le 


dansti A ¢ 


d to socially 
the counterpart in real life 
the young man shown in the 





sy 
fe 


ad., that unfortunate youth 
who, when he meets young ladies on 
the street. does such perfectly dread- 
ful things with his hands and hat 
“and vocabulary. It is the sort which, 
we are led to suppose, will set upon 
the right path the young host and 
hostess who, their distinguished din- 
mer guests having departed, fall into 
@ach other’s arms with loud and pas- 
sionate sobs, exclaiming: ‘*Darling, 
we are undone! Did you see the look 
Depeyster gave the fish? Let 
us die!"" It is the sort which, we 


» are given to understand, is ravenous- 


+ 


» 


ly devoured, for ten consecutive 
days and nights. by Smith, after that 
elegant dinner at the big boss's 
house, where the big boss, beckoning 
im aside, said: ‘‘Smith, the third 
assistant managership of the tooth- 
brush factory is, as you are aware, 
Vacant. I had decided to give the 
position to you. But I have changed 


' my mind, Smith. 1 have been watch- 


ing you tonight. Smith, I do not like 


the way you crumble bread beside 


have decided to give the position to) 


your plate. I disagree fundamentally 
with your method of solving the 
problem of eating asparagus. So I 


Jones. He is admirabiy qualified for 
it. Have you ever noticed how he 


' deals with corn on the cob?” 


Yes, of course you know that sort 
of book of etiquette. Well, the one 
written by M. Marsan, and just pub- 


a lished in France, is most emphati- 


) . about 


cally its gpposite. 


M. Marsan approaches his subject 
4n a deliciously insouciant manner. 
He never gives the impression that 
he is really seeking to teach you 
anything; rather, is he simply going 


» over something which you may have 
3 forgotten in the rush of other mat- 


f 


ters. Though he never fails to let 
you know that he takes the matter 
of etiquette quite seriously, he writes 
it with the most engaging 
lightness and deftness. “Seem as if 


.* your mind were a thousand miles 
— from the matter in hand,” he quotes 


somewhere in his pages. That is M. 


' Marsan's ideal in writing; it is with 


just such a motto to guide him that 
he handles his subject. 
Though he makes 


it perfectly 


| clear from Page One onward that 


4 


. 
b 


| ‘kiss, he manages, nevertheless, 


he is very much concerned indeed 
with the right way to dress, eat, 
drink, ride, drive, smoke, bow and 
to 


' preserve an air of dandified detach- 


ment. 

His book gives one the feeling 
that it was tossed off between hours 
devoted to other things. Having 


| finished it, one has the impression 


5 


' seen my new tie? 


that M. Marsan has merely stretched 
out to two hundred-odd pages a 
series of casual chats with a close 
friend—viz., the rpader—chats con- 
sisting of remarks like: “Have you 
; No? Quite the 
latest thing. Just the kind worn by 
Maurice Barrés. -And my new gloves? 
Quite the latest shade, eh? And, now 
that I have shown you these things, 
1 shall keep you waiting no longer. 
Where shall we lunch?"’ 


The first title of the book has very 
little to do with its contents. ‘Les 
Cannes de.M. Paul Bourget” is sim-~- 
‘ply the title of the opening chapter. 
It seems that Paul Bourget, that re- 
owned veteran of French letters, is 


". & great lover of walking sticks. He 


> nay, it 
mood 


of 


_writien to M. Bourget afd received 
' from that augtist personage a com- 


has one for every hour of the day; 
would appear, for every 
M. Marsan, spurred on by 
‘his admiration for those who do just 
the right thing, wrote an apprecia- 
tive disquisition about the Bourget 


~40ilection of sticks.- Moreover, hav- 


‘ing done so, he sent what he had 


“Sir, I desire that your hat be a big one. “fhe skull should enter into the hat until its entire circumference however large shall be covered.” 


mendatory letter—one of those ‘I 
have read your work, young man, 
you will go far’ letters with which 
veteran writers delight in delighting 
scribes of lesser fame and years. 

And that is all there is to “Les 
Cannes de M. Paul Bourget.’’ Hav- 
ing armed himself with a letter from 
such a famous man, M. Marsan 
promptly used it as a preface to his 
work on how to do things correctly. 
From One onward, there is 
scarcely any further mention of 
Bourget nor of his formidable col- 
lection of props for old age. 

But what a succession of delicious 
chapters on other subjects follow it! . 


For instance, your shirt. 

You must be exceedingly careful 
about your shirt, writes M. Marsan 
(Incidentally, throughout his book, 
he does not say, “‘It is well to wear 
this or that,”’ or ‘‘The well-dressed 
man will always do thus and so.”’ 
Instead, he begins a paragraph des- 
tined to make the reader a twen- 
tieth century Beau. Brummel with 
“Sir, I desire you not to do thus 
and so——” or “My friend, I abso- 
lutely forbid you to wear——!” 
Such is the Marsan method.) To 
return to your shirt: 

No ready-made shirts for M. 
Marsan! Such abominations he 
“absolutely forbids’ you. 

“Though you be built like Apollo 
himself you must never wear a shirt 
except it be ordered, chosen and cut 
for you and only you!” he admon- 
ishes. : Z 

Then there is the shoe. Apropos 
of shoes, this Parisian Petronius 
bows reverently to us Americans. 
We are an exceedingly well-shod 
race, says he. Once, some years ago. 
he recounts, : 
having had a trifling disagreement 

with my family, I went to live at a 

pension in the Etoile quarter of 

Paris. Thither came a group of 
young Americans, who whistled in 
ear-splitting tones and spat every- 


perfectly well 

would have felt too much ashamed 
in their presence had not one felt 
sure of embarrassing them by the 
superiority of one’s manners. 
Above all, they. were very well 
shod; they wore admirable shoes. 
The leather thereof was beautiful, 
supple and strong, shining and 
polished; and as for the way their 


loss to decide what was most 
praiseworthy—degree of comfort or 
of chic, novelty or elegance. 
* ©* * And what socks those 

Americans wore! 

Since those days, avers that 
Frenchman, Paris has improved in 
the matter of footwear, having imi- 
tated America to such an extent 
that: : 

Let the universe know it! No 
matter on what continent he may 
have his residence, a man of ele- 
gad is nowhere better shod than 

in ! 

Then we arrive at the palpitating 
question of hats, and M. Marsan 
thus apostrophizes the reader: 

Sir, I desire that your hat be a 
big one. The skull should enter 
into the hat until its entire cir- 
cumference, however large, shall 
be covered. In fact, your hat 
may lightly touch your ear. * * * 

You must have two black hats, 
two gray, and two brown—one of 
the latter should be rather light 
in hue. Leave all other colors to 
the Germans, unless you be a 
hunter. * * * What I es- 
pecially forbid you to wear are 
hats of and stunted 
shapes! tJ shall refuse to grasp 
your hand if I ever see you wear- 
ing the “‘Daily Mail’’ hat, that 
stump! 

“Dress well at home,” urges our 
French Brummel. In fact, he advises 
for men's stay-at-home hours a de- 
gree of luxury which 
will make the average American 
smile. 

“I desire that you be resplendent 
at home,” he tells his readers. And 
he launches into such a catalogue 
of silk dressing gowns, lovely things 
from China for magnifi- 
cent velvets, 4&c., that, after a 
page or two, one feels like bellowing 
a great, big swear word and guzzling 
a long, vulgar drink! 

Nevertheless—what 
vises sticks, 


ably in the memory. 


Brummel ad- 


"Nightgowns, 


“Raise not your eyebrows when 
1 tell you this!” says M. Marsan. 
“*Nightgowns make it possible to en- 
joy the delicious freshness of the 
sheets!"’ 





shoes were made, one was at a , 





It is not only clothes that concern 
the French arbiter elegantiarunn 
He has much to say about many 
other things. Whosoever peruses 
his book on “‘How to Do the Right 
Thing at the Right Time,” really 
gives thought to following its pre- 
cepts, will know not only what to 
wear during every one of the day's 
twenty-four hours, but also how to 
move and ride, how to be graceful’ 
in manner, how to smoke, dance, 
travel, eat and make love correctly. 

For example: Suppose you should 
be seized with an irresistible desire 
to kies a lady’s hand. What to do? 
Why simply turn to Page 123 in M. 

Marsan’s book. There, being a firm 
believer in the doctrine that ladies’ 
hands are meant to be kissed, he 
unburdens himself at length on the 
portentous topic as follows: 

I belong to the generation 
which re-established in France 
the graceful kissing of hands, 
which had been forgotten to such 
a degree that it had become a 
scandalous thing to do. * * * But 
remember that, in practicing this 
art, you must do it with discern- 
ment! You must make the kiss 
clean-cut, almost brusque. 

Then comes a most complete and 
entertaining list of regulations, in the 
course of which he draws 4 regular 
Plan of Paris for the geographical 
guidance of the would-be hand kisser 
on the loose in the metropolis of 
France. You may kiss a lady’s hand, 
you are told, on the Rue Vaneau, but 
never on the Rue de Babylone, since, 
on the latter, there are too many 
passers-by. Yet, on the Rue de la 
Paix, despite the big traffic there, it 
is quite correct to salute a pretty 
hand, because the Rue de la” 

the street 


Paris boulevards; you may, though, 
in certain parts of the Bois de Bou~ 
logne; but ‘‘never in that little walk, 
heavily shaded with trees, leading 
from Auteuil to Longchamps—there 
one must aim at the lips!’’ 


Should the hand-kissing mania in- 
vade New York and no female hand 
there be safe from osculation unless 
gloved, wrinkled or clenched, one 
might easily adapt the Marsan for- 
mula of “Where to Kiss Hands in 





The Shortest Way With Stubborn Verse 


MAGDALENE. By Anne Arringto 
aoe. New York: Moffat, Yard 
0; 


title of the little volume by 

Anne Arfingto Tyson, “Mag- 
dalene; Poems and Lyrics’': is 

. It implies a curious 

division in regard tO poetry. 
“poems” then not include “lyrics” 
and are “lyrics” not Me Be — 
what of “ iene’? it neither 
a poem egg wet One wonders. 
The suggestion is an unhappy one. 
Some lyrics are unfortunately not 


poetry. 

However this may be, the appeal of 
poetry is after all a matter of taste 
in the mind of the individual reader. 
There are many readers of many 
mental complexions, and so the 





chances are that no book will ever 
be without an audience of those who 
are like-minded. Miss Tyson, we are 
told, is from Montgomery, Ala., and 
this is a first offering of her poetry. 
The collection includes some sixty 


Do! poems, and they are presented in 


various forms and on a variety of 
subjects. 

If doubtful elisions and the like 
are usually considered matters for 
editorial revision rather than for that 
of authors, in this instance the writ- 
er has been given free range and 
she has made the most of her lib- 
erty. It is apparent that when a 
word proved tog long to fit into her 
| metrical scheme, she had a quick 
jand ingenious solution. She simply 





decapitated the offending word or 
‘chopped off a syllable somewhere in 
the body of the word—almost any- 
where! It is all a sweetly simple 
process and the result is, to say the 
least, entertaining. There is no end 
to the writer's courage in word- 


in tendency and their outlook is 


Paris’’ to our own metropolis. Doubt- 
less, if the sprightly Frenchman 
studied New York in the light of its 
possibilities in this 
tion, he would write somewhat -to 
this effect: 

“In the Wall Street district, never! 
—for that is the domain of the man 
intent on business to the exclusion of 
all else! And yet—one might essay 
it in St. Paul’s churchyard, that 
quiet nook sacred to the lunch-time 
meditations of pretty stenographers. 
On Fifth Avenue, yes—at all hours— 
for there lies woman's realm; on 
upper Broadway only at the dinner 
and theatre hour; in Brooklyn, nev- 
er, under any circumstances !—it 
just isn’t done there, that’s all; and, 
as for Central Park—the lips, man, 
the lips!” 

Would you know how to smoke 
elegantly? Well, there are several 
pages consecrated to nicotine in the 
delectable Marsan volume. And, hav- 
ing laid down the law regarding ci- 
gars and cigarettes in his usual en- 
gaging take-it-or-leave-it style, he 
turns his eyes disapprovingly on the 
northern part of Europe, where, to 


Dutch puffers! One can imagine the 
joyous smile about the elegant lip of 
Eugéne Marsan as he wrote: 

There are, in Holland, groups of 
confirmed smokers, veritable de- 


smoke in silence, 
Also they love beer, averring that 
pipe must be wedded to the 
beer mug: 
Ah, I would like to take one of 
Seville! After 


having made him walk briskly in 
the sun, I would install him in the 
shade of a flowered courtyard, 
protected by an awning from the 
heat. There, while a fountain 
Plashed, I would give him for a 
drink water so pure as to shame 
crystal; then I would give him a 


and gaze at that Dutch 
man. Would he then deny all his 
northern delights? 
And so it runs—wise counseis of 
politeness in conversation mixed 
with exactly how to knot your tie, 
useful bits of advice to the love- 
lorn sandwiched in between how to 
pack your bag when you travel and 


and fad than this: 


Beware of that which is ephem- 
eral, and, no matter how great its 
vogue may be, of that which is 
discourteous. Louis XIV. used 
even to be polite to chambermaids; 
to them he touched the edge of his 
hat. * * °* ‘The great diffi- 
culty is how properly to reconcile 








a cheerful one. 
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Back to the Ancients With Modern Problems 


A Review by 
ELMER DAVIS 
. > ‘a . a. 
THE 4 ACHIEVEMENT OF GREEC. 


Chapter in Human Exper 
By- William Chase Greene, Ph. D., 
Cam- 


Assistant Professor of Greck 
Latin in Harvard University. 
ridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 
THE 7) toby’ OF THE CITY 
ST. Lectures on Greek and 


oston: Small, May- 





FEMINISM IN GREEK LITERA- 

TURE FROM HOMER TO ARIS- 

TOTLE. By F. A. Wright. + ad 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

HE minor classical ‘ssniisiibii 

which we seem to be under- 

going at present is probably 

part of the backwash of the 

war. The moderns having 

failed so conspicuously, some few 

people feel that it may be worth 

while to turn back to the ancients 
and see how they got along. 

At any rate, there is for the time 

some indieation of revived interest 

in classical studies. Here are three 

books, all intended, or at any rate 

suited, for the general reader, which 

may serve to give the ordinary in- 

telligent man or woman a somewhat 

better idea of the importance of 

ireece to our age and to the ages 

. of Which we are the perhaps not 

very creditable posterity. 


The most comprehensive of the - 


three is written by Dr. William 
Chase Greene of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty, who sets forth the directly 
utilitarian value of classical sthdies 
in language which ought to convert 
the most practical modernist. 

We are interested in the ancient 
Greeks because we find their ex- 
perience of life singularly varied 
and: profound and at many points 
like our own. We find that, in 
trying to 
we have prubed most of the phases 
of our own life. * * * It happens 
that the ancient Greeks within 
some few hundred years passed 
through an. amazing variety of ex- 
periences that raised most of the 
human problems that men have 
ever had to meet; and in many of 
‘them, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, they also achieved experience. 
**Experience’’ in Dr. Greene's 
vocabulary means knowledge, wis- 
dom, the art of life. And after in- 
troductory chapters on the geog- 
raphy of Greek lands and a sketch 
of Greek history (perhaps unavoid- 
ably this is too compact), he sets 
forth the dominant characteristics 
of daily life in Greece of the great 
age, and summarizes Greek achieve- 
ment in art, politics, ethics, science 
and religion. 

This is a large order, and naturally 
the execution is somewhat unequal. 
It has been said that Welis’s ‘‘Out- 
line’’ was an advertisement for his- 
tory; so Dr. Greene has written an 
advertisement for the ancient 
Greeks, and in the main a pretty 
good advertisement. If there seems 
to be an excess of Plato in it, one 
must remember that the author is a 
specialist in Plato, also that Plato 
has had perhaps more influence on 
subsequent thought than any other 
single Greek, and naturally takes 
the largest place in a book which 
deals so. much with the residue of 
Greek experience in the medieval 
and modern world. ‘ 

So far as possible Dr. Greene tries 
to tell not only what the Greeks did, 
but also how they did it. He is most 
successful, perhaps, in examining 
the achievement of the Greeks in/ 
art. Granting that no formiilg can 
explain it, he suggests the influence 
of the landscape, climate and atmos- 
phere; the living conditions which 
made possible a life of unusual va- 
riety and a high degree of leisure; 
the curiosity about everything, 
-which was perhaps the most striking 
of Greek characteristics, and the one 
which has given Europe a tradi- 
tional intellectual superiority over 
‘Asia that is not wholly deserved. 
Above all there was the sense of 
moderation, of balance; an apprecia- 
tion of the proper restraining canons 
of each of the arts (remarked by 
Dr. Erskine in a reeent book) which 
kept the Greeks from trying more 
than the method and the material 
would permit. This is not an expla- 
nation, but it is a sunmmary of the 
factors which may correct some 
loose thinking, 

Some of our amateur etimologists 
Point to the Greeks.as an example 


understand their life, . 


Three Savants on the Glory That Was Greece 


of Nordic virtue. But it is clear 
that only a minor part of Greek 
blood in the great age was Nordic; 
the classic Greeks were a mongrel 
race. And it must be remembered 
that when we say Greece, we usually 
mean Athens. Athens produced the 
larger part of the all-round achieve- 
ment of Greece, and what we know 
of non-Athenian achievement is usu- 
ally filtered through Athenian writ- 
ers. And as Dr. Greene admits, the 
Athenians were probably the least 
Greek of the Greek peoples; indeed, 
there is reason to doubt if they were 
Greek at all except for very small 
infiltrations. The most Greek of all 
Greeks, in their own opinion and 
that of a good many others—the 
purest Nords in the Greek world, for 
they never recognized the legality of 
marriage with the conquered aborig- 
ines—were the Spartans; and the 
Spartans were not much more than 
a sort of Anti-Saloon League, a rul- 


Plato. 
Drawn by 


James Malone. 


the sudden fall of the Greeks from 
the highest point yet attained by civ- 
{ization are - not wholly clear, at 
least we know a good deal about 
them. The Greeks collapsed, in the 
first place, because at the peak of 
their pmesperity they fell to killing 
each other off, and never got out of 
the habit. The parallel between the 
Pcloponnesian War and the war of 
1914-18 is almost uncannily exact, in 
erigins, inception, strategy and out- 
come, in the effect on public and 
Lprivate morality—and, one begins to 
fear, in consequences as well. 

This is an old story, and appar- 
ently disregarded. Yet in any study 
of the achievement of Greece we 
‘must remember that this useless and 
ruinous war was after all the out- 
come of the Golden Age. It is no 
disrespect to the Greeks to say that 
they failed as we are failing, for they 
had no. historical example before 





them. 


But the Periclean Age, like 








ing class existing for a single pur- 
pose and wholly unproductive out- 
side its narrow chosen field. 
view of what we know of Minoan 
art, and the traditions suggesting 
that Attica may have been an almost 
intact enclave of surviving Minoans 
(whoever they were), it seems pos- 
sible that the Greeks have been get- 
ting a good deal of credit that they 
do not deserve. 

However, let Greece have Athens, 
whose Golden Age was the high- 
water mark of Greek history, and 
perhaps all history. For a few dec- 
ades art and thought » blossomed. 


thre Victorian Age, cannot be prop- 
erly assessed without including its 
consequences. 


Most Greeks were all-round men, 
and Athenians of the Periclean Age 
were probably the most versatile 
men of all history except for some 
few outstanding ities of the 
Renaissance. Dr. Greene quotes 
Pericles, as everybody does, on the 
all-round talents of the Athenians, 
the “nation of amateurs’ but he 
does not tell his reader that in the 
supreme test of a war to the finish 
the Athenians excelled only in the 
one field in which they were profes- 





with unpr It 
seemed as if man had at last un- 
| derstood and mastered the principles 
of the good life. Dr. Greene pru- 
dently makes no effort at explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, though be 
does set down various factors which 
played their part. [Probably the 
flowering of Greece cannot be ex- 
plained. But we can come a good 
deal nearer explaining the decay of 
Greece, and this issue, the most im- 
portant of all for our age, is rather 
slighted in the chapter on “Indi- 
vidual and Seciety.”’ 

It is usual to think of Greece as a 
noble example and of Rome as an 
awful warning. This is just the 
wrong way around. If the causes of 





i ls, the art of naval warfare. If 

amateur versatility is one of the 
glories of Greece, it must be-remem- 
bered that the Peloponnesian War 
was a victory for narrow profession- 
alism. - 

Another quality of the Great Age 
which seems to be overpraised is 
leisure. 
of leisure the Greeks can teach us 
much—even our so-called leisure 
class, which is apt to be subject, as 
the Greeks were not, to the tyranny 
of things. The Greeks were poor, 
and Dr. Greene cites testimony that 
it was a contented poverty. But 
it is a commonplace that Greek lei- 
sure, in the first place, rested on 





In the attainment and use’ 


poverty was only relative. The 
Athenian citizen could afford to in- 
dulge to excess in his favovite vice, 
talk, because the women anA slaves 
provided him with the necessaries of 
life. And here again fourth-cen- 
tury history is a useful currective 
to misconceptions of the Great Age. 
The Greeks admired leisured poverty 
only when they knew nothing else; 
like most other people, they despised 
money so long as they couldn't get 
it. After Alexander had opened up 
the East most Greeks con- 
cluded that there was more satisfac- 
tion in gold and jewels and beautiful 
girls than in curbstone arguments 
on the nature of justice. 

Whether the Peloponnesian War 
was cause or effect, the fourth cen- 
tury saw clearly enough that the 
ideals of the Golden Age had not 
worked. The perfection of human 
society seemed all wrong to those 
who saw what had come of it. 


The best men of the fifth century 
were busy doing things, the best 
men of the fourth century were try- 
ing to find out what should have 
been done instead. The old instinc- 
tive balance and harmony had been 
lost, and the effort to recapture it 
led to such grotesque ‘displays 
as Aristotle's attempt to calculate 
the virtues by a sort of triangula- 
tion. Just about the time Aristotle 
finally put the relation of the citi- 
zen to the state on a scientific basis 
the subject ceased to have any prac- 
tical importance, for the politics of 
a city state overawed by the grea 
monarchies of the Hellenistic period 
was only shadow boxing 


the achievement of Greece is the 
failure of Greece. We may not 
wholly understand it, but we can 
understand it in some degree, and 
its understanding is a matter of im- 
portance to a generatwn which 


man, the universe and God. 
This chapter will be tough reading 
for those who are not already some- 





slave labor; so that obviously the 


what familiar with the problems and 











So the most instructive aspect of 


seems likely to do more failing than 
achieving. -One cannot help feeling 
that Dr. Greene avoids this side of 
his subject too much, and the criti- 
cism applies as well to the otherwise 
excellent chapter on Greek views of 







































































the terminology of philosophy. To 
generation educated only in psycho ~ 
analysis and endocrinology, it will he 
Greek in every sense. With thi 
reservation, however, it is a good 
account of and commentary on 
main currents of Greek philosop!: 
and religious thought. In that fi 
Greece has left its chief legacy f 
our time, and Dr. Greene proper 
concludes with’a study of the Greek 
elements in Christianity, leading up 
to a discussion of the meaning of 
humanism for the Greeks and 
us. dig 

Here, too, one feels that 
negative side has been inadequat 
treated. It is true enough that G 
philosophy made over the religi 
that came out of Galilee into 
thing very different, but it is 
ly true, and more important, 
an Oriental religion mastered G 
philosophy and killed what it ec 
not incorporate. 

The union of Orient and Occident 
which Alexander had dreamed. of 
was finally accomplished in 
Paul; whether one prefers the oh 
Alexander might have made, or th 
actually realized by St. Paul, is 
question of temperament. The pe 
is that St. Paul's fusion the 
became the standard which 
Orient and Occident had to 
It did- not wholly fit either Eas 
or Western taste, but it had to be- 
swallowed, always bites 2 
by all, 

So the collapse of Greek phi 
phy was in the end as complete 
as that of Greek 


Mans. 


to wear. The Oriental religions, 
coming in to fill the vacuum, com- 
Beted for the conquest of the Roman 
world, and the best of them won. — 
Doubtless all was for the best, but 
one hardly sees why the ‘downfall 
of the Occident’’ about which gloomy — 
Continental writers are talking to- . 
day should be set in the future. It — 
is ancient history. The only essen- 
tially European civilization that has 
ever existed broke down in the sec- _ 
ond and third centuries A. D., and 
its breakdown started, as did that 
of the Golden Age of Greece, with 
internal war. A culture cannot live 
after most of those who embody it 
have been killed off. 

Of course, there have been 
revivals. Dr. Greene is very. opti- | 
mistic about the possibility of a mar- 
riage between humanism and Chris- 
tianity, but one can only ohserve 
that as in the case of most mar- 
riages there must be compromises; — 
and while both partners have to give 
up something, the one who holds out 
most stubbornly for the infallibility 
of his (or her) own ideas will give 
up less. 

Professor Halliday’s book is nar- 
rower in scope and less ambitious in 
appeal. It was originally intended — 
for university freshmen, but turned 
out to be over their heads, even , 
though they had had the intensive — 
classical training of British schools. 
But this is a question of manner, not 
matter; for the ordinary more or less — 
educated general reader it is useful 
and intelligible. It is a survey of 
the beginnings of Mediterranean civ- 


Mediterranean political life, 
specific reference to Athens and ~ 
e. oe 
The change: from republic to em- 
pire in Rome is outside the scope — 
of the book, and was. presumably” = 
more familiar to the student body 
to whom the lectures were originally” 
addressed than it is apt to be to the — 
wider audience which they may | 
reach. But there is a special chap- — . 
ter on the land question in G eece 
and Rome which ought.-to be be 
value to some of our near-cconomi¢c 
theorists, especially now that the 
United States is coming to the end 
of the free-land honeymoon. : 
Professor Halliday is not concerned 
with explaining the decay of ancient 
cultures, and Dr. Greene not 80 
much concerned as he might be. It 
is no mystery to Mr. F. A. Wright. 
The test's ity must ee Se ; 
as well to state it plainly—that the 
Greek world perished from one — 
main cause, a low ideal of woman- 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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A Réview by 
ALBERT SHAW 


REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS. By 
Robert Undcrwood Joknson. es 
Little, Brown & Co. 
true understanding of 
American history or of the 
essential qualities of Ameri- 
can life is possible without 
much study of particular 
-familres. The reminiscences of 
‘Robert Underwood Johnson begin 
with chapters that give us brief and 
casual but wholly charming glimpses 
of several generations of Under- 
woods and Johnsons as they took 
their part in the formative work of 
the country. With a background of 
Maryland, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania ancestry the Johnsons and 
Underwoods moved out along the 
National 
years after the Revolution. 
they were became prominent in the 
creditable story of an Indiana county 
that lay on the Ohio line, perhaps 
fifty miles north of Cincinnati. 

A delightful portrait is that of Mr. 
Johnson’s father, a whimsical, tal- 
ented Western lawyer and Judge, a 
man of moral aswell as physical 
force, and of marked intellectual 
tastes. Robert and his’ brother 
Henry (who afterward hecame a 
well-known Congressman from tha‘ 
Indiana district) attended a near-by 
Quaker institution called Eariham 
College, located at what is now the 
flourishing town of Richmond. How 
the life of the old Northwest made 
for i ef mind and 
strength of character is well shown 
in these opening chapters, and the 
reader will think them far too brief. 
Unfortunately for those who are 
fond of the writing that describes 
phases of American society that had 
virtually disappeared fifty years ago, 
Mr. Johnson is quite too much the 
man of action and of unflagging 
energy to linger in the mood of boy - 
hood reminiscence. 

R. U. Johnson was born in 1853. 
and. his experiences as an Indiana 
lad were completed when -he was 
20, which was just fifty years ago. 
From a mother whose attractive per- 
sonality is suggested in a reproduced 
daguerreotype, Mr. Johnson has in- 
herited, as he believes, 
constitution. At some future time he 
ought to publish separately, witn 

*gome additional chapters, his story 
of family life and early Western 
days. 

At 18 Mr. Johnson left Earlham 
College. His father had been dead 
for two years, and through family 
friends an opening was made for him 
in Chicago in the Western booksell- 
ing agency of the New York publish- 
ing house of Scribner's. He witnessed 
the great Chicago fire, and (on a va- 
cation in 1873) he tried successfully 
for a Treasury clerkship under the 
new system of civil service examina- 
tions. He had heard, however, of a 
vacancy in the editorial offices of 
#cribner’s Magazine in New York, 
and he was fortunate enough to have 
helpful family relationships that 
smoothed the path of opportunity. 

Dr. J. G. Holland was editor, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder assistant editor 
and Roswell Smith publisher, with 
the firm_of Scribner’s as a partner in 
the enterprise. Roswell Smith in 
1881 acquired the controlling owner- 
ship, and the name was changed by 
agreement so that the periodical 
emerged as the Century Magazine: 
Five years later, in 1886, the present 
Scribner's Magazine was established. 
For a rounded period of forty years 
Robert Underwood Johnson threw his 
whole dynamic force into enterprises 
associated with the Century Com- 
pany in its conduct of periodicals and 

- ‘ts publishing of books. 
In. Holland died in 1881, soon af- 


pr. Boston: 
oO 





his strong: 


ter the change of name and eleven 
years after the magazine had been 
founded under his high-spirited lead- 
ership. Mr. Gilder then became edi- 
tor-in-chief, with Mr. Johnson as as- 
sistant, and Mr. Clarence C. Buel 
subsequently joined the staff, with 
Mr. Alexander W. Drake as art edi- 
tor. The volume before us ts conve- 
niently subdivided, so that we have 
a section devoted to this phase, en- 
titled “Forty Years of Editing.” 
Surely no man who is acquainted 
with the period about which Mr. 
Johnson writes would for a moment 
think of denying the pre-eminence of 
The Century through many years as 
an influence that helped to elevate 
the standards of American taste in 
literary and artistic matters. _ 

The men of the Century offices 
worked together with such seeming 


unity of purpose, and with aims 30 _ 


broad and so public-spirited, that 
they were a notable group not mere- 
ly in the life of New York but in 
that of the country at large. It ‘a 
fitting that the story of that period, 
when the Century’s leadership was 
so distinctive, should be told from 
the standpoint of a man who was so 
much a part of it all as Robert 
Underwood Johnson. It is with his 
memories that we are concerned, 
and not with mine; yet, inasmuch 
as I knew quite intimately the men 
and the doings of the ‘Century offices 
through twenty-five or.thirty of Mr. 
Johnson's forty-year period, I may 
be allowed to testify, as would many 
others, te the high patriotism, the 
broad sympathies, and the constant 
support of righteous causes that 
made the Century offices in Union 
Square so powerful a centre of in- 
fluence. 
Dr. Holland's 

and graceful pen 


lofty 
had 


character 
made his 


Forty Years of American 
Editing 


And Other Actinitias of Robert Underwood Johnson 


name a household word in thought- 
ful American families. He was 
one of the first biographers of 
Lincoin, a poet, and a writer cf 
stories, some of which deserve a per- 
manent place in our literature. Mr. 
Gilder and Mr. Johnson were worthy 
successors of Dr. Holland in their 
appreciation of the great President. 


have descriptions of the Lincoln cam- 
paigns of 1860 and 1864 that make 
us wish them longer. 


In April, 1865, when only 12 years: 


old, Johnson was working in a tele- 
graph office, and he took the mes- 
sage of Lincoln’s death as it came 
over the wires. 


A few days later [he says) the 
funeral train. bearing the body of 
the President came through the 
town past the uncovered crowds 
of broken-hearted mourners that 
overflowed the black-d sta- 
tion. Without a companion I fol- 
lowed it to Indianapolis, where at 
night in the State Capitol I viewed 
in tears the noble face of the be- 
loved President and went a second 
time into the silent procession, so 
greatly was I impressed by the 
beauty and dignity of death and by 
the half-realized historic signifi- 
cance of the occasion. 


In later years it beceme R. U. 


EDITORIAL-DEPARTMENT 
@ THE CENTURY: MAGAZIN 
UNION: SQUARE-NEW-YORK 
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It was fitting, therefore, that the 
Gentury Company under their guid- 
ance should have been the publisher 
of Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lin-: 
coln and of Lincoln's collected writ- 
ings. Johnson's boyhood memories 
are vivid on the political side, and we 


Johnson's task to take the lead in se- 
curing and editing for the Century 
Magazine a series of articles on the 
**Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War.’’ Famous men, North and 
South, wrote these papers, and 
nothing in the decade or two that 
followed the war did more than this 
memorable literary enterprise to 
pot the two sections together in 

appreciation. Incidentally, 
reap war series was exceedingly suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of maga- 
zine circulation, as well as from that 
of book publishing. 

It fell to my iot in editorial com- 
ment on current affairs in the month 
of March, 1891, to write about the 
new International Copyright act 
that had just been passed at Wash- 


* ington, following long years of dis- 


cussion end controversy. Having set 
forth the terms of the new law, 
which was destined to have so great 
an influence, I find that I made the 
following. personal allusion: 

Of all men, Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson of the Century 


Johnson bestowed an 
enormous amount of effective 
work, and the bill became a law 
because of his energy and per- 
sistence. 

Mr. Johnson devotes a good many 
pages to what he calls ‘‘Spiritual 
Lobbying at Washington,"’ and his 
story of the fight for international 
copyright does not fail to give credit 
*to George Haven Putnam and others 
who had a large part in the winning 
of a victory that deserves a conspic- 
uous place in our literary records 
From time to time Mr. Johnson took 
a hand in other Jegislative contests 
that involved principlés and that 
concerned the public welfare, the 
most important of which perhaps 
had to do with national parks and 


timately associated with John Muir, 
and these two men worked as the 








Elijah and Elisha of the Yosemite 
National Park in particular, and of 
the great forest and mountain re- 
serves in general. 

For fifty years Mr. Johnson has 
been in a position to know American 
leaders in many kinds of activity, 
more especially those who have won 
their fame through authorship. The 
most extensive section of his book 
is to *“‘Men and Women of 
Distinction,’’ and his recollections 
of a large number of these people are 
neither slight nor perfunctory, but 
are careful portraits drawn from life. 
Thus something of value is con- 
tributed to our knowledge of Mark 
Twain, Emerson, Lowell, Whitman. 
Burroughs, Stedman, Howells, Al- 
drich, Crawford, Joseph Jefferson, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Roosevelt and 
many others, including some eminent 
Europeans. 

Theodore Roosevelt had visited 
the Century offices while he was a 
new member of the New York Legts- 
lature, so that Johnson's familiar 
acquaintance with this pre-eminent 
American extended over a period of 
almost four decades, from the be- 
ginniings of Roosevelt's public ca- 
reer to his death. 

Much of Johnson's full record of 
journeys abroad while delightful in 
its bits of description and its anec- 
dotes about people, is not so essen- 
tially a part of the biography of an 
American editor as are other por- 
tions of this well-stored volume. But 
to have succeeded in an editorial ca- 
reer of this particular kind, which 
related itself to life and culture in so 
many aspects, it was needful that 
the teacher and leader should also be 
a constant learner by study, observa- 
tion and contact. Mr. Johnson’s 
sojourns abroad had expanded the 
range of his own interests, and the 
results had in many ways enriched 
the pages of the Century. 

European experiences, moreover, 
had been reflected in Mr. Johnson's 
own writing, and this is especially 
true of his poems. With Italian his- 
tory, literature and art he had man- 
aged to become well acquainted, and 
his friendliness and sympathy toward 
the ftatian people had been expressed 
im ways that made them regard him 
somewhat in the light of an Ameri- 
can champion. On the retirement of 
Thomas Nelson Page, in 1919, from 
the Ambassadorship to Italy Mr. 
Johnson's name was suggested to 


President Wilson by Colonel House, 


and upon the decision of Brand 
Whitlock to remain in Belgium Mr. 
Johnson was app din J 7° 
1920. With the incoming of the 
Harding Administration Mr. Johnson 
resigned his post at Rome, and Rich- 
ard Washburn Child was appointed. 
But although Mr. Johnson was 
Ambassador for less than two yearse 
the period was one of unusual oppor- 
tunities, for which our autohiographer 
had been prepared by all of his 
previous training. He was in the 
thick. of European events from the 
moment of his landing till he sailed 
for home. The section of the book 
entitled ‘Di Service in 
Italy” is written with great spirit 
and with a wealth of incident that 
makes it a worthy contribution to 
the international literature of the 
post-wag period. It tells of the San 
conference, at which Mr. 
Johnson was the American observer. 
There is something almost start- 
ling in the transitions of a volume 


Sant, 





A volume so full of the records of 
long and busy life and so replete 
allusions to events and with 
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A Review by 
HERBERT S. GORMAN 
TULIPS AND CHIMNEYS. By B. 

EB. Cummings. New York: Thomas 

Seltzer. §2. 
as BEASTS AND pags nm 
Dn. H. York: 


pad Seltzer. wa. 

AFTER DISILLUSION. By Robert 
L. Wolff. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 








THE nnd OF POETRY. By William 

Pat Ker. New York: Ozford 

r wissoeliy 38. 

T is probably easier to conjecture 
what song the sirens sang than 
it is to arrive once and for all 
at an adeyuate definition of 

the art of poetry. There are no 
recipes for genius, and it is pecu- 
liarly true (on lower planes, at least) 
that one man’s genius is another 
man’s bore. In other words, genius 
sometimes seems to assume the sta- 
tus of a relative matter, its quality 
being dependent on the attitude of 
the student. One intelligent man will 
exalt John Milton to the very skies, 
and another man, equally intelligent 
presumably, will consistently yawn 
over *‘Paradise Lost*’ and flee from 
the Garden of Eden at the very first 
vpportunity to the Garden of Proser- 

a pine via Swinburne. And yet ff a 
genius is emphatic enough he will 
awaken respect in. even those read- 
ers who find no joy in his particular 
type of expression. The undefinable 
essence manifests itself, and that is 
all there is to it. The critic senses 
the high quality and he needs must 
bow his head. ~ 

But what can be done with those 
writers who (as yet, at any rate) can 
be regarded as no more than with 
specially endowed talents? Must the 
critie shamelessly foliow the per- 
sonal tug, or must he strive valiantly 
for a godlike impartiality and apply 
the very same standards that he has 
already applied to John Milton and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne? It 

hardly seems fair to the fledgling 
poet. Yet if the critic’s personal 
predilections are decidedly antag- 
onistic to the particular type of work 
done by the young poet, he is equally 
unfair to dismiss him through prej- 
udice. After all, critics are much 
harassed individuals and, especially 
if they p ch they are 
moody a of many doubts. 

It is easy to perceive, for instance, 
what an older critic would do with 
Mr. E. soll Cummings's ‘Tulips and 
Ch jally if he had been 
brought ~ under the consistent in- 
fluence of that older school that 
measures ability by the old masters, 
He would throw the book into the 
waste basket. The younger critic 
who has reached a sort of maturity 
since the war would immediately re- 

trieve it with a howl of wrath. And 
then a wordy battle would ensue. 
In order to steer a middle path the 
reviewer (who, after all, is more of 


an expository-commentator than a- 


critic) can do no nore than ignore 
the superficial matters (the unusual 
metrics, the astonishing word-split- 
ting,. the perverted grammar, the 
abhorrence of capital letters, the oc- 
casional frankness) and consider the 
heart of the matter, the meaning of 


tive mind. There ts beauty and 
melody in the long “Epithalamion,” 
which opens the book. -The 

and movement of the “Orientales,’ 





Verses From the Left Wing of American Poetry 


- 


which are often so directly based on 
the biblical Song of Songs of Solo~ 
mon, are undeniable. The wistful- 
ness and delicate traceries of some 
of the sonnets should be apparent to 
even a prejudiced reader. Ignoring 
those pieces in which the manner- 
isms are so extreme as to trouble 
the eyesight, what could be more 
melodic or charming than his poem 
entitled ‘‘Of Nicolette”? 


Dreaming in marble all the castle lay 
Like 


wage 2 in white towers to the 


Soft cighed the passionate ‘darkness 
to the tune 

Of tiny troubadours, and (phantom- 
white) 

Dumb-blooming boughs let fall their 
glorious snows, 

And the unearthly sweetness of a 


rose . 
Swam upward from the 
heart of May. 


A Winged Passion woke, and one by 
one 

There fell upon the night, like an- 
gels’ tears, 

The syllables of that mysterious 
prayer, 

And as an opening lily drowsy-fair 

(When from her couch of poppy 
petais peers 

The sleepy morning) gently draws 
part 


troubled 


al 

Her curtains, and lays bare her 
trembling heart, 

With beads of dew made jewels by 
the sun. 


So one high shining tower (which 
as a glass 

Turned light to flame and blazed 
with snowy. fire) 

Unfolding, gave the moon a nymph- 
like face, 

A form whose snowy symmetry of 


grace 
Haunted the limbs as music haunts 
the lyre, 





A creature of white hands, who, let- 
ting fall 

A thread of lustre from the castle 
wall, 

Glided, a drop of radiance, to the 
grass— 


Shunning the 
treacherous snare, 

She sought the harboring dark, and 
(catching up 

Her delicate silk), 
shining feet, 

Went forth into’ the dew: 
wildly beat 

Her heart at every kiss of daisy-cup. 

And from her cheek the beauteous 
color went 

With every bough that reverently 
bent 

To touch the yellow wonder of her 
hafr. 


aa th * 





all white, with 


right 


In spite of his modernity and lead- 
ership of the so-called Left Wing of 
American poets Mr. 
immensely derivative in a large part 
of his work. Elizabethan echoes are 
frequent; the long ‘Puella Mea’’ ts 
labored throughout (there is hardly 
a line in it that is not a conscious 
imitation of a past era in poetry); 
the ‘‘Orientales,’’ as has been inti- 
mated, receive their inspiration from 
the Bible, and the sensuous color of 


‘| Arabian poetry is to be discerned 


more than once. In other words, 
Mr. Cummings is essentially an 
esthete, an eager gatherer of rich 
beauty. 

In another writer who was once 
regarded as an extreme modern but 
who has become almost outmoded 
because of the rapid steps taken by 
younger men we find less beauty 
but more philosophy. D. H. Law- 
rence in ‘‘Birds, Beasts and Filow- 
ers’’ continues to read the mystery 
of life in the manifestations of life. 
His entire book is written in a 
rather loose free verse that comes 
closer to Whitman in superficial 


Cummings 1s: 


composition than he has ever ven- 
tured before. But there is meat in 
Mr. Lawrence. He is not interested 
merely in the concoction of beautiful 
lines, but is ‘intensely disturbed 
about life and bent upon revealing 
it with a somewhat savage (‘isil- 
lusionment. There is an attitude 
here, whereas we are hardly con- 
scious of one in Mr. Cummings's 
work, Outside of the younger poet’s 
attitude toward capital letters and 
arrangements in meter there is no 
attitude perceptible except a rather 
fatalistic sensuousness which quite 
often finds its expression in young 
men. Sensuousness is a deeper and 
darker thing for D. H. Lawrence. 
In such poems as ‘‘Fig,"’ ‘‘Grapes’’ 
and ‘Sicilian Cyclamens”’ he sym. 
, bolizes life. And in ‘‘The Evan- 
igelistic Beasts’’ he uses the Four 
Aposties to present four attitudes 
toward religion. His attitude is ap- 
parent in the closing lines of ‘‘Cy- 
presses.** 


They say the fit survive; 

But I invoke the spirits of the lost. 

Those that have not survived, the 
darkly tost, 

To bring their meaning back into 
life again, 

Which they have taken away 

And wrapped inviolable in soft cy- 
press trees, 

Etruscan cypresses. 


Evil, what is evil? 

There is only one evil, 
life, 

As Rome denied Etruria 

And mechanical America Monte- 
zuma still. 


to deny 


One experiences a deep emotion 
upon reading the pulsing, sincere 
lines of Mr. Lawrence. He may 
make errors of taste, indeed he does 
frequently in some of his ludicrous 
juxtapositions of thought that pass 








SATEEN, CHRIST permis satan 





for wit, but the inherent 

and intense concentration is 

ways there. It is tasteless “s 

rather cheap to liken 8t. 

a Phoenix and then haul in” 

to the effect that the Phoe 

known only to us now as th 

of an insurance company, but 

the superficialities runs the - 

inquiring intellect of the poet | 

upon life and its mani : 

always urging to a complete a ct 

ance of existencce with all the sha 

and small: shibboleths destroyed. 
Mr. Robert L. Wolf, in 

book of poems, a very 

called ‘‘After Disillusion,”’ 

@ sonpet that might apply 

larger strictures to almost 

of the more important 

erns. He writes: 


Goliath beat his breast and c 
his beard 


Wrote " tree verse for the | 
so I have heard, 
Press-agented himself in 


wise. ag 
One a ear cupped in a h 


Alert for every veer or s 
Goliath painted blue his low 


7 : 
— outworn methods, 


Goliathisms everywhere . 
prized 

But David, vane 

Sat polishing a 


u 


This sonnet obviously refers | 
Cummings and, as in most 
there is a measure of truth 
Still there are times when — 
hairy giants reform and n 
spected pillars of the 

And in the case of Mr, Cu 
if anybody takes the tro 
wash the ‘blue paint off his 
jaw he will discover a rather ch 
ing visage that is neither gh 
por repulsive. Mr. Wolf's bo 
the way, contains several more 
nets, ali of them neatly turned. 
volume is not conclusive ; 
venture to arouse any particular ¢ 
cussion of him, but it is evident t 
he possesses a deal of lyric 
and the ability to circumscribe 
subjects in a clean-cut manner. — 
It is a long way from such 
ers as Mr. Cummings and Mr. La 
rence to Professor William F 


Res» 


**Pope,”’ **Moliére and the Muse ¢ 
Comedy,” and ‘‘Matthew lc 
but his first essay may halt us 
a moment as it dwells all to bri« 
(and at a distance): on the me 


what it has been. He points 
that the great poets of all c 
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ts not always the youngest 

Writers who produce the most 

- important books in a given 

week. Looking over the table 

on which are lying the latest ar- 

from the publishing houses, 

to make an estimate and ar- 

at some true sense of their rel- 

value, the four that 1 have 

for four different reasons 

fare as follows: 

| “Land and Sea Tales for Scouts 

Guides,” by Rudyard Kip- 

, Macmillan (New York: Dou- 

. Page & Co.); ‘‘Jane Aus- 

"by Leonie Villard and R. 

y Johnson, Routledge; 

Sayings of Queen GEliza- 

by Frederick Chamberlin, 

“A Becond 

( by George Saints- 
- bury, Macmillan. 


N= of Prog books only one— 
that by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
—is a new work of creative 
@rt. Of the rest one is a reprint; 
one a Dr. Villard’s—a French appre- 
pn of Jane Austen which Ve- 
mica Lucas has rendered into Eng- 
fish in a somewhat jerky manner, 
is a translation, and the other is 
/& compilation from things as old as 
Queen Elizabeth's conversation and 
letters. Yet they are all not’ 
only interesting in themselves but 
Variously characteristic of the taste 
of the moment. Mr. Saintsbury is 
one“of those writers who combine 
the typically English art of the és- 
in a spirit of scholarship 
and elegance. We are still Puri- 
fans when we have a book in our 
hands; a sense of guilt oppresses us 
if what we read is merely entertain- 
ing; but if there ix some solid 
@cholarship behind it, if we feel 
that we are combining instruction 
with*amusement; if the reading of 
@asays can be looked upon as in the 
mature of a task or study rather 
than as the distraction of an idle 
hour—then we take heart, 
easayists to our bosoms, call for re- 
prints of the work of those that 
have been sufficiently certified as 
Combining instruction with amuse- 
ment, and make them classics even 
in their lifetime. George Saints- 
bury comes into this group, and a 
Very delightful little hook indeed is 
the new edition of his ‘Scrap 
. °*,° 
IS own contemporaries look 
with an almost painful interest 
for a new book from a writer 
with the reputation of Rudyard 
Kipling. [t is stil! an event to most 
of us. and this book of adventure 
stories is in places sufficiently char- 
acteristic of his best to make it wel- 
come for his sake and its own. It 
‘preaches a gospel of fitness; 
“Preaches, in fact, a little too insist- 
ently. The reader feels that he is 
‘being jectured, however agreeably, 
“and every story has a moral. In- 
dian life, sea stories, rifles and pa- 
‘Fades, blood and bravery, cuteness 
‘and cleverness—these are the things 
exalted by Mr. Kipling in this book. 
It is not possible for me to write 
‘ eritically about a writer who has 
/ meant so much to me in my, life, 
but I cannot help wondering how 
this philosophy of 1900 appeals to 
the youth of 1923. That it will ap- 
peal to their parents is certain; but 
r. Kipling will not be happy if he 
“does not inspire the young genera- 
Aion directly, and not through their 
elders, with his gospel of fitness and 
‘alertness. it is not a bad gospel, 
| in these, or any times. 

VEEN ELIZABETH is one of 
() the really fascinating figures 
7S) in English history, so difficult 
tw i to discriminate between the 
legendary and the true in accounts 
‘of her life. Mr. Chamberlain has 
/fempiied a book of the most en- 

nting interest as well as very 

Bh importance. The character.of 

B Queen is more to be found in 

se quotations from her own letters 

conversation, carefully authen- 
ped as they are by a historian of 
authority, than in volumes of 
te biography. The book con- 

a long introduction tn which 
“4infortunate Froude is held up, 
the terrible pillory of parallel col- 
, as an example of how history 
ould not be written, and his un- 
<iiy peculiar treatment of 
unts is amply illustrated by 
quvtations given. But the 


‘dog and bark myself’’; 


clasp our | 





reader will turn impatiently from a 
polemic of that kind and from crit- 
icisms of what Froude wrote about 
Queen Elizabetfi to what Queen 
Elizabeth wrote and said about her- 
self. In reading these pages one is 
astonished to find how vigorously 
*“‘Elizabethan” she was, and how 
much of her spirit and even phrase- 
ology was a part of the thought of 
the time. Her remarks on 

are well known, and certainly lack 
nothing in directness. She genuine- 
ly shrank from marriage. “I would 
rather be a beggar and single than a 
Queen and married’’; “I should call 
the wedding ring the yoke ring”: 
“'l shall never have a husband who 
will sit all day by the fire. When 
I marry it will be with a man who 
can ride and hunt and fight’’; 
will not trust my body or my soul 
to any one in the world.”’ Her 
maxims on life have a proverbial 
turn, and it comes as a surprise to 
find her quoted as the original of 
such sayings as “I do not keep a 
“I know 
that my kingdom is small, it is all 
the easier to defend,"’ and ‘“‘No good 
can come of evil.” Perhaps two of 
her most characteristic utterances 
are these: To Admiral Seymour, “I 
am a friend not won by trifles nor 
lost with the like”; and to Catherine 


de Medici, ‘‘I shall be the author of 
nothing that I cannot defend."’ 
*,.* 

ANE AUSTEN is one of the 
J English writers of whom it may 

be said that she is the subject 
of a definite cult. People like to 
read hooks about her books to an 
apparently endless extent. I must 
confess that, although I am a gen- 


“1 





Rudyard Kipling, 1894. 
A Bketch by “Spy.” 


uine admirer of the works of the 
immortal Jane, I do not care much 
for reading books about them, be- 
cause I have very seldom seen any 
that were worthy of their subject. 
Brimley Johnson’s essay is an ex- 
ception to this rule, although I 
think it brings too heavy a hand to 
bear upon an art that is as delicate 
as gossamer. Dr. Villard’s mono- 
graph is a laborious and thorough- 
going analysis, rather in the Ger- 
man style; but the translation is 
presented in so uncomfortable a 
form that its value is considerably 
diminished for the English and 
American reader. This study re- 
ceived the first award by the British 
Academy of the Rose-Mary Craw- 
shay International Prize, a distinc- 
tion that leaves me cold. Still, there 
are people to whom anything new 
about Jane Austen is of importance, 
and on their behalf I draw attention 
to these essays. 
FiLson YOUNG. 





How Pierre Loti 
Was Duped 


Paris. 

F we are.to believe M. Claude 

Farrére—and there is no reason 

whatsoever to doubt the truth of 

his assertions—then one of 

Pierre Loti’s' well-known novels 
about Turkey is a hoax. In part, 
“Les Désenchantées”’ was not written 
by him at all; in part, the whole 
story is the product of a painful 
hoax; of which the dénovement was, 
indeed, peculiarly heartless in its 
abuse of Loti’s good faith. Recently, 
over the signature “She Who Was 
Djenane,” appeared what wus ‘said 
to be the “true story” of Loti’s book, 
and it was this which decided M. 
Claude Farrére, one of the author's 
best and most intimate friends, to 
break his silence and tell what he 
knew. 

Admirers [writes M. Farrére) of 
the great writer will learn with re- 
lief that certain pages of “Les Dés- 
enchantées,” insufferable in their 
banal sentimentality and their 
pedantic psychology, were never 
written by the hand of the author 
of “FantOme d'Orient.” Lati, be- 
lieving himself to be a faithful his- 
torian and the courageous cham- 
pion of what was represented to 
him as being an excellent cause, 
merely made the mistake of taking 
under his flag this suspect mer- 
chandise and of signing the whole 
of a far too big volume, half of 
which was the work of neither his 
hand nor his brain nor his heart. 
* * * The book is, on the whole, 
let us venture to say so, a mediocre 
work, of which the striking suc- 
cess is only due to the romantic 
subject, and especially to the dé- 
novement. But neither the one 





The Tight Little Language of France 


LE FRANCAIS LANG 
By Andre Thérive. 


Plon-Nourvit et Cie. 


275 pp. Paris: 


\ NDRE THERIVE'S treatise on | igms, 


UE MORTE? | for themselves a style that is differ 


ent; and the baneful influence. of 
foreign terms, principally Anglican- 
that remain unassimilated. 


the French language—which is} Rach of these three is analyzed and 


reported 
better chauvinism than philology. 
There are posited throughout the 
volume several striking statements, 
through which the author progresses 
by means of a series of logical con- 
tortions. 

The first premise, that French ts 
the finest, subtlest, most pliable ve- 
hicle for conveying the delicate 
nuances of elevated expression, 
might be disputed by one who has 
the vocables of Shakespeare, 
Dante, or Goethe, or Cervantes bred 
in his marrow: but M. Thérive in- 
scribes it in the axiomatic spirit of: 
“All men are mortal.”’ His next 
dictum, equally astounding, ts that 
this super-tongue is dead- Sut in 
order to follow M. Thérive at all it 
is necessary to understand that he— 
unwittingly, perhaps—accords many 
terms a new meaning, not unlike the 
system of Gertrude Stein. 

Thus, neither “French” nor “dead 
language’’ mean exactly what one Is 
in the habit of having them signify. 
French, the super-tongue, means, 
according to M. Thérive, the clas- 
sic, elegant, written, conventional 
French of the seventeenth century. 
To style this idiom dead meaas that, 
having become crystallized in the 
form of the elegant classicism, it 
continues to be used by the discrim- 
inating few only. And this form of 
death, continues our theorist, as- 
sures its greater life; since it must 
ever remain in use quite as it is. 
On the other hand, the spoken, nat- 
ural, developing French, that is 
tainted by slang, popularisms, sole- 
cisms, errors of all sorts in pho- 
netics, sematics, and syntax, and 
infected, worst of all, by Anglican- 
isms; this mongrel variety, in short, 
continues hale and hearty. Which 
is all that is needed to predict its 
speedy demise. 

The perils thought to overhang the 
better French are arranged into *he 
large gr of-p larisms, in- 
volving slang “and technical or arti- 
san terms; the studied bizarreness 
of “clever” writers, who would forge 











to be moribund—tis; anathematized at some length. 


As concerns the first two evils, the 
author contents himself with scourg- 
ing them thoroughly, and by point- 
ing out that, living speech to the 
contrary, neither of the newer de- 
velopments of the French language 
is French at all.’ But for the in- 
trusion of foreign terms, he offers 
a remarkable set of ameliorations. 

First, all technical terms that en- 


| ter from across the French frontiers 
or) 


shall ‘‘follow the normal steps of 
naturalization."’ Second, words used 
internationally—trade terms, &c.—- 
shall take on a slight French dis- 
guise, so that the stigma of their 
foreign origin be not too~flagrant, 
“film"’ becoming “filme."’ And third, 
new inventions, &c., no matter 
where originated or named, shall be- 
come provided with a strictly na- 
tional nomenclature. ‘Thus, (mili- 
tary) ‘‘tank” becomes “char d’as- 
saut.”’ 

The unacceptable feature of these 
analyses is that they are philological- 
ly weak. Apparently M. Thérive has 
failed to take into consideration the 
basic principle of language study; 
that language is not static; and that 
any attempt to fix or crystallize a 
spoken. tongue—which is ever in a 
state of change--is equal to remov- 
ing such a tongue from the sphere 
of living languages. in the accepted 
sense of the term. 

The popularisms to which the au- 
thor takes such forceful Objection, 
are the direct descendants of the un- 
couth talk of the Roman soldiery, 
which developed into classic French 
by means of the ever-changing 
Romance. Also does M. Thérive 
seem to confuse popularisms with 
slang; and slang, in turn, with the 
Parisian vernacular of Belleville. 
Popularisms, in the proper sense of 
the term, are wholly unpremeditated 
and grow into the language with the 
language itself. Thus, to remain 
perfectly. consistent in his taking 
issue with the popular tendency to 
slough off the unaccented syllables 
of French words, the auther should 


advocate the’ ultimate return to the/ 


' 





{ 





4 
longer Latin forms of “amare” from | 
“aimer;"" to ‘‘dormitorium’’ from | 
“dortoire."" The classic form of} 
speech he defends so vigorously in| 


t itself buf a step in the continuous | 


sloughing off and assimilation of lan- ; 
guage. The tendencies that effected | 
the growth of the earlier forms of! 
French into classic’ French can not. 
be artificially checked in their oper- | 
ation. 

M. Thérive’s rules for assimilation 
open the question as to what, ex-, 
actly, linguistic assimilation is. In 
some cases, one might deduce from | 
his chapters thut it is entirely a/| 
phenomenon of spelling. Thus— 
“paquebot,"” “‘vagon,” and “inter- 
riou"’ seem acceptable in their new | 
garb, while “skating’’ (instead of: 
“patinage’’) and “film” (instead 
of “bande’’) offend by their trans- | 
Channel savor. Perplexing, in! 
sooth, is the theory that foreign | 
terms are admissible onty when. as- | 
similated; for while advocating the’ 
strict adherence to national nomenr- 
clature, the writer does not make it, 
clear how the new terms are to be- 
come assimilated. Thus, while ac- | 
cepting ‘‘incognito’’ as an assim-| 
ilated word, taking its place along | 
with the native “inconnu,” he fails; 
to indicate how newer terms, like | 
“film’’ or “tank,’" may follow in its! 
footsteps. Furthermore. complete | 
assimilation is so lengthy a process, | 
that to prohibit a free entrance of | 
new terms as they arise, is almost 
equal to destroying all chances for 
such welding. For not even the) 
most ardent linguistic patriot can 
predict the exact moment when a, 
foreign term becomes incorporated | 
into the native tongue. And M., 
Thérive fails to enlighten his reader 
as to where to draw the line. 

The almost cult-like admiration for | 
the splendors of seventeenth cen- 
tury classic speech is understand- | 
able; and the effort to retain a high 
standard in tanguage is laudable. ' 
But it is perilous to attempt to} 
squeezé today’s idiom into the fixed , 
crystals of the sixteen-hundreds. , 
As well counsel a return to Louis's: 


; Government or ‘dress. The age has; 


changed; its very tempo has becomie | 
altered; and, of necessity, language | 
must spread 
growing contact with the times. 
R. Hercrvut Wo..stein. 


nor the other is by Loti-—fortu- 
nately for the glory of his name. 
*. 


N the Autumn of 1908, when Lat!. 
I commanding the Vautour, ar- 
rived in Constantinople, he wa~ 
just 53, and his fafhe was already 
world wide. In a city like Constanti- 
nople, capital of the Moslem worid. 
great centre of diplomacy, sordid Le- 
vantine township and, so to xay, out- 
post of Athens and Smyrna, the 
arrival of so great a_ personality 
could not but arouse the great- 
est interest and _ curiosity. To 
see Loti, to hear: Loti, to be in- 
traduced to Loti—for weeks this 
became the sole ambition of every 
man, and still more so, of every wo- 
man in Constantinople. In order to 
satisfy their curiosity a number of 
young women resorted to time-tried 
methods. In inflammatory epistles 
they begged for sentimental rendez- 
vous. But if. they were able at the 
trysting place to admire the great 
man, he was never given the privi- 
lege, of judging their beauty. In 
those days Turkish ladies strictly ad- 
hered to custom, only circulating 
thickly veiled under the watchful 
eyes of Abdul-Hamid’s police. Loti 
met his new friends, hidden under 
the tchartchaf. As he himself said, 
they were “‘little black ghosts, one 
like the other, and all equally anon- 
ymous.” Confusions naturally arose, 
and later came tricks and mystifica- 
tions. But unfortunately, as M. 
Claude Farrére tells us, these were 
finally carried too far. 


Among the Disenchanted, who 
all gave themselves out to be Turk- 
ish ladies of the purest Turkish 
water, there were some who, Mos- 
lem in name rather than in fact 
and very Westernized in culture, 
presented rather an unusual sam- 
ple of the female world of Stam- 
bul. And finally, it seems, there 
came one who was not Moslem at 
all, and still less Turkish, French, 
on the contrary—Varisian, and 
worse still, woman of letters. And 
it was she—today she herself ad - 
mits it—who filled the leading part 
in the comedy played to Loti, in- 
carnating Djenane, heroine of the 
novel. And it was she, driven by 
I know not what demon, but surely 
one of perversity, who inspired 
Loti with the plan of a Young 
Turk novel, to be written by him, 
and for which she would supply the 
material. The value of the latter 
may be divined. Every material 
detail was exact; every psychologi- 
cal datum was false. And for the 
first time in his life forced not to 
follow his own instincts, not to 
paint from nature, even condemned 
to plead against his own convic- 
tions (nothing was more foreign to 
his nature, more antipathetic to 
him, than the revolutionary revin- 
dications of his heroines!), ham- 
pered, hemmed, sometimes defiant. 
Loti never once ceased to remair 
inferior to himself. * * * 

°° 
N order that the romance should 
be sufficiently interesting, it 
was evidently not a had idea to 
introduce a little element of trag- 
edy: and then a little more, and 
finally a great deal. And in order 
that Loti should write with a suf- 
ficiently emotional pen it was 
above all necessary that he should 
never guess the trick played upon 
him. In turn were invented be- 
trayals, divorces, scenes of despair. 
The false Djenane was made into a 
martyr. .And not for one single 
instant, of course, was any consid- - 
eration taken of the heart of the 
author—supposed no doubt to be 
insensible. Indeed, from the very 
start, and im order to move him 
even in advance, was not a mys- 
terious relationship, as if by 
chance, discovered between veiled 
Djenane and Azivade, whom Loti 
had long ago desperately toved and 
mourned—Aziyade who had sacri- 
ficed her veil? And finally the lie 
became comparatively easy to keep 
up, and, because the novel impera+ 
tively called for an ending. which 
‘should move the reader to tears, 

“She Who Was Djenane™ with res- 
ignation wrote Loti that very 
beautiful and very artificial letter 
which we have all read, ielling him 
of her love and that she was tak- 
ing her life in order never to be- 
tong to another. 

Now Loti had no reason not to 
betieve in the suicide of Djenane, 
especially as all most diabolicaity 

prepared proofs were given him. 

* * * Things were carried so far as 
to lead him to her tomb—the pre- 
tended tomb of the pretended dead. 


Incredible as this story may seem. 


its tentacies Into @ | there is every reason to believe that 
i it is accurate in every one’ of its 
\ cruel details 


James Granam. 
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Charles R. Flint. 


. A Review by 
CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


MEMORIES OF AN ACTIVE LIFE. 
Men and Shipe and Sealing Was. 
7 Charles & 
nam’s Sons. $5. 
F Mr. Flint had entitled this 
breezy volume “As You Like 
It” or “Many Cargoes,” or even 
“Every Man in His Humor,” 
he would have described its 
contents sufficiently. He seems to 
have felt that something of that sort 
was needed to differentiate his book, 
so he did steal that noble line from 
Lewis Carroll for his secondary title. 
In him that famous conversation be- 
tween the Walrus and the Carpenter 
is repeated. 
Here, indeed, is every man's diet. 


trustmaking, 
of high finance, of filibustering. On 
one page he finds himself propping 
a tottering throne, on another set- 
ting up or pulling down a tropical 
republic, on another acting as & 
hand for the author of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, the misunderstood dreamer 
Blaine; on another creating great 
tions and hailed as “the 
Father of the Trusts’’; on another 
discoursing acutely on the 


shoot a woodcock. He. will roam the 
world over to do the iatter, and 
ciimb midnight trains with the keen- 
est relish of the fun of it im the 
course of doing the former. He 
meets every man, or almost every 
man, on even terms. Perhaps he 
has never been awed by any man 
except Kang Yu Wei, the man be- 
hind the scenes in China, of whom 
most of us never heard; and perhaps 
he would deny that even Kang awes 
him, though he palpably does. With 
the rest of the world, including the 
crowned heads he has served and 
who have served him, he is the man 





Memories of a Propper-Up o 
Tottering Thrones 


Charles R. Flint’s Vivid Career in Politics, Sport and High Finance 


from Maine and looks them in the 
eye. 

He is a man of the sea, born so, 
coming of a shipping family of wide 


sistibly to mind Longfellow's story 
of his, also along the Maine coast: 


5 en eres oe 


And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish 


And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 


And the magic of the sea. 


Only where Flint “drops into poetry’’ 
it is an old-time chantey sung in the 
days when America had a merchant 
marine and her clippers a reputa- 
tion, like this extract from the 
chantey of the Dreadnaught, famous 
*> those days: 


And now she’s a-howling down the 
Long Island shore. 

The pilot’s aboard her, as he's oft 
been before. 

With st’nsails and staysails aloft 
and below | 

She's a wild Yankee clipper; good 
God, let her go! 

So the spindrift is always in his 
eyes, and as he proudly says he has 
never got away from the sea in all 
his long life, even when miles inland 
and even though his book 
chiefly with adventure by land. 
Dealer, trader, filibusterer on a great 
scale, he holds his readers breathless 
over some story of how he created a 
navy for a belligerent nation after 
war was on, in defiance 
navies of the world. 


braggadocio ; 
just zest. He likes the good story 
just as well when he is not the pro- 
tagonist, but a subordinate charac- 
ter. For instance, he relates joyfully 
the time when he introduced Lord 
Li, the son of Li Hung Chang, and 
John D. Rockefeller. 


“I have heard much 
of your father."’ 


deals } 57 


“I am giad to meet you,” replied 
Mr. Rockefeller, feelingly, without 
noting that he was acting as a 
proxy; “I have heard much of your 
father."’ . 


**And both,"’ adds Mr. Flint with 
great enjoyment, “were happy in re- 
flected. light.” 
Occasionally he turns up a contri- 
bution. to history, or what might 
lead to one: . 

It is not generally known that 
China delayed entering the great 
war for two months so as to be 
able to act as a neutral in the pur- 
chase of certain warships from 
Yother neutrals; and those ships 
would have been bought had it not 
been for inexplicable delays in 
Washington. After China had se- 
cured warships as a neutral she 
would have joined the 
which would have added two fleets 
of modern war vessels to the naval 
allied power. 

His stories of Wu Ting-fang are 
among the most characteristic in his 
list. Once he invited a number of 
industrial liglits to dinner to meet 
Wu, who, as will be remembered, 
conducted his conversations in the 
form of questions. This time, by 
way of leading up to his usual volley 
of inquiries, he had Mr. Flint an- 
nounce that he, Wu, would answer 
any questions that jmight. be put to 
him concerning China. Instantly E. 

. Harriman, “also a human ques- 
tionnaire,’ as Mr. Flint records 
gleefully, snapped out six questions 
before Wu could ask any.. The Min- 
ister answered them all. And then: 


The seventh was a question that 
should not ha 


50, 
road, How did you 
get it and how do you keep it?’’ 





In the roar of laughter the Har- 


that Mr. to an-- 
swer the question put to him! — 


Thére is a queer chapter on Fiint’s 
Mme. Bila’ 


of a world court. Blaine was too far 
ahead of his time and too much sur- 
rounded by small politicians and 

tod - 








THE BOOK OF LOVAT CLAUDE 
FRASER. By Haldane Macfau. 


Titustrated. 184 " 
J, M. Dent @ Bons. $9. 


work is a sympathetic, 
sound and lucid exposition of 
the personal 
ity of the man Fraser, an artist 
whose untimely death at 31 cut short 


varying 
ways of trout in different waters, or} tem 


of the difference between ‘‘shooting”’ 


in England and “hunting” in the|/ ang 


United States; on another intriguing 
“in China, and telling us in fasctnat- 
ing fashion of the man behind the 
scenes there. There is no limit to 
the variety of his activities in these 
nearly seventy-four years. 
And the fun he has had in doing 
all these things, and is stil) having! 
It is a bubbling book, np 





adventure still. 
Adventure, in fact, is the 
of Fiint’s life. The normal boy’s 
eagerness for it, which in most men 
middle 


mainspring 
ft is an adventure to form a trust 
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and white drawings and in his color 


-| work one feels the shaft of his re- 
"| bellious ’ 


spirit. 

It is this picture of the man Lovat 
rather than the artist Fraser that 
engages the reader. To many his 
drawings may-seem crass and casual, 
but close scrutiny reveals that subtle 
touch which has laid hold on the 
inner meaning, the spiritual fact be- 


hind the line, the form and the con- 
cept. It is this picture of Lovat as 
a@ man that colors the rest of the 
canvas. 

Fraser died in 1921. He was 
known then to Craig, Urban, Peters, 
Rheinhardt, Jones and other notable 
figures of the stage craft.. He had 
many things planned, but the war 





cut him off. Not that he died in 


An Artist Who Loved to Play at Life 


enervated that the burden of subse-. 
quent work proved fatal. Probably” 
his greatest. disappointment. was 
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action, but its ardors left him so © 


when, after the enormous and con- ~ 
scientious effort he had expended in | 
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of THE NEW DECALOGUE OF S8CI- 
“oa oi 


a a. y Albert Edward so 
> pp. Indianapolis: The 
Gebbe-ier i Company. $2.50. 
MODERN THINKERS AND PRES- 
ENT PROBLEMS: An Approac 

to Modern Philosophy Through Its 
istory. By Edgar A. Siuge c oe 
Ph. D., Professor of Philoap phy st 
the University . of Pennsylvan 
pr. New York: Henry Holt é Co. 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: By 
Charles Augustus Stron 102 pp. 
New York: The Macmiilan Com- 
pany. #2. 
CRUSADER in the cause of 
biology is Albert Hdward 
Wigzam, whose book, ‘“The 
New Decalogue of Science,” 
is a volume well calculated 
to make thinking men look to a 
revision of many of their conclu- 
’ sions, and unthinking men to limber 


* up their machinery of ratiocination. 


iS 


- 


_ On Wigzam's banner is blazoned the 
single word ‘‘Eugenics."’ and if the 


> charger of Science astride which he 


has entered the lists at times gets 
out of hand, the worthy knight 
jousts in so exalted a cause one can 
laugh at the horse's capers. 
Mr. Wiggam is what is known as 
- a Neo-Darwinist—at least, George 
Bernard Shaw has so called him— 
and if one understands him aright, 
he pins his hope of a better and 
more intelligent race on the adop- 
tlon by mankind of preferential se- 
lection as the sole means, through 
evolution, for the improvement of 
the world. But the reviewer insists 
upon this qualification. ‘‘if one un- 
derstands him aright. Fe appears 


Eugenics, the Social Deliverer—Pure Thought in Quest of the Truth 


come our duty, if the race’ is to im- 
prove (indeed, if the race is to 
survive), to seek a further clarifica- 
tion of this principle through a 
never-lagging pursuit of the science 
of biology, and our duty to make an 
ever more intelligent application of 
that principle in our perpetuation of 
the human species. This is an in- 
spiring program, and Mr. Wiggam’'s 
enthusiasm is immensely contagious. 
It is not extravagant to say that 
“The New Decalogue of Science”’ 
has a biblical glow, as when the 
author thunders that 

Eugenics means that nothing is 
true social progress that does not 
minister to race progress and that 
race progress must be seized and 
capitalized at every point to min- 
ister to social progress. In short, 
upon a grand scale, eugenics is 
simply evolution taken out of the 
hands of brute nature and man- 
aged at least as well as, and if 
possible better than, nature man- 
aged it. If you cannot do this 
then permanent civiuzation is im- 
possible. If man cannot live eu- 
genically he cannot live at all, ex- 
cept for brief periods, above the 
state of savagery. * * * But 
the hope of eugenics, which is sim- 
ply the hope of the race for he- 
coming organically stronger and 
more capable mentally and physi- 
cally of sustaining the increasing 
weight of its own affairs, lies, 
first, in the biologist increasing 
our knowledge and, second, in the 
biologist enlisting the services of 
our writers, artists, idealists and 





from the corr 
to the main body of the woah that 
Mr. Shaw did not understand Mr. 
Wiggam aright in al! particulars, 
thereby bringing down upon his head 
a 5-000-word letter of rebuke and 

_ correction. The present writer has 
no objection to the brief epistles 
occasionally winged in his direction 
by authors; but he quails before the 
possibilty of receiving 5,000 heavily 
laden words! 

To be on the safe side, then, keep- 
ing pretty close to the text, the new 
Ten Commandments of Science:are, 
in their order: The duty of eugen- 


nee 


‘ies, the duty of scientific research; 


the duty of the socializa- 
tion of science, the duty of 
measuring men, the duty 
of humoanizing industry, the 
duty (italicized by Mr. 
Wiggam) of preferential 
reproductions of the human 
herd, the duty (also itali- 
cized) of trusting inteili- 
_ gence, the duty of art, the 
‘duty of internationalism 
and, last, the duty of 
philosophical reconstruc- 
tion. But the duty of 
eugenics is the first and 
great commandment, and 
those that follow it are in 
the nature of either appli- 
cations or corollaries. 
What the author means 
by the term ‘‘eugenics’’ is 
clearly set forth. Stating 
emphatically that eugenics 
ix not: 


Free love, sex hygiene, 
public health, trial mar- 
riage, a vice crusade, 
prenatal culture, physical 
culture, enforced mar- 
riage, the killing off of 
weaklings, a scheme for 
breeding supermen, a 
plan for producing 
genius to ofder, a plan 
Tor taking the romance 
out of love, a ‘‘scheme 
for breeding human 
beings like animals,’ or 
a departure from the 
soundest ideals of sex, 
morals, love, marriage, 
home and parenthood. 


Mr. Wiggam cites the 
definition of the Depart- 
ment of Eugenics of the 


>» Carnegie Institute that eu- 


— family."’ 


Mg 


eg tad 


genics 
which 
the natural, 
and 
qualities of 


is that science 
‘seeks to improve 
physical, men- 
temperamental 
the human 
Mr. Wiggam does 
mot call this a new science; 
-- on the contrary. ‘“‘The He- 
brew statesmen,’’ accord- 
ing to the author of the 
hew Decalogue, ‘‘incorpo- 
rated it 3,000 years ago 
-— their civil and canon 
F taw. '’ Plato and Jesus 
ua > formulated and reinforced 
_ eugenics. Darwin merely 
\ ‘Giseovered its ‘‘orgunizing 
principle.'' But it has hbe- 


hil phers in order to educate 
the outlook and perspective of both 
the statesman and the man in the 
street. * * * Eugenics is simply 
the projection of the Golden Rule 
down the stream of protoplasm— 
the Golden Rule of Science, which 
is ‘*‘Do unto both the born and the 
unborn as you would have. both 
the born and the unborn do unto 
you."’ This is the biologist's con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man. 
This, and this only. is the final 
reconciliation of science and the 
Bible. Science came not to destroy 
the great ethical essence of the 
Bible, but to fulfill it. And eu- 
genics, which is simply conscious, 
intelligent organic evolution, fur- 





nishes the final program for the 
complete Christianization of man- 
kind. 


It would be impossible within the 
scope of a single article to follow in 
detail Mr. Wiggam’'s application of 
eugenics to life, but the tabulation 
of his commandments already given 
will suffice for this in the rough. It 
will have been obvious, from his use 
of the term ‘‘preferential selection,’’ 
that the author of *‘The New Deca- 
logue” advocates more care in the 
mating of human beings than is 
practiced by ai generation § that 
makes romance its usual guide to 
ymatrimony; but as his substitution 
for romance is intelligence, no one, 
even the most conservative, can 
quarrel with-him on that score. In- 
deed, this word ‘‘intelligence’’ is the 
key to the book and to Mr. Wig- 
gam’s theory and program. Through 
it, as the selective goal of a ‘‘man- 
aged’’ evolution, will be brought 
about the true nationalism, true art, 
true freedom, true peace on earth. 

I can see only the peace of edu- 
cated intelligence. 

I can see (he writes) no natural 
peace in nature. Nature is war to 
the death. 


Thé book is not the final word, as 
perhaps Mr. Wiggam himself would 
be first to admit, for it is impossible 
to believe that even he could be so 
far carried away by the science of 
today as to assert that it may not be 
largely revised by the science of to- 
morrow. And perhaps, in view of 
the fact that science will be largely 
revised, there is more of dogmatism 
in ‘““The New Decalogue” than is 
warranted. Mr. Wiggam relies rather 
too much on statistics, forgetting 
that the science of statistics is still 
in its infancy. And when he comes 
to» answering the ancient question, 
“What is truth’?’’ by calling truth 
*“‘experimental intelligence,” if he is 
not talking gibberish, he is, at best, 
substituting psychology for meta- 
physics; and psychology can no more 
be substituted for metaphysics than 
horticulture can he substituted for 





mathematics. 





It is something of a relief to turn 





from the megaphoned pr 
ments of ‘“‘The New_ Decalogue of 
Science’’ to the serenity of Professor 
Singer's ‘*‘Modern Thinkers and 
Present Problems,’’ a book which is 
unlikely to have the popular reading 
it richly deserves, because of the 
academic tone of its title, and espe- 
cially its sub-title, inwhich the words 
**history’’ and ‘‘philosophy’* are not 
only boldly used but actually linked. 
Not merely is it not the fashion to 
read histories of. philosophy, but 
when the general reader is apprised 
of the fact that Professor Singer 
starts with Giordano Bruno, who died 
in 1600, calling him ‘‘modern,”’ he is 
likely to balk. But modern philoso- 
phy, as distinguished from ancient, 
is generally regarded as beginning 
with Bruno. Hence it is clear that 
the Pennsylvania instructor was un- 
der an obligation to tradition, and his 
discharge of this obligation should 
not operate to prejudice his cause. 

But it is not so much the matter 
of the book on which its appeal rests 
as it is its manner. The reviewer 
knows of only one other book with 
which ‘*‘Modern Thinkers” may be 
compared; that is ‘‘The Spirit of 
Modern YT hilosophy,’’ which came 
many years ago from the scintillating 
pen of Josiah Royce. Singer’s book 
has not the full brilliancy of Royce’s, 
but it has much of the same penetra- 
tion, the same keenness of analysis 
and the same power of synthesis. 
And it has in abundant measure what 
was the supreme quality of the vol- 
ume by the elder teacher and thinker 
—humanness. Moreover, it is easier 
reading for Royce, when fully 
launched, not infrequently lost touch 
with his reader, to soar beyond the 
ken of all but trained eyes and 
minds. Professor Singer never loses 
contact. 

But why is this a hook to be rec- 
ommended to the general reader? 
Because by “Present Problems’’ the 
author means these problems which 
are ever present; the problems which 
the scientists cannot solve, because 
they lie outside the range of science, 
although the scientists pretend to 
solve them; the problems of pure 
thought, pure philosophy. The book 


‘e- 





ENGLISH FICTION—ANCIENT AND MODERN . 


il. Siidech:- Ve Shiva: Yeadne’ te Mimi Sys 0 Galli Pond 
From “Things New and Old,” by Max Beerbohm. London: William Heinemann, Ltd. 


New York: Doubleday, Page € Co. 





rizes Spi Hume, Kant, 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. It re; 
states vividly, and yet comprehen- 
sively, the doctrine of pragmatism. 
that half-way point on the journe, 
to idealism which so engaged the 
mind of William James. The book 
restates Royce. For these reasons 
Singer’s book is to be recommended: 
and for one reason more—the hook 
should be read as an antidote and a 
complement to Wiggam, for an eluci- 
dation of the problem of philosophy. 
as‘ distinct from the problem of 
sclence; in short, to enable one to 
think straight, to see life clearly and 
to see it in its universality. It is 
straight thinking, thinking in terms 
of a universe, not evolution on 4a 
single planet, when Singer writes, 

Not the growth of science, but 

the increase in morality, is real 

progress, progress toward the. ab- 
solute good. 

Science, that is, can help in that 
growth of morality; but science can- 
not, without going outside of itself, 
either define morality or perceive 
when it has been attained, for, as 
Professor Singer succinctly, and with 
sharp ‘irony, states the case, ‘‘How- 
ever good a thief a man may be- 
come, he does not increase in virtue 
as he advances in science.’’ Mr. 
Wiggam, although he is blissfully 
unaware of the fact (a bliss he en- 
joys in common with most of his 
brother-scientists), is continually go- 


‘ing outside of science for his philo- 


sophical norms. His volume is a 
program, a handbook of practice. 
The final word, the final reconcilia- 
tion, is thus stated in “Modern 
Thinkers and Present Problems” : 


The scientific demand that we 
treat nature as an inviolable mech- 
anism and the ethical demand that 
the human element in nature re- 
main a free agent are consistent. 
Consistent, that is, because the 
moment that man ceases to believe 
himself a free agent his existence 
as an intelligent entity ceases. It 
can readily be seen that all the 
rest of one’s thoughts about the 
world must hang upon one’s ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of this 

reconciliation of mechan- 
ical necessity and living 
freedom. 

A pleasant and readabic 
little ._book on that most 
fundamental, as it is usual- 
ly the most baffling, of all 
the problems of philosophy. 
the problem of knowledge, 
is Charles Augustus 
Strong’s “A Theory of 
Knowledge,’" a compact 
volume which may well be 
read in conjunction with 
the two foregoing books. 
Mr. Strong states his thesis 
clearly and directly in his 
introduction in the follow- 
ing terms: 

The theory set — ~ 
the following pages rests 

on two canteens Ahad 

there is a real world in 

time and space, and that 

the Self is a part of it. I 

cannot resist the convic- 

tion that nature, spread 
out in time and space as 
it appears to be, is real 
and everything seems to 
me to show that the 

Self, with ali its facul- 

ties, is an outgrowth of 

nature, although in some 
of its manifestations it 

rises above nature. I 

conceive the Self as con- 


the nervous system. 


Mr. Strong comes out 
strongly against ‘‘behavior- 
ism’’ (with which so much 
of the present-day philoso- 
phy of science appears to 
begin and end) as being 
taken for more than it is, 

_ for more than .a mere 
gtaph, so to speak, of life. 
He insists that there is 
something other and higher 
than mere reaction or be- 
havior, and to this some- 
thing, for lack of a better 
term, he gives the name 
contemplation. ‘“‘It is by 
believing what we appre- 
hend,’’ he conciudea, “that 
we contemplate Reality 
originally, in perception; it 
is by continuing; in reflec- 
tion, this healthy belief that 
we shall be led to the con- 
templation of Truth.” 
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THE GENTLE ART OF EPISTLE-WRITING BROUGHT RUDELY TO 
Mme. de Sevigne Interrupted by the Wild Extravagances of Her Husband 








BAYETE! “HAIL TO THE KING!” 
By G. Heaton Nicholls. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


HILE it seems to the read-| Nelson’s schemes form the plot of 


er scarcely. probable that 

this novel will have the 

enormous effect which 

the author avowedly and 
somewhu {naively expects it to pro- 
duce, it is, nevertheless, a significant 
book. Apparently a first attempt, 
and written, so the author tells us 
in his preface, before the outbreak 
of the World War, withheld from 
publication all these years because 
of doubts regarding the wisdom of 
allowing it to appear, it suffers 
somewhat from lack of constructive 
skill, as well as from the fact that 
it has only one really likable char- 
acter, “Grim” Collingwood, who does 
not hecome prominent until the story 
is well under way. Nelson, the 
leading figure, the centre of it all, 
is not entirely convincing; one does 
not quite believe -in his ability to 
accomplish the marvels we are told 
that he performed, while Olive 
Garth, the heroine, shows herself 
too complete a fool for the reader to 
feel much sympathy with her, while 
her feeling for Nelson is vaguely 
und clumsily portrayed. 

The scene, opening in South 
Africa with the death of the old 
Chief, Lobengula, just after the 
fighting at Shangane River, moves 
for a short time to the United 
States, returning presently to Africa. 
The principal character, known 
through the greater part of the 
book as Nelson, ts, in reality. none 
other than Balumbata, successor of 
Lobengula, and King of the Mata- 
bele. An Arab by birth, not a Kaffir, 
and d of sual intelli- 
gence, Balumbata realizes that any 
attempt to fight with the whites, 
using Aassegais against guns, is 
worse than foolish. They can be 
bedten only with their own weapons. 
So he goes to the United States. to 
a negro college, enters the ministry, 
and presently organizes the Ethio- 
pian Church. It is as Bishop Nel- 
son, missionary. attended by a num- 
ber of négro clergymen, that h- re- 
turns to South Africa. There, as 
Collingwood declares at the la>' 

To those less advanced natives, 
who believe in a sort of divine 
right of chieftainship, he has ap- 
pealed as Chief of the Matabeles; 
to those religiously inclined * * * 
he has appealed as a person spe- 
cifically appointed by God; and to 
the natives of the towns * * * he 
has appealed as the leader of a 
proletariat: which believes it is 
producing all the wealth of the 
country. 





Although he is sincere in his work 
as an evangelist, his Ethiopian 
Church is mainly a eloak for politi- 
cal designs, for the intention to drive 
the whites out of South Africa, ¢cre- 
ating a purely negro Government, a 
*“Hiack Africa.“ To quote Colling- 
wood again: 

Neison’s idea * * * is a Black 
Africa. It is an American idea. 
There were always many negroes 
in America who were not content 
with Booker Washington’s round- 
about way, ur) who wanted to 
take a short cut to nationality. 
And so, back-to-Africa has always 
bad its advocates, and the appeal 
o? on African Nation has always 


.the United States Army and Navy, 
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inspirel response among all sec- 
tions of American negroes. 


The progress and development of 


the novel. We see him first as the 
missionary, apparently caring only 
for the Christianizing, by somewhat 
high-handed means, of all his people. 
Then, little by little, we see his 
organization spread and grow 
stronger, until a _ well-developed 
“general strike” of all the .Kaffir 
workers forces the granting of po- 
litical equality. Then a couple of 
years later comes the rising, when 
the long cultivated plans reach 
fruition, when the Kaffirs, armed’ 
with revolvers and machine guns, 
drilled, principally by ex-members of 


seize forts and arsenals, spreading 
terror from one end of South Africa 
to the other. 
‘The author has done his best, it 
would seem, to be scrupulously fair 
both to the blacks and whites, 
though there are times, especially 
in his description of conditions in 
the United States, when he appears 
to lean rather to the side of the 
colored man; to judge from his ac- 
count one would suppose that every 
negro ever lynched was entirely in- 
nocent of any wrongdoing. but, gen- 
erally speaking, he seems to be ax 
scrupulously just as possible. In 
the relations of the two different 
races there have been wrongs on 
both ‘sides; and these wrongs the 
author portrays, often clearly and, 
well. It is against what he regards 
as the blindness of the whites, more 
expecially those of South Africa, 
that the author inveighs. Colling- 
wood, who distrusts Nelson from 
the first, who realizes the all but 
‘criminal carelessness of the Govern- 
ment in permitting his organization 
to thrive unchecked, making. possi- 
ble the extensive gun-running which 
arms the natives, is regarded as an 
alarmist by his friends; no.one wifi 
listen to him until it is too late, 
until the political strength has beet 
acquired and the army seer tly 
dritied and prepared, the army which 
is to exterminate the whites in South 
Africa. 

The book has a number of dra- 
matic scenes, like the attack on the 





dairy in which the inhabitants of 
Beaulieu had taken refuge, and Col- | 
lirgwood’s adventures in Pambala- 
land, where he escaped from an ex- 
tremely Unpleasant death by an ex- 
tremely narrow margin. Though it is 
very long, it does not often drag, and 
is, on the whole, decidedly inter- 
esting. 


MY FAIR LADY 
MY FAIR LADY. By Lonis Hémon. 
Transiated by Williany - Aspenwall 
Bradley. 226 pp. New York: Th 

Macmillan Company. $2. 
OUISs HEMON is dead, but the 
:, frail and delicately designed ves- 
sel of his craftsmanship contin- 
ues to touch these shores, freighted 
With reminders of the talent that 
was abruptiy interrupted in its un- 
foldment a few years ago. This 
time it is a volume of eight short 


in THe Times Book Review of June 
$3. They sre beautifully wrought 
and definitive unities, all distinctly 
within the tradition of the French 
conte, 

It would, perhaps, be ungracious 
to state flatly thar had de Maupas- 
sant not written, these stories of M. 
Hémon’s would not have precisely 
the form they now possess, but the 
tact remains that they stem from de 
Maupassant. There is the conte 
“Fear,”’ the title, conception and 
cxecution of which all bear eloquent 
testimony to the influence of de 
Maupassant upon M. Hémon. 

The story that gives its title to the 
volume is a fresh and exquisite 
handling of the theme that hardly 
one writer has failed to touch—the 
nostalgia of maturity for the golden 
age of youth, the theme that in- 
spared Wordsworth's famous ode and 
inspired Cervantes to put in the 
mouth of Don Quixote one of the 
noblest of all soliloquies. Hémon's 
traftsmanship is unerring here. 

It is a remarkable fact that most 
of the stories deal with death, one 
of them, ‘“‘Lizzie Blakeston,” with 
suicide. The shadow of death is 
over them all, even over ‘“The Des- 
tiny of Miss Winthrop-Smith,"’ a 
story that in a handfal of pages and 
with the ‘simplest of means throws 
more light on the problem of the 
woman in business than many sta- 
tisticn! reports and many weighty 
volumes. It ft evident in all of 
them that Hémon found life bitter 
and without hope, but sustained it 
with skeptical urbanity, smiling non- 
chalantly at things ‘‘so cruel, that 
a just God should never have tol- 
erated them."" Two of the stories, 
however, ‘‘He-Who-Sees-the-Gods” 
and “Truth Fair,”’ deal with Christi- 
«nity with-a harshness that is only 
just masked by the suavity of the 
style. 

Mr. Bradley's translation, on its 
Drerits ax English prose, is correct 
and idiomatic. 


THE DIAMOND THIEVES 


THE DIAMOND THIEVES. By 
Arthur Stringer. 116 pp. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Mcrrill Company. $2. 


RTHUR STRINGER’S latest 
Avon is a stirring. well-told tale 
of the underworld. It deals 
with the «adventures of a young 
woman operative of the Jewelers’ 
Security Alliance in rounding up a 
set of clever gem thieves, and fairly 
bristles with excitement. Save. for 
this one principal character, whose 
adventures constitute the entire plot, 
the book might be classed as a series 
of short stories. But such wealth 
of episode supplies a constant stimu- 
lus to the reader's imagination. 
The characters are vividly and 
deftiy portrayed in this picturization 
of the underworld’s ‘‘smart set,” 
and the criminal psychology is true 
to type. Unlike many writers of de- 
tective stories. Mr. Stringer portrays 
his crooks’ as specialists each in a 
different tine. From the lowly 
pocket-slasher to the suave and art- 
ful wire-tapper, they act, think and 
live true to the unwritten laws of 





stories, for the most part about Lon- 
don life, reviewed on the occasion 
of their apvearance in the original 


their profession. ° 
There is a certain subtlety about 
the munner in which the book is 


written that adds greatly to the 
interest. Incident follows incident, 
swiftly and with a delightful vari- 
ance of subject matter, First comes 
the theft of the famous ‘‘blue pear’’ 
diamond, followed by the disappear- 
ance of the ‘‘Swartzdorp §star.’’ 
Then the rapid ferreting-out of the 
thieves and the recovery of the 
jewels. Later, the unexpected solu- 
tion of such cases ax “‘A Pagliacci 
in Pumps’ and “‘The Thief That 
Liked Glitter."* 

“The Diamond Thieves” can hard- 
ly be called Mr. Stringer’s best book. 
But no one can deny that it is a 
good one. 


MYSTERY OF LYNNE COURT 


‘ee ete OF eS? COURT. 
wv J. Fletcher. Balti- 


- $22 9 
aM, y Th N orman, Remin gton 


j Wompany, 
‘LETCHER knows how to tell a 
detective story. He ix able to 
create suspense and the prorer 
atmosphere of mystery and to do it 
without the heaping on of a lot of 
extraneous detail, more or less 
grewsome. The threads of Fletch- 
er’s narrative are always clean-cut 
and are woven together r:-tionally 
and inevitably. 

In this latest of his mysterv stories 
there is, tobe sure, a beautiful wo- 
man who walks in her sleep through 
moonlit glades and who carries a 
revolver, and ‘there is also a stal- 
wart young doctor who takes it upon 
himself to protect her and io clear 
her of a murder charge. ‘The au- 
thor, however, never stoops to the 
merely sensational, never becomes 
sentimental. When the hero. on dis- 
covering that he has inadvertently 
fallen in love, cries, “Govt God! 
Am I going to have softening of the 
brain?’" one somehow feels that 
Fletcher is apologizing for introduc- 
ing a love theme at all. 

“The Mystery of Lynne Cuurt”’ ts 
written with a cool intellectuality 
which becomes a detective story. It 
is logical to the point of mathemat- 
ical precision. It is also tremen- 
dously interesting. The author “has 
written it in a lively spontaneous 
style, and, without conscious effort, 
has maintained « breathless suspense 
until the very end of his narrative. 
The Lynne Court story is one of the 
best things Fletcher has done. 


TRAIL OF THE GOLDEN HORN 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDEN 
HORN. By H. A. Cody. 296 pages. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 2. 5 

HE Golden Horn is a mountain 
peak in the Canadian North- 
west, and- around it twisting 

and winding are a number of trails. 

Traveling them are: Hugo, a trap- 

per, a number of the inevitable 

Mounted Police—mounted on snow- 

shoes here—the usual breeds with 

'their usual moving picture charae- 

teristics—the men treacheroun and 

the women faithful, beautiful and 
heroic—the missionary, the lovely 
girl, fresh from the States; wolves, 
blizzards, chinooks and other props. 

The story starts with Hugo about 
to discover a baby alone in a cabin. 

Being an unusually shrewd man, he 

suspects foul play, especially after 

he finds biloodstains between the 





cabin and a hole in the ice ots 
near-by river. He takes the bal 
to a hospital in the nearest to 
although he dislikes to zo f 
Hugo's fear of the haunts of 
and the police is one of the niysi 

of the story, and we are inclined 
think that there is something wr 
about him, but we never learn 
actly what. Both he and the ai 


‘thor are reticent on this point, 1 


haps the movies will explain, — 
At the hospital the reader. | 
Hugo meet Marion Brisbane, a nur 
come north to find her father, 
disappeared when she was a 
Hugo interests her. There is 
thing familiar about him. 
has just identified him as the nr 
ing parent when she is called out 
a case. Before she gets back 
geant North of the Mounted [Poll 
declares his love for her; there 
several attempted murders, one 
two possible fractures of skulls 
a lot of chasing along the t 
around the Golden Horn. 
Norris, the old missionary, 
only character of them all that 
in out of the storm and cold, is t 
best drawn figure in the book. 
him the author has done his 
work. 





MAY EVE 
MAY EVE: Or gpe Peker ba 
Sen vork: D, Appleton € "on 
19 TEMPLE THU RSTON’S 
novel, “May Eve,"’ ts, 
of all, ‘one of atmosph 
His was dependent upon t 
creation of a mystic and eery sett 
which should suggest unearth! 
qualities without actually being w 
earthly. That he has completely ¢ 
cumscribed his theme should be 4 
parent to the most casual d 
and in so doing he has fashioned 
story that closely compels attent 
by its unity.” The action of * 
Sve'’ takes place in the little Ini 
village of Hillinatray, and the ch 
acters are set against a b 4 
of folklore, superstition and fal 
magic. Roona, the daughter of t 


forgetful professor who passes all 


time studying moths and arguin 
with his two friends, the village | 

tor and the parish priest, is di 
with an exquisite sense of subtle 
velopment. She is afraid of fife a 
various incidents, slight in ¢ 
seives, Convince her that her hap 
ness lies in taking vows in a 
vent. But May Eve comes, it 
mysterious night during ‘which the 
fairies and unearthly personagés Are) 
abroad in Kiley’s Wood, and 
changes the whole course of her lifes) 
The latter portion of the novel) 
which is taid in the wood, 

most of the characters in the ry 
eventually come, is written with “@ 
delicate sense of mystery, and theres 
are moments when that strange 
wood that is in J. M. Barrie's “Dear” 
Brutus’’ comes to mind. The white, 
hare running through the trees may” 
‘or may not be the witchiike old \ 
man, Mrs. Cantling. The tink 
with the magic pipe who tures Ré ie; ; 
into th«. moonlit forest nics of Pa is 
not be a creature out of feik-sucee 
stition. Even the m-e.iur 


¥ 


tit tet 
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Books and THE Gift for Boys and Girls: 


BE vihors pDOCTOR - Macmillan Gift Suggestions 


HE exposure of Dr. Cook's POST OFFICE e 3 New Fiction 


fraudulent oil stock activities By HUGH LOFTING LABYRINTH LUTHER NICHOLS 


lends interest to what Sir 
ft hi . ‘ 
ET at cana: aneantenan tn “This volume of the doings of By Helen R. Hull By Mary S. Watts 
~ Journalism, * just published by Har- Doctor Dolittle carries on the “The book is excellent . . . ; “The ateey fe is intensely nteresting from 
2 & Brothers. Sir Philip met Dr. activities of that most delightful rough craftsman. ning to The author's style is a ; 


drawn characters a three world to - BF My flavored with a 
o in Copenhagen at the time and entertaining gentleman in live in, full of weather and sunshine, and alive of whimsieality and wit; her s' 


the same manner which won with color and sound.”—The New Republic. natural and unforced her 
- the cag tigen | i aa instant recognition for Mr. well depic cted.”"—New York Times 
describes him thus: ‘“‘He was not Lofting’s preceding stories as view. 


te. bet had a well.chaven chin. children’s classics. . . . This 


Gh ¢ powerfal face, with 6 new book makes secure hig seat UNCANNY STORIES 


among the best writers for chil- 


Father heavy nose and wonderfully|{ Gren of all time.” N.Y. Times. ltettes tale, told with fecling, and By May Sinclair 
Wine eyes. There was something Fully illustrated by Mr. Lelie f lan “She is endowed with a really wonderful 
queer about his eyes, I thought. $2.20 collection is. bril- 


versatility. 
) They avoided a direct gaze. He Hantl 





together the 

swordsmanship.” —Buffalo Saturda : Gutmaanen Fhe Oheorea. aes 

pecmed excited, laughed a good deal, Another Book for Young Pi — nee ea. "f2.50 te : 
= 


talked biy, restl j 
SUIETas. wooin  ctroma crommmra MY Fair LADY THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
P hands, But I liked the look of him. FUN iN THE By “ By Daniel Chase 
‘He seemed to me typical of the An- RAD ORLD —— Hemon . "| “The life of the old town and the life of the 
tree ee, ae ee “~ sien as dhavaens od Lewin Eateon's work in Jung “are, al ony he ch f 
di h = wi #0 characteri w exceedingly « 
SET Tics wicccaten, uenonen By E. BOYD SMITH the beautiful epic. MARIA CHAPDELAINE, fective. ‘The story is rich in lore of our ol” 
: comes ee into play in this series of ports and of the sea itself."——-The Boston Her- 
Philip soon became convinced Fun indeed overflows in Boyd short ste $2.00 ald. $2.00 
_ that Cook was a fraud. One of the 


Smith’s pictures —- something 
Event geen chapters — bene new to chuckle over every time Leather Editions 
= book tells how he exposed the fake you study them. His text MASEFIELD | 
Rexpterer. : adequately explains the pictures. THE POETICAL Weans OF JOHN a me 
F . . a3 edition i ize and Ley A bind: contains: Salt Water Poems Ballads ; 
» “The Poet Assassinated,"’ a pic- ~— the Witow in the Bye Strest, The Dauber and The Daffodil Fields: Phil 
_-turesque and romantic novel, by F. A. STOKES COMPANY Friday ard Lollingdon Downs; Reynard pn gi hy Fox; Enslaved and Other Poems; 
4 Guillaume Apollinaire, has been 443 ith A N Y. and The Dream. ‘ 
_ translated from the French by Mat- saad ork - THE POETICAL RKS SARA TEASDALE 
: ee ten tae 2% verona : This special eeinemee a natg S three of. Sara Teasdale’s im 
- in a liwited number - er- 
tion of 1,000 ~ Japanese vellum. r r 630 6D bd bb Shadow, Rivers to the Sea, Love ay little songs, with their —_ wistful and sometimes ex- 


: ~ ultant beauty, no’ poetry wherever English is spoken.”—Merguertte W8- 
Of the author, the publishers say kinson iw New Nm aad 3. vols., $6.00. 
that *‘he is to France and Europe r 


/ what James Joyce has come to be ; i THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 
in England and America — one of | @ 1 iver 
, thi edition in t olumes, bound in blue leather. Volume 1I.—Collected Poems. Volume 

those who generated the ideas which | ’ =. Feaeeee. Rapries Bach $4.00. 
@re now taken up by the ‘mod- > 2 


* rns, "’ and of the book that “‘it|@ THE WORKS OF DOSTOEVSKY 
Ps varies in tone from the exotic and| % A new and uniform edition, complete in twelve volumes. Bound in leather. 
' the pompous to the Rabelaisian and Probable 


‘ price, the set, $85.00. 
| the fantastic.’” The book is illu-| 
| strated with a portrait of the author | , THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS ; 


‘4nd several woodcuts by Andre De- r reprint of Ba original edition with an introduction, biographical and bibliogra) pascal, by Charles 
rain. . r kenn the mger. With illustrations Phiz, Cruikshank and others, also miles of wrap- 











og 

















i: 


of the first  eaiiions. Handsomely bo in blue leather. eo $3.00. 


; Act: Se eee Or tue | IUustrated Books | 
rt M. McBride Co. : 
ppiehert M. McBride & Co. have been ; MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT By Anna Viroubova 


earl A revealing book written by one who knew Russia’s highest circles intimately whose story of it and 
hares pore »digged Among them | i its personalities, simply told, has all the impress of truth. Notable as a picture of Russian court life 

are ght Lights,’’ by Robert Orr in probably the mest important modern period of Russian history, the book has still higher and more 

Chipperfield; ‘“The Sea,’’ hy Bernard permanent value as a vindication.— The Boston Herald. $3.50. 

Kellermann; ‘*Annihilation,’’ by Isa- | & , : fa ; 

“hel Ostrander; ‘An Outlaw's Diary. EN LITERATURE An Illustrated Record 

_ Ii—The Commune,"’ by Cécile Tor- by Handrik Van Leon r GLISH 


may: ‘‘Finding the Worth While in| On page cine of: he By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse 
the Orient,’ by Lucian Swift Kirt- Magazine Section. in four volumes. New edition with a supp'ement of new ~~ A John Erskine. A history of 
land; ‘‘A Contrast,’’ by Hilaire Bel- : ey literature from its beginnings to the present day, the of which 2 ry ae 
loc: ‘‘Fanfare,"’ by Burton Rascoe, | BON! & LIVERIGHT by the profusion of illustrations set, $15.00. 
and ‘The Colonial House,"’ by 


Joseph E. Chandler. a W. 48th St.,u.y. ff THE CULTIVATED EVERGREENS Edited by L. H. Bailey 


This book will have a great appeal to all garden enthusiasts. It has been written by experts and 
A “Bibliography of First Editions compliei and edited by L. H. Bailey. Beautifully illustrated with special pictures taken from patare. 
‘of Books Illustrated hy Walter 


Crane"? has been compiled by Gert- THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST By James Baikie 
rude C. E. Massé and will be pub- : + te the lives of the loves and 
Miihed shortly by the Chelsea Pub- The auther recounts in a ae. entertaining style kings, ambitions of 


the rise of cities, the progress religions and the arts, as they have been made known 
lishing Company of London. The expluration and excavation. 


» hook is printed by the Westminster E 

' Press and will be issued in plain PIERRE CURIE By Marie Curie 
beards with genuine Crane end- Her brief volume is remarkable at once for a great story modestly told and for its picture of a com- 
papers and a portrait of the artist —— sympathetic and equal marital co-operation rare in the history of arts a sciences. —N 
as a frontispiece. Mr. Heywood Herald. 

“Sumner contributes a preface. 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD By Jack London 

‘ B. J. Brimmer & Co. announce Binding, typography and illustrations, all are superb. There are numerous tes in full color and 

that the limited, autographed edi- amy on of pages illuminated by color panels, color ——- and decorations. tale itself has 

tion of : ; merican classic. In “4 new dress it is sure to make many new friends and delight ‘a its old 
of Herbert S. Gorman's volume % friends into whee hands it comes.— Philadelphia Ledger. $2.00. 

of essays, ‘“The Procession of 


Masks,” is practically exhausted. % THE BIBLE STORY By Reverend James Baikie 

rowitsch & Som of Berlin will The eo er of oe Bible told in simple, straightforward, beautiful English, with’ fifty atacans tae 
bring out early in 1924 a German aP 
édition of Maurice William's ‘‘Social 


Interpretation of History,’’ published Books of General Interest 


here by the Sotery Publishing Com- Col I ECTED RKS OF LORD MORI EY 
oo ae ye nary ig ig ete This edition — the followi volumes: Politics and History, Critical Biographical 
A Miscellanies, 
Dublic by Professor Oswald Spengler | SLSESS, vein, Goat on Slam end Goremasene ond On Costpitasas” Star “Sesh ghhs 
who regards it as a successful refu- $2.00 at any bookstore mata ie — Sasson 
tation of the claim that Marxian so- Gs UGHTER ' By John Masefield 
cialism is based upon the science and | | E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., BLY. A KIN speychecr verse of Jezebel, ‘a strong-minded Queen maria, wedded weakling 
jaws of social evolution. The ‘‘Social rire Er oactpnte North American. bs ag 2g Mig: be ~S $1.75. 
Interpretation of History’’ has al- 


ready appeared in Englind in an THE.MALADY OF EUROPE By M. E. Ravage 


edition brought out by George Allen 
FATHOMS DEEP Qne of the most valuable contributions to,our knowledge of contemporary conditions in Burepe that 











4 


~ and Unwin of London. has been made in many a month.— 


ALL THE WAY JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU Translation by William Aspenwall Bradley 
BY WATER Op ay ety og Py ee Ry pt wig yy By 
By Elisabeth Stancy Payne fae striving for light ana love—P North American. $2.50. 
Will please the man or woman 
who loves the big outdoors. 


Price, each, $2.90 


% 


Jules Nahoum, Secretary of the 

' American-European Finance Corpo- 

> ration, has written a book on for- 
| #ign trade and the commercial re- 
* tations of the United States and Eu- 
rope under the title “The Key to 
National Prosperity.” It will be 
* published shortly by E. P. Dutton & 


: The movement for erecting a 
Monument to Jean Henri Fabre, 
which was started before the war, 
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_peul ts being made for funds to carry 
‘om tube work. It is proposed that 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ey < Published. Disenbadl 14 uy 


An Ideal Book for Your Library Table 
Page Size: 814.x 10% 


ee 
ae 


colors, Venetian ‘style, on India antique book paper 
Roycroftie in semi-flexible cloth-lined butcher paper and tied with linen tape. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Made into a book by The 
Roycrofters at their Shops. Printed in two 
Bound 


Special Pre-publication Offer For Immediate Acceptance 


TY making your reservation now, in advance of 
publication, you can obtain a copy of Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book and 18 months of 

CURRENT OPINION, both for the regular sub- 

~ scription price of the magazine alone. 

Here is a rare combination—the most interesting 


and fascinating book of the season and a whole 
year and a half of CURRENT OPINION—the 
magazine for busy people who must keep up to 
date and be intelligently informed about present 
day affairs—two big values for the price of one. 


Mail Reservation To-day 


Mail the coupon to us to-day. -Upon. receipt of 
same we will enter your subscription for CUR- 
RENT OPINION to begin with the December 
issue of the magazine. Make no remittance until 
you receive the Hubbard Scrap Book, which will 
be ready December 14, 1923. In the meantime 
you will become acquainted with CURRENT 


OPINION, and incidentally will discover that the 
editors of CURRENT OPINION take the steady 
avalanche of books, periodicals and newspapers 
that come pouring from the world’s presses each 
month, work over this huge mass of material, wash 
out the dross and present their readers with only 
the brightest nuggets of thought, opinion, discov- 
ery, creation and invention. This is exactly what 
Elbert Hubbard did with the literature of all time. 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book will enable you to catch up 
with the past and CURRENT OPINION will keep 
you abreast of the present. 


Our Guarantee 


If, after ten days’ examination, you are 100% 
satisfied with the Scrap Book, send us $1, and $1 
a month for 5. months thereafter—a total of only 
$6. If, for any reason, you are dissatisfied, you 
may return the Scrap Book and we will cancel your 
subscription. 


CURRENT OPINION 


48-50 West 47th Street 


New York City 


Elbert Hubbard 


gathered the material for 
this Scrap Book for his own 
benefit and uplift. 


The collection was made dur- 
ing a lifetime of tireless re- 
search and fruitful labor 


which placed him among the. 


literary immortals of Amer- 
ica. 


It contains the quintessence 
of wisdom from the master- 


thinkers of all time and 


countries. 


It is a book to pick up when 
you have only one minute to 
spare, but you can read it by 
the hour. 


It is a book to read and re- 
read. Much of it you will 
want to memorize. 


Its contents will never grow 
old. 


Here is a book for all those 
who enjoy wit, wisdom and 
eloquence in its most spark- 
ling form. 

Men marvel at the amount of work 


Hubbard was able to do. They 
ascribe it to genius. No doubt it was. 


But after all a large part of it was . 


PREPARATION! For years he had 
stored his mind with every variety of 
information. Probably no man of his 
time had read so widely and with such 
fine discrimination. And as an aid to 
his ever-retentive memory he had 
compiled a Scrap Book of the finest 
things, he had found in his endless 
search through ,the literature of the 
world. To this book Elbert Hubbard 


turned again and again. Some of the 


choice things, just a few.gems, were ° 


reprinted in the advertising pages of 
“The Fra,’ 
never before been published. Here it 
is complete, each page packed with 
flint and steel that cannot fail to 
strike sparks in the mind of every 
reader. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book is a 


veritable encyclopedia of genius. Here * 


are gathered together the most bril- 
liant gems of prose and verse from the 
master minds of all ages and lands. 


And, best of all, it is yours for the 
asking. By acting now you may have 
a copy, FREE. But you must do so 
promptly. 


Mail Coupon Today 


but the book itself has ‘ 
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the monument be placed ig the gar- 
» @en at Serignan where the great 
~ paturalist did most of his work. The 
) French «Government has already 
_ taken over the property there as a 
t Lion museum and laboratory of 
tving entomology. 
>. A. 8. M. Hutchinson's ‘‘This Free- 
5 dom,”” published here by Little, 
—.. & Co.. has been filmed in 
-Mngiand, and the American. rights 
"Inve been purchased by William 
* Fox. The film is now being exhibited 
im New York. 
‘Hall Caine’s latest novel, ‘‘The 
| Woman of Knockaloe,” which was 
Brought out in this country by 
| odd, Mead & Co., has also been 
> published in. England, Australia, 
» Canada, South Africa, Sweden,.Den- 
' mark. Holland, Finland and the 
"Central Empires. 
W. A. Rogers, the cartoonist, has 
taken up his residence in Washing- 
» ton, D. (., for the Winter. Besides 
| being a cartoonist and an illus- 
| ‘trator, Mr. Rogers is an author, His 
Matest book. a boys’ story entitled 
| “Danny’s Partner,” wax published 
recently by _— & Brothers. 
* R. F. Foster. long known as an 
authority on bridge, whist and other 
| card games, has joined the ranks of 
' the Mah-Jong experts. His book, 
“Foster on Mah-Jong.”” has just 
heen published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
What is believed to be a record in 
‘motion-picture sales is announced 
'— by George H. Doran Company. 
_ Metro Pictures Corporation paid 
$25,000 for the motion-picture rights 
' to “The Wife of the Centaur,” by 
| Cyci Hume. This is Mr. Hume's 
first novel and his first book. He 
> ts only 23 years old. The sale was 
. made about a week after the publi- 
cation of the book. 
4 Maurice Samuel, 
_ “Whatever Gods,"’ was published not 
' tong ago by Duffield & Co., was 
» born in Rumania, educated in Man- 
whester and I’aris, went to war from 
America and afterward served on 


whose -novel, 


the Interallied Reparation Com- 
_ Mission in Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
He once worked in a rubber works 
at Akron, Ohio, and it was there 
that he obtained the loca! color for 
| some of the scenes in ‘*‘Whatever 
Giods."" His home is now in New 
York. 
.. All the Scottish clans are repre- 
gented in George Eyre-Todd’s ‘‘The 
Highland Clans of Scotland: Their 
_ History and Traditions,” just pub- 
' fished by P. Appleton & Co. The 
work is in two volumes, fully illus- 
_trated in color. A chapter is de- 
» voted to each clan, giving its badge, 
* slogan and pibroch, its subdivisions 
and a sketch of its history. Other 
_ chapters are devoted to the great 
Lowland families, such as the Lind- 
says, Gordons, Murrays, Forbeses 
and Drummonds. ° \ 


A contribution in the controversy 
mow going on between the liberal 
*’ wand the conservative factions in the 
* haurches is ‘“Twelve Great Questions 
* About Christ,” by Clarence E. Ma- 
eartney, D. D., to be published in 
December by Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ‘The volume has a fore- 
word by J. Gresham Machen, D. D., 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


A new book on the Fall list of 
Alfred A. Knopf is ‘‘Ulug Beg," 
which is described as ‘“‘An Epic 

+» Poem, Comic in Intention, Being the 

' History of the Origin, and 
Explosion of a Superstition, by Au- 

© ‘telycus, a Snapper-Up of Unconsid- 
‘ered Trifles.’ 


| Students of Chinese poetry will 
_— “The Temple and Other 
EX, " translated from the Chinese 
' wy Arthur Waley. Among Mr. 
_. Waley’s carlier works may be men- 
‘tioned ‘‘170 Chinese Poems,” ‘‘More 
“Translations From the Chinese” and 
“The No-Plays of Japan.” The 

| poems in the present volume repre- 
; a later stage in the development 
Oriental poetry, and the author 
“prefaced his work with an ac- 

of early Chinese poetry and 

ened an appendix on the de- 

nent of different metrical 

The book is published by 


‘A few excellent books for-boys or 


FROM BEACON HILL 


Bookland is such a vast labyrinth 
of wondrous pictures and en- 
chanting pages, that it isn’t the 
easiest thing to w where to 
turn next, or how to find Fairy- 
Tale Village or "Venture Town, 
or any other place in this de- 
lightful realm of. books.’ 


a 


Here is folklore or fab 
in modern dress and gu 
wats to Fi imag 


most of it 
ae 


SURNS ($1.50) by John’ "wubert 
Cornyn. 


2273 ® 
Nature stories have an almost irresist- 
ible appeal to little children. - For 
those in search of a volume to’ read 
aloud to and girls we su; 


Thoraton : 
BEAR'S TWINS (51.50). ). For the child 
who 7 ag et Seen we recom- 
mend Zoe 


Biles Stewart's Gah. ace INTO 


THE JUNGLE ($1.50) and Helen 
ge SO ge SEA- 
jeg wen pe For every child—and 


Bt 
CHILDREN ($3.00) with its illus- 
trations in color and in black-and-white 
of 103 wild flowers. 

“SS: 2 


Here is substantial fiction-fare of ‘the 
highest standard—IN DESERT AND 
WILDERNESS -* 50) by 


Sienkiewicz and CASTLE 

G2 00) b Fora L. Shaw. Both are 
large books, i in attractive new illustrated 
editions, prepared at the instance of 
a number of the leading librarians. 


zzz? 
girls 


GhROLINE post or sligh KGL nee 


i othe 


ragga 
GRAYS cHoIe Gi. = ieee 
Jarnagin—the s fresh 
ear ina Socios € ofo ets fenene 
RADIO AMATEUR (31.75)—~a pond 
scouts will enjoy; Ware 


*s WAL’ -AND 
WIRELESS ($1.65)—which will give 
any boy a fascinati amas into the 
functions and of wireless. 

a i 7 


All of these are for children of various 
ages between four and sixteen. But 
ae ae ee cee ae ae 
potent in their appeal 

thful “ge. and 








Better buy two copies of this book 
so you will have one to re-read 
: the other. 


OH, DOCTOR! 


A New Novel 


by Harry 


Leon Wilson - 


sigh Se by Henry Raleigh 


You chuckled at MERTON OF THE Moviss. 


You chortled at 


Rucazes or Rep Gap, and at Bunxer Bean. But you won’t know 
how it feels to die laughing until you read On, Doctor: 


Spread the news! Tell your friends! Read and roar through 
the trials and triumphs of Rufus Billop who grew up to be 
a “hypo,” a person who thinks he is sick. And Rufus didn't 
cate how soon the end came... Until... 


Along came Dolores to nurse him. She doted.on 
he-men who could lick ten wildcats at a time, 
and bite nails in two. Rufus stood no chance at 
all. Then he wanted to die. He tried his best to 
die. He became reckless—a two-fisted dare-devil. 
Then what do you suppose this foolish girl did? 
That’s the part we can’t tell. But you are due to 
read one of the sweetest love stories ever told _as 
well as one of the screamingest novels ever written. 


ee 
counter—then you'll 
Tak. Sumit base eee 


Now it’s to ! 
the clack as the 


This is Dolores. Beautiful! And 
not so dumb, either. Her heroes 
were the strong, silent men of the 
eee But love works in 
mysterious ways its wonders to 
perform. You'll be surprised! 




















The ABC of Atoms 


$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“Originators of the Phone Method.” 











GARET GARRETT’ brilliant novel 


The Cinder Buggy 


By the Author of “‘The Driver.” 





E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fith Ave.,.N.Y. 


cmiematint 


1A. Knopf. 
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49 EAST 33RD STREET 


NEW. FORE. N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS j 


ESTABLISHED 1817 








-The Able 


-Lummox 
; pe By Fannie Hurst 


ARL VAN DOREN 

in the N. Y. Herald 

says Of it: “Sustained by 

an impetuous vitality 

hich rarely shows a sign of 
languor, the story moves as with 
wings. Too serious for humor, it 


One of the 
7 Guilty 
A> By W. L. George 

Hi thing ‘sais betisne Backs 


novelist has previously written. In 
swift dramatic action and novelty 


: McLaughlins 


-By Margaret 
Wilson — 


Winner Po je al 
ipts s itted o; ‘arper 
Price Novel Contest. 


Jo Ellen 
yee Black 


NOTHER fascinating novel 

by the author of The Great 

Desire. “This book is one of Mr. 

Black’s best. It adds more than 
one significant figure to his galle 

of living characters, and, like all 


has irony. It has flexible, living 
dialogue, much haunting music. 
Amazing power!” 


of plot. it is undoubtedly his finest 
achievement since “The Second the 
Blooming.” 











Grover Cleveland 


THE MAN AND 
THE STATESMAN. 


- By Robert McElroy 
Edwards Professor of History, 
Princeton University. 

9] * With an introduction by 
ELIHU ROOT. 


FASCINATING life story of one of the 
A\reaily great figures of our own time. 
“Dr. McElroy’s two volumes deserve a place 
among the few political biographies that 
stand out conspicuously as literature.”— 
Lawrence F. Abbot, in the New York Herald. 

Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 








The Alabaster Box 
By James Lane Allen 


The stoty of.a man who dared to give 
the best that was in him. $1.25 


Bunk 
By W. E. Woodward 
“Bunk is satire seasoned with wisdom. 
For intelligent people it will be a de- 
light:”,—Carl Van Doren in The Nation. 
$2.00 


Craig Kennedy Listens In 
By Arthur B. Reeve 


A new collection of six long scientific 
detective.stories about adventures in the 


~ “new criminality.” $2.00 


The Gir] in the Golden Atom 


Bees 
“a ASILYthe most significant book 
E by a woman that has come from 
est in several years. Truly ad- _tinctive quality.”"—The _ Kansas 

$2.00 _ mirable.”—The Baltimore Sun. $ 


his work, has a tingle and a dis- 


City Journal-Post. $2.00 








“Much the most successful of Mr. 
King’s many novels.”—New York 
Herald. - 


The 
Happy Isles. 


By 
Basil King 


Author of “The Inner 
By Ray Cummings ‘ Shrine.” 
An enthralling scientific romance in 
which humans reducéd to the size of the 


atom find a whole new universe in the 


diminutive scale: $2.00 A BOOK of youth, youth with the 

: courage to endure and the ambi- 

Postscripts tion to conquer circumstances. It is 

By O. Henry the story of Tom Whitelaw, who 

A treasure-find of humorous sketches triumphs in the face of the most ex- 

and poems hitherto unpublished in book traordinary twists of fate, as a boy 

form, by the story writer best loved by and a man. From the kidnapping of 
the mass of American people. $2.00 


the “Whitelaw baby,” the dramatic 
A History of the American episode with which the first chapter 
Drama 


begins, the novel mounts steadily in 
interest. The story of his struggles in 
From the Beginning to the Civil War. 
By Arthur H. Quinn 


the varied surroundings of crime and 

poverty in his childhood, his meeting 

Professor of English, University of Pennsyloania with his family, his romance, and his 
A pioneer de A the greatest crak final independent achievement is a 
ae a i masterpiece of dramatic narrative and 
Old Testament Criticism tense human interest. It has been 

By Edward McQueen Gray 

The first and only connected account 


hailed as unquestionably Mr. King’s 
finest novel since “The Inner Shrine.” 
in English of the historical development . 
of Old Testament criticism. 2.50 


The Mississippi Edition The Harp 
of the works of Weaver 


- Mark Twain 
JUST PUBLISHED AND OTHER POEMS 


HER is the library set which 
will be ideal either as a Christ- 
mas gift or as an addition to the private library 
of- the discriminating buyer of books. The 
Mississippi Edition of the complete works of 
Mark Terai will consist of thirty volumes, 
handsome, dignified, beautifully and strongly 
made, to be published in three ten volume sec- 
tions. ~The first section is now ready. Ask your cc $2.00 i 
kseller to show it to you. n uniform binding: “A Few Figs 
en 10 Volumes, Boxed, $30.00 "cin past ae 


‘ . 

Frederick W. eS 
Taylor 
By Frank Barkley Copley 

N AUTHENTIC life story of the extraor- 

dinary personality who was the inaugu- 
rator and father of scientific management. 
it combines a narrative of intellectual power, 
inventive genius, and bulldog persistence, 
with a complete and interesting discussion 
of this important development in industry. 

Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 


Adventures in 


Journalism 


By Philip Gibbs 
Author of “Now It Can Be Told.” 

HIS is an account of real romance, a 
 eenitie that is scarcely paralleled in 
the literature of this decade.”—P. A. Kins- 
ley, in the Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


ee eo oo 22) oh oe 
aay ) — Ne —— 

















$2.00 


Here’s to the Gods 
By Austin Parker 


A VIGOROUS story of modern 
youth and especially of Tony 
Morton, reckless, disillusioned by the 
war, yet alive with the high courage UE 
that will not let him play safe with life. It is a 
dramatic tale, with a poignant love story against 
a vivid background and with an ending which 
is out of the ordinary. John F. Carter, Jr., in the 
Literary Review, calls it: “Fascinating material. 
Diverting, well written and singularly refreshing.” 

$2.00 
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By Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 
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7 e Ancients A jury of 100 readers! 
*€ Continued from Page 3) Their opinions of Roger Sergel’s new novel, T= Christmas ere has little time 
BOOKS 


fier Found ggg to wade through lo tions 
iicecemen and the peaition RLIE ELS of a book's merits; he is oa y the subject— 


slaves—for the two elasses went by his knowledge of the author. Here is that 
EER tctt” unheated, brought are being printed in a pamphlet which pos- incaluable guide: 


eee Set Se sesses curious significance. These reviews 

fit will be seen. that when Mr. disclose a high level of critical talent, and W. S. GILBERT: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 

SS cracks send teen, 00 attest the intelligence of our reading publie. At last the life of one of that yrmacen geome carga yoo atend 
fully, with no senenineis, peur The jurors were under no obligation; the Illustrated. 
= iris of thinge—what ‘languagt book was sent to the first 100 of the 756 (to THE TOMB OF TUT-ANKH: MEN 


Eiae Minoans spoke, how and when Nov. 27) applicants, with no stipulation d Carter and A. C. Mace 
Ewe gong eee, Png sys a other than to state their frank opinion. In ng authoritative ho yd of ro famous discovery in the ~—_ ; 


fferent; he k thi hlet, which we call a 
~ ‘gomethi ite differen e knows, n is m e 
Sltthet dupgho suc tase. Theve Sn eS WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


are more things in his philosophy é6 e 9 ‘ rors The Right Hon. David wpe Gearge 

' than are dreamed of in heaven and The appalling positior of Europe idiscussed with eloquence and 
a. e on er fire. $3.00 
 ~ Some things he does know, e. g.-, 


| Buripides. His study of women and THE GENESIS OF THE WAR 


the relations of the sexes in the Eu- contains some extremely adverse notices, The Right Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith 
ee eerver'a tan some that are amusing and some that praise “The pre-eminent record of fateful years.” $6.00 


| rather more Euripidean. Even fem- the book highly. THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE. 

| inists, however, may be distressed to Joseph Collins 
ip Pend that he regards the household of Some of them are unsurpassed for acumen An X-ray of the minds of the most conspicuous of literary artists 
rs on on et meee and style by professional reviews. Taken of today. $3.00 


MRoad wirary cvtie, wo a. bie: collectively, they constitute a footnote to THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 


torian he is about as bad as pos- current American criticism. The brochure . James Harvey Robinson 


FRM a: 
As to hin thesis that Greece tenj- Will be read widely, and its implications will ee eee ee eee eee 


finishes. 
because it gave women no fair li eircl ‘ 
eae Meee od mimectuatts|  D¢ discussed in literary circles. BEHIND THE SCREEN __.. Samuel Goldwyn 
thi of political—life, he asanennenseeas€’ ut He reesessessssesee,| Intimate reminiscences of famous movie stars—Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Eile beings in a pafticle of evi- We will send a copy ' Farrar, Pickford, and others. Illustrated. $2.56 
dence to support it except the gen- ’ ‘ 
fal assertion that no state can| 2 &ll who asked for Ain VICTOR HUGO: HIS WORKAND LOVE | 
* prosper ‘‘which refuses political “ Arlie Gelston,” the nae ndrew U. fF. Maggar 


freedom to more than half its popu- 78 The great romancer’s marriage, his fifty-year romance with Juliette 


lation."" Doubtless such | States 100 whose reviews yah yy Drouet and his life in exile. $6.00 
Should not prosper, but often they . 


Save. Why-docs be say nothing of| are in it and the 656 PY, OLD DAYS AND NEW Lord Ernest Hamilton 
~ Sparta, where co-education, girls’ “Excellent raconteur he proves himself on every page.” $4.00 


athletics and equality in property i B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc. 
Ownership made the women the who asked too late. 116 West 13th St, N. Y. R. L. STEVENSON 

















Frank Swinnerton 


equals of the men? Yet Sparta Wena ened: free: = “Since its appearance Stevenson’s reputation has never been the 
on. too. ; : We will also send it free to “ARLIE GELSTON” or Ee CISSING  Senk® 

eerees fact, produced mest © F AND HER CRI : rank Swinnerton 
the romantic love stories recorded any reader who asks for it. Tics o G 


in Greek history of the classic pe- ae The only. competent study of the author of “New Grub Street.” $2.00 


ylod; yet it was the testimony of ~ Namey” Re THE OUT TRAIL Mary Roberts Rinehart 
See Creche that no man: but B. W. HUEBSCH. INC. weseenetaces -....-| This famous author “roughing it with the men.” Many w- : 
0 











H a Spartan could get much excited : 
about a female Spartan. That is Sidbies graphs. 


to say, in Sparta women were peo- | TALES OF TRAVEL Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 


) . ple. but unfortunately like the men Lord Curzon was famous as a traveller before he became a a 
750 








) ~ they were Spartan people. Illustrated. 


MISSTATEMENTS OF FACT AUNT POLLY'’S STORY OF MANKIND 
Editor of The Times Book Review: ionald Ogden Stewart 
in the review of my book, *“The Author of “A Parody Outline of History” and “Perfect Behavior.” 
Fiying Buccaneer,” which appeared Illustrated $2.00 
in Tue Times, the following state- . 
ment is made: 

Some of the tedium is averted 
hy a delightfully eccentric com- 
positor, the frequent use of “al- 
vight"’ with that spelling, and the ‘ 
recurrence of many such old fa- These. stories and 


Yorite phrases as “blushing for | 3 . sketches by Dreiser lead 
shame” and “burning with pas- 
sion.” the reader to a revela- 


l-am sure THE TIMES does not tion of the essential 
deliberately misquote a book in or- 


der to add to the force of any ad-| | ‘ humanity that performs 


verse criticism it sees fit fo make New York’s mighty 
therefore | am writing to_point out ® 
* that the two phrases so contemptu-; - labors and revels in its 


ously referred to do not appear at never ending carnival. 
any point in the book, despite the 


assertion of your reviewer that] RS = A beautiful, glowing, ob- 
there is a “‘recurrence’’ of them. * servant, panoramic book 


Surely if a crit: tom is honestly 


| made it is not necessary to descend ‘hs h the 38 € 
} to misstatenients to bolster up the : by C. B. Falls perfectly 


Opinion arrived at by the reviewer. = ; cture. . 
tinder the circumstances THe Times - a ‘ Pi . case 
i Owes it to me in fairness to correct 
“this portion of the criticism at least. 
{ With: regard to the ‘‘tedium” of 


pe + ¥ 2 
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WHAT BOOKS CAN DO FOR YOU Jesse Lee Bennett 
Fifteen keys to the world’s knowledge and as many invaluable read- 
ing lists. $2.00 
RICEYMAN STEPS Arnold Bennett 
“This is Arnold Bennett at his best.”—New York Herald. $2.00 
JEREMY AND HAMLET Hugh Walpole 


The delightful humorous adventures of a small boy accompanied by 
his dog. $2.00 


YOUNG FELIX . Frank Swinnerton 


“I deem it better than aught else of Mr. Swinnerton’s, which is to 
say considerable.”—New York World. $2.00 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE CROFT Ralph Connor 
Connor’s best since “The Sky Pilot.” A romance of fine struggle. $2.00 


ANTIC HAY Aldous Huxley 


1 “‘Antic Hay’ is satirical light literature, done with a deft, sure 
touch.”—New York Times. Author of “Crome Yellow.” $2.00 


THE WALLET OF vere LUNG Ernest Bramai: 
“Kai Lung’s Golden Hours a By 
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F 
game wit and golden “skill at story-telling. 


GOOD « oll STREETS OF NIGHT John Dos Passos 

reading the book; that is a eondi- 1 WEST 48° S$ The intense truthfulness of the picture is both honest and com 

tion of the reviewer's mind, and I BON! £ BON! € LIVERIGHT NEW YORK. WY sionate. Auther of “Three Soldiers.” $2.00 

i errs he was compelled to read Tele) 45 : WIFE OF THE CENTAUR Cyril Hume 
» % experience in doing so, ap- 

parently, is not so fortunate as that _—— = ————_ <== | Beneath the surface glitter of a novel of the youth of today a genuine 


of other critics who have done me sense of the true va of life. 
the honor of reading the hook, and 


i’ sesttnat- wall’ “belemaed’. ced DR. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI’S JENNIFER LORN Elinor Wylie 
(strange though it may seem) fa- “In ‘Jennifer Lorn’ both author and. publisher have united te make 


Norable criticisms of it. B of the volume a sheer delight.”—-_New York Times. $2.50 

* When it comes to your revi "s easts en and God 

eriticism of the. -peioudo-artentific” 9 THE GAY YEAR Dorothy Speare 
3 aspect of the book, his halting qual: By the author of “Dancers in the Dark”—a novel of young married 


Hications, cautiously given, clearly people of today. 
» Show that he was not in‘a position ‘The Besten —— “The author ofthis mest extraordinary 


Transcript 
> to adequately judge the merits of volume of adventures is a Polish fessor and scientist.’ CONVENIENT booklet containing a brief ac- 
x ctions upon w The New York Herald * uthentic 
- tory oo lng ee DMii~VEdGcGw Te A count of 200 and more of the best books of 


The book is not put forward as The Chicage Daily News: ‘“Ossendowski romancer; tells year ill sen reques 
+, gem of literature. Its theme doe his story with a remarkable candor and pa le ” . the - os = = a s ad 
lend itself to such treatment. 


pla ene i lets about 
. The Argonaut, Sam Francisco: “His recital forms one of those || 27 outlines, book 
is . a 5 > 
Sivistare Bo the ait showing te literally breath-stopping tales one cannot lay down pores Swinnerton, etc. , and sample copies of THE 
bilities of the immediate fu-|]| The New York Tribume: 
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“In addition to all book free reques 
, the details of- which are nov/[. lights on current petaliid adit oeligines Coedigine dred he ag q — _ 
mat exaggerated in view of oUF!) 4 mareclous.chsorbing book. On sale af all 
t knowledge and experience. ? . oe at all bookstores, $3.00, postage extra 10,0) 37.05) GEORGE H. DORAN ‘COMPANY, Publishers 
Yours very truly, 


JACK BINNS. E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York BOOKS 244 Madison Avenue New York 
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To this witty and diverting tale 
of Paris and young love, Jack 
Kahane has brought the true 
atmosphere of the boulevards, 


RED MOON 
By JOEL TOWNSLEY 
ROGERS 


The thrilling story of the loves 
of Rose Dawn and the hates of 
old Tim Grady. 


“Mr. Rogers has set a new pace 
in high power fiction.” 


Osborne in the New York World - 





VoL I. Tom Cringle’s Log, 
Michael Scott. 


Herman Mefville. 
Vol. VII. The Green Hand, 
George Cupples. 
$1.25 per volume 








of the BUCOLEON 
By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN 
SMITH, author of “The Doom 
Trail,” “Beyond the Sunset,” etc. 


A hunt for untold wealth in 
post-war Constantinople. 


“Mr.Smith knows very well how 
to keep his readers interested, 
with no desire to drop the book 
until it is quite finished.” , 

New York Herald 


$2.00 


THE BIG HEART 
By JOHN G. BRANDON 

Here is the story of Patrick 
D’Alroy Courtenay, officer and 
gentleman, and of plain Paddy 
Courtenay, demobilized and 


broke. 


“If you would court forgetful- 
breezy adventure story whose 
characters have character, then 
get THE BIG HEART.” 

Philadel phia Public Ledger 


$2.00 


. Little Journey.” 





HARVEST OF 
JAVELINS 


| By BERTRAM ATKEY 
The popular creator of “Winnie 


O’Wynn and the Wolves” proves 
his versatility in this new tale of 
Cairoand thedesertbeyond. $2.00 
MARY tHe THIRD 
AND OTHER PLAYS 

By RACHEL CROTHERS 
Miss Crothers best plays in a 
single volume, including the title 
play, “Old Lady 31” and “A 


: $2.00 


YOU and I 
By PHILIP BARRY 


The Harvard prize play for 1922 


| mancer.” Phila. North American 


is one of the most readable bits 
of comedy of the decade. $1.50 


Samson and Delilah in five acts. 


“Tt is wonderful because it is writ-. 


ten by a genius.” Boston Transcript 


; $1.50 
KATERINA 
By LEONID ANDREYEV 
Translated by Herman Bernstein - 
A Tragedy, in Andreyev’s best 
, of pre-war Russian so- 
" $1.50 


ciety 





ECT GIFTS. 


THEATRE 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER, 
author of “The Russian Theatre,” 
etc. With 25 illustrations by Lucie 
R. Sayler. 

This is the season’s only com- 
prehensive book on the theatre. 
It is at once stimulating, sugges- 


When you can’t go to the thea- 


tre of an evening, let’ Oliver 
Saylor’ tak to. yon stat Ow 
American ‘Theatre. You may not 
always agree with him but cer- 
tainly you will be entertained 
and amused. 


You can obtain material for a 
winter’s conversation from your 


bookseller, in exchange for $4.00 


A ee 


CESARE BORGIA 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 
Author of “Scaramouche,” etc. 

“Sabatini is an excellent historian 
as well as an i ro- 


“As exciting as anything its au- 
Chicago Tribune 
Illustrated $4.50 
LEOPOLD I 
OF BELGIUM 
By DR. EGON CAESAR 
CORTI. Translated by Joseph McCabe 
The many readers of Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria” will take rare 
pleasure in this biography of her 


The BONZO PUPS 
by storm, G.E. Studdy 
is the artist and George Jellico 
A Box of Tricks 

A Lucky Dip 

Puppy Tails 75. per volume 





$4-50 | 





The author relates the effect of 
the glands upon the unconscious, 
with that of the unconscious up- 
on the and goes into a 

balanced discussion of 


PORTRAITS, vo. 4 


ByFRANK HARRIS, author of 


“Oscar Wilde,” ete. 
Frank Harrisisalways interesting, 
even though his searching char- 


acter analysis and cutting wit are | 


apt to lacerate one’s favorite dem- 
Harri vie 
anyone whom he has not known 


. intimately, nor, one might add, 
about 


anyone who is not well 


worth knowing. $2.50 


The books mentioned above were selected at random from Brentano’s Autumn List. 
For more complete information, write for Brentano’s Announcement, Autumn—1923 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


a and the young student, Chris- 
r Casson, may be only the in- 
Witable result of the imagination of 
two sensitive beings. But these 
Gi gs do not matter. Mr. Thurston 
has fashioned his book in such a way 
2] the reader desirous of reading 
"magic into it may do so, or, if he is 
a matter-of-fact reader, he may ac- 
u reasonably for all the incidents 
t oceur and which bring faith to 
P the cynical Christopher and morta! 
Aove to Roona. 
- The characters in themselves are 
| @xeellently drawn. There is real 
Thumor in the unending arguments 
> between the priest, the professor and 
"the doctor. Three diverging points 
| of view are set off one against the 
other in a most amusing manner. 
Christopher is drawn with fideltiy to 
’ the type of young man compact with 
pwook knowledge but ignorant of life. 
, as has been intimated be- 
he ete. is an exquisite characterization. 
} And in such lesser personages as the 
witchlike Mrs. Cantling, Con Mul- 
eahy and others-enough portraits are 
} given to convey an idea of the small, 
i superstitious Irish village somewhat 
- off from the main currents of mod- 
ern affairs. Mr. Thurston's prose is 
} delicate and often poetical. 


SINNERS IN HEAVEN’ 


) SINNERS IN HEAVEN, By Clive 
q Arden. Indianapolis: The Robbs- 
Merrill Company. 


{ A i latest resurrection of Kob- 
i inson Cruso oceurs in Clive 
, Arden’s “‘Sinners in Heaven.” 
| Here we have the usual equatorial 
| island, the cocoanut groves and the 
banana trees, and even a tribe of 
| Renuine, wnregenerate cannibals; 
| but the author is generously ‘n- 
i elined, and although he _ several 
times sends tremors through the 
nerves of the sensitive reader, he 
} mever permits the savages to enjoy 
a feast other than one of breadfruit 
or of fish. The author's object, 
moreover, docs not seem to be 
merely the raveling of a startling 
‘adventure tale; he is seriously dis- 
posed, and there is a mora! lurking 
ever behind the corners of his novel. 
| What would be likely to happen to 
'A~- man and woman, strangers, 
| wrecked together on a desert island? 
| is the question he is constantly ask- 
ing: and he follows this up by in- 
quiring whether a marriage rite 
may not be sacred even when sol- 
emnized by none of the conventions 
ef civilization, whether two lovers 
H-cut off from all other members of 
) their race may not consecrate their 
} union by the light of the rising sun 
or the burning skies of the fullborn 
NS day as well as by the dogmas of 
preachers or the utterance of formal 
vows. 

This indicates the general nature 
of the story. Barbara Stockley, an 
English girl, accepts with enthusi- 
aaa the chance to go on an aero- 
| plane ride to Australia; and in the 
‘course of the man and woman is to 
‘plane encounters a tornado, suffers 
) the calamity necessary to the plot, 
‘and deposits Barbara on a South 
‘Bea island in the company of Alan 
Croft, her pilot. Communieation 
‘with the outside world is impossible; 

the island is uninhabited except for 
la tribe of savages; and the only re- 
| course of the man and women is to 
jattemnt to live Crusoe-fashion as 
jhest they can. Feliow-castaways as 
\they are. one might expect them to 
twerk in co-operation; instead, a 
strong antagonism at first arises be- 
cen them; but in the end it gives 
‘way to friendship, and eventually to 
‘love; and at this point Barbara and 
Alan are confronted with the prob- |i 
Mem that forms the subject of the 
book. From the first, the man is 
|) willing to cast aside all civilized con- 
j ventions; but the woman hesitates 
jtong before acceding, and he does 
not attempt to influence her against 
her will; but once having made up 
her mind, she has made it- up im- 
))mutably, and does not regret her 
| | action even after she returns mi- 
/Paculously to her own small English 
-|tewn and there finds herself in dis- 
} grace. 
bb On the whole, the novel is credit- 
ably written. It maintains the in- 
“ste from beginning to end; it de- 
‘? the atmosphere of the English 
email town with reality, and that of 
‘island with vividness. 
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The Struggle 
For Power In 
Moslem Asia 
By E “lexander Powell 


“HE author of “By 
Camel and Car to the 
Peacock Throne” in 

this book gives a bril- 

hant, vigorous, crystal] 
clear account of the 
shrewd, shocking, fas- 
cinating maneuvers ot 
fngland, France, Turkey 
and others for positions 
of vantage in that vast 
territory eastward from 
the Mediterranean to the 
vorders of India. The 
orize is the tremendous 
undeveloped resources— 
especially oil—in that 
great sweep of ancient 
settled territory. Mr, 

Powell has only recently 

returned from a trip 

through Hither Asia. 


(Price $2.50) 








ARE YOU A GOOD 
AMERICAN? NO. 


“The public schoolse."" says The Chicage 
Tribune, “are not doing what they might 
to instruct our youth in the principles 
of Americaniam yet it is in youth citizen- 
ship is formed.” 

You are not a good American, able to 
write and speak in defense of your gov- 
ernment. because the theory and practice 
of our Constitutional system never have 
been taught in schools. But you are not 
to blame. therefore. Neither are the 
schools. For until now no book has ex- 
isted explaining to the reader and the 
pupil the real meaning and the practical 
uses of the leading clauses of our Con- 
stitution. 

Of this book Chief Justice Thompson 
of the Supreme Court of Wlinois says: 

“It deserves a place in every public li- 
saa on the nebrncr table in ev a home, 
and in the school. 

Train the po 4-4 boy and et in the 

foundation principles of our government and 

we are safe’ from our jerous enemy 

-—the lack of understanding.” 

Let one of the family read this fasci- 
nating book to the others, all discussing 
it together. 

See that it is put as a text-book in 

he upper grades and the high schools 
of your children. 
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Yankee Jacks 
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When our navy was young. $2.00 
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Annapolis Academy to-day. $2.00 


estward Ho! 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S great 

story superbly illustrated with 16 

plates in color by E. A. COX. 
$3.00 
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FOUNDATIONS 
OF THE MODERN | 
COMMONWEALTH 


By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Harvard University. 


WHAT is justice? And 

what is liberty? Is there 
any real freedom in a State 
where men are compelled to 
obey laws which they dis- 
like? These, together with 
. the philosophic background 
of popular government, are 
some of the questions which 
Dr. Holcombe takes up with 
| particular reference to the 
problems of the present 
time. $3.00 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, | 
| 49 E. 334 St., New York City ity | 
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Arthur Schnitzler 


A new novel by the Viennese author of Casanova's Home- 
coming, who is rightly called the prince of story tellers. _ 
None but Schnitzler could have conceived the character of 
Graesler, the half worldly, half naif middle-aged phy on 

2.50 
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in search of a wife. 


D. H. Lawrence 


N.Y, Times—“Not a paragraph that is not luminous!) 
provocative.” 


N. Y. World—“A story of tremendous vitality.’ 
N.Y. Tribune—“Miraculously and Daicecedy maser 
2.00 


Beatrice 
Kean 


author of 


Intrusion 
and 


Invisible Tides 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph—“F ar surpasses Norris’ many- 
editioned success. Her handling of modern marriage is in 
itself a gem and more just and truthful than most contem- 
porary novels.” 

N. Y. Evening World—“We want to give it our ardent 
recommendation.” $2.00 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Paul Morand 


N.Y. World—*‘Perfectly done. M. Morand seems to be 
the happy accident among those who can tell of Europe’s 
aftermath. He can delight.and amuse one with his wit and 
grace.” 

Dr. Joseph Collins in N. Y. Times—“The world is is 
eventually, to be debtor to M. Morand. 


mes tro-don 


esualdo 


Giovanni Verga 
Translated by D. H. Lawrence 


N. Y. Herald—‘The book is of universal significance.” 

N. Y. Tribune—-“A fiction writer of the first rank; a guide 
into a new civilization.” 

Ernest Boyd in The Nation—*Pages as powerful “ "4 
in modern literature.” 


Escapade 


Evelyn Scott 


San Francisco Journai—* ‘Escapade’ should rank with the 
greatest autobiographies the world has produced 
H. L. Mencken—“A genuinely remarkable work, both as 
document and as literature.” 8vo. $3.00 


Studies In Classic 


American Literature 
D. H. Lawrence 
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ublic Ledger—“‘In the brilliancy of its incom- 

parable and keen judgment, sane, well proportioned 
and refreshingly conservative.” 

Philadelphia Record—“An intellectual tonic. 


Filled with 
sentences that contain entire essays.” 8vo. $3.00 
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“A great human document. If I 
had the means I should put .tt in 
every home in the land,” 


writes one enthusiastic reader of 


Professor Michael Pupin’s 
Autobiography 





FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 


“It should prove an inspiration to any youth who 
has his way to make and a stern rebuke to those who 
are not making the most of their opportunities. . . . The 
author is more. than a scientist. 
and a ‘philosopher.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“A fascinating story, set down in many parts with the 
sensitiveness and vision of a poet. . The life story 
of Prof. Pupin will . . . thrill readers with its tale of 
persistence, courage and individual effort, modestly told. 
It is a distinct and valuable addition to the growing 
literature of the American immigrant.”—Boston. Glabe. 
“His is a most fascinating book.” —London Times. 
Second printing. 


Landscape Art: Past and Present 


By Harriet Hammond McCormick 


Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick was ever a deep lover of beauty in 
landscape and garden. This beautiful book has 56 photogravure 
illustrations, covering’ many notable examples. 


Limited to 1,200 copies, printed from type. 


As I Like It 


Brilliant discussion of books, plays and timely questions. 


. 


The Complete Poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


More than 200 of these poems were. never 
before published except in a limited mes 
4s 


The Short Stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


For the first time complete in one © Z 
volume. $2.50 


By Wm. Lyon Phelps 
$2.00 






Mankind at the Crossroads By E. M. East 


The former Acting Chief of the Statistics Division of the United 
States Food Admiaustration shows the world nearing the margin of 
Starvation. Justrated. $3.50 


Rembrandt and His School 
By Prof. J. C. Van Dyke 


“A demonstration of what scholarship and industry can do to clarify 
a confessedly murky situation. - It shows that art criticism is not a 





matter of casual and capricious impr uta re d activity 
of the mind.” —Royal Cortissoz. Profusely illustrated. Limited to 
1,200 copies. - $12.00 


He is at heart a poet. 


$20.00 





Illustrated. $4.00 : 
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ONE DOLLAR EDITION 
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Americanization 
of Edward Bok 

Fourth lar, ints: 
this edition’ the 2808 


printing of this book. $1.00 


BY 


DOLLAR EDITION 
Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters 
to His Children 
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Revtinen. Seed toes 
printing of foe edition. 


m 
Captures 


By John Galsworthy 
Stories by a master of the 


short form. 
Fourth printing. $2.00 
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Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt 
By Arthur Train 


Ephraim Tutt as the hero of 

eight new episodes. Third 

printing: #2.00 
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Lazy Laughter 
By Woodward Boyd 


“Woodward Boyd is like a 
refreshing breeze, wafted 
through the somewhat arid 
ranks of our younger nov- 
elists. Because she does not 
iry for sensationalism, she 
actually manages to give 
us something new and in- 
teresting to tonsider. 


She has a subtle ift of 
satire.’—Boston Tran- 
script. $2.00 


Companionable 
Books 

By Henry van Dyke” 

“Dr. van Dyke’s work at 
its best. That best, to the 
minds of some of usat any 
rate, is also the actual and 
positive best which the craft 


f criticism in the English 
po stm 5 has in recent years 


coe superlative, but is 
none the less deliberate.” 
—Sir Sidney Colvin. 
Fourth or ser 
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“One of the finest 


things in literature.’ 


’ 


The Right Hon. 


Winston S. Churchill’s 
Masterly Historical Memoir 


THE WORLD CRISIS 1915 


“Mr. Churchill’s account of his-experiences at the Ad- 
miralty, when the battle of the Dogger Bank was being 
fought and the wireless reports of the British ships were 
coming in, is one of the finest things in literature.” 

—The Saturday Review (London), 


“This volume marshals the whole case with admirable 
skill and convincing force. Mr. Churchill not ‘only fully 
vindicates his policies as the head of the navy and a 
member of the British War Cabinet, but he has made an 
expert and singularly valuable contribution to war his- 
tory.””—New York Tribune. 


“He is fully equipped with the imagination necessary 
for the handling of great material like this. The account 
of the Dardanelles expedition, the whole conception of it, 
the fight for its continuance, the tragedy and far-reaching 
consequences of its failure, are told here with a veracity 
and authenticity that could hardly be matched.”—Filson 
Young in The New York Times. With maps and diagrams. 

$6.50 


My Musical Life By Walter Damrosch 


“M:. Walter Damrosch has written a remarkable book. Re- 
markable because of its full, frank and engrossing revelation of an 
extraordinary career and because of the wide range of subjects and 

rsonalities that it traverses.’”’ — Lawrence Gilman in the New York 

ribune. Th $4.00 


History of Assyria By Prof. A. T. Olmstead 


A colorful historical narrative and an outstanding achievement of 
With color frontispiece and many | 


American historical research. 
illustrations. 


Ventures in Book Collecting 
By Wm. Harris Arnold 


$7.50 


The ‘Saher was one of the foremost bookmen in America. The - 


stages by which he built up his remarkable collections are set forth 
with charm and humor. The illustrations and facsimiles cover many 
notable specimens never before reproduced in print. $3.50 


Holland Under Queen Wilhelmina 


By Prof. A. J. Barnouw ~ 


“A luminous, penetrating and sympathetic analysis of Dutch 
achievements in the past quarter century. . . . Nowhere else can one 


- find such a summary.”—-New York Evening Post. Illustrated. $3.00 


A History of Music 
Translated from the French by F, H. Martens. 


The entire field of musical history is covered and American music 
is dealt with in relation to the whole. $2.50 





From McKinley to 
Harding 
By H. H. Kohisaat 


An illuminating volume of 
reminiscences by one who 
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, it unfolds give it a special distinction as a book very best way to read a book; that is, I took By Kenneth Grahame 
$3.00 } A : | week-end for it and finished -it in two sessions. 
| for Christmas giving. It is a book that one wishes | 
Ses j ” A Pe Maret A re 
: : | to own, and, for the same reason, a book that one | -- - I read carefully through a very deep admire ful illustrations in color and 
American Artists [| i, oud to give. | tion for the book, which I consider a noble novel. line by Neue) Bavwhart. 
By Royal Cortiss : | . . . Nothing could be truer than his motivation, $3.00 
| Studies of many of the mest A story of universal appeal | this sense of character, and the impression of 
significant figuresin A mer- | _. “It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the book | truth which he gives all through it. Also there 
| écam painting. A valuable ; has the sort of appeal that in critical slang is | is constantly a fine poetic insight and a respectable 
| contribution to the history | called universal. It is the work of Mrs. Wharton | and understandable mysticism. . . . I should 
cana $3.00 | the serious artist. . . . This book is a work of | ‘like Meredith Nicholson to know what a great 
4 : art.”—Llewellyn Jones in the Chicago Evening | gespect I have for the author of ‘The Hope of 
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Edith Wharton’s greatest novel - 
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The power and beauty of this novel, the re- | 
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Current 
Magazines 


ROHIBITION Under the Spoils 
System," by William Dudley 
Foulke, -and ‘‘Obstacies to En- 
forcing the Volstead Act,’ by 
Imogen B. Oakley, are two ar- 

ticles in the December Current His- 
tory, both imputing the responsibil- 
ity for the lax enforcement of the 
Volstead act to the fact that pro-| 
hibition enforcement officers are ex-; 
empt from civil service rules. The, 
writer of the second of these articles, 
after - recounting the evils which 
spring from the holding of such of- 
fices by political appointees, de- 
clares: 

There is only one way in which 
the prohibition question can be re- 
moved from the influence of party 
politics and that is to place the 
entire prohibition service under 
the protection of the Federal Civil 
Service act. Promptly on the pas- 
sage of the Volstead act over the 
President’s veto the National Civil 
Service Reform League prepared 
a bill to nullify the * exemption 
clause and replace enforcement of- 
ficers in the classified rig and 


with the 

Sterling, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Retrenchment and 
Civil Service Reform, and Repre- 
sentative ‘Tinkham in the House 
it was brought before hoth houses 
of Congress. It received the en- 
dorsement of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs and the 
National league of Women 
Voters, but when the Sixty-sev- 
enth Congress finally adjourned it 
had not heen reported out of com- 
mittee. The entire bootlegging in- 
‘dustry of the country lined up 
against the bill, but its most for- 
midable was the Anti- 
Saloon league. Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, counsel for the league, 
objected to placing enforcement 
agents in the c' service for 
three specific reasons: 

(1) It is an absolute necessity 
that enforcement agents be prohi- 
bitionists by conviction and in 
practice, and under the impersonal 
civil service law there can be no 
guarantee they will meet this re- 


quirement. 
(2) Agents who have to do with 
search se! 3 are 


under. the civil service law to 
have a certain knowledge of law 
and to show two years’ experi- 
ence, either of which requirements 
might prevent the appointment of 
a man otherwise specially fitted 
for the work. ; 

(3) It is vitally necessary that 
agents who show themselves inef- 
ficient or dishonest, or who ally 
themselves with bootleggers, 
should be instantly dismissed, and 
under the civil service law it is 
extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get rid of incapable or 
corrupt employes. 

The remainder of the article is de- 
voted to demonstrating the absurd- 
ity of Mr. Wheeler’s “reasons,"’ a 
feat not much more difficult thah 


proving that two times two equals 
four. 


f 





A timely thought, appropriate to 
the Christmas season, is expressed 
by Elizabeth G. Britton in her ar- 
ticle on “Long Life to Our Christmas 
Greens!"’ in the December Garden 
Magazine: 

Dy J wreaths of holly, long ropes 

of fragrant pine, the glisten of 
laurel, the clustered red fruits of 
the winterberry, and the pungent, 
woodsy breath of spruce are all 


ristmas 
them. And yet one of these days, 
if we don’t watch our step, we'll 
to ristmas withou 


have 





“Somebody's always taking the 
joy out of life,”” now you may 
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Valuable Legal Advice 
With these wonderful books‘in your 
library you are always prepared for 
any legal emergency. You are sure 
your legal rights. 


You need never 
make any 
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your money back. Bat 
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“Miss Gale’s best work.” 
—Dutleok. 


BIRTH 


ZONA GALE 


“Miss Gale’s skill in character 
drawing, her delineations of the 
homely commonplace life of the 
majority of her figures, and her 
equally careful realism in every 
other scene, all betoken her an 
artist in words and ideals.”— 


Springfield Republican. 
New edition with a preface by 
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$1.75 at all iscieens, 
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saying when one remem- 
bers that this author also 
wrote “Peter Whiffle.” 
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maha wt ook since prementhe a sdmiring [fj Should you rent, in one of our branches, as a if vivid’ pcenea, sharp ‘rival-  blehnems and spite. seg ate 
“Molly M ieve.”” Peng : : ry result of our-recommendation, any title listed fF) Furtians at : ; ss 
olly Make-believe-£,00 American novel $2.00 [J on this~page, and you find that it does not ff] ‘women: alt'wre here." suse —~ (radition are unkown. S80 
8 one a ed mpecuniete, tell the librarian FF ee! 
‘ 2 within five days and you will be itted t es! 
Wemr.th Rec-mmends - rent any other book you may Ghaten, withees W omrath TOR NY E J DIN & SON mn 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE {j*""* Joseph C. Linco'’s ” Brond Whitloe’’s se 
-by Hendrick Van Loon i If you buy from any other bookseller, as a re- ( new ve is full of the : euprodaiet new novel is a a 5 
With 150 black and white drawings and 16 full-page plates | Sult of our recommendation, any title listed on ff) Witti'nc is tamed” Doctor iife today and of @ man's Be 
in color by himself. One of the most enjoyable, serious {J this page, and you find that it does not come up {f] Nye is fine and lovable ; he life in a small town. All i& 
books that have ote, he in years. If you have n [g to your expectations—return it to us with the has the strength to return Ameties 2a ee - 
the Bible all your life, here is a book that will — you [§ Portion of this ad mentioning the book, and ff} {<,'".yer” town me wth mea the Porton and ae 
wonder why. If you should never read the Bible you will. [jg Your sales slip, within five days and we will [Ff] graced. William Lyons the Gnee UL er 
get = high — S Mg oo Book in this [return one-half the purchase price. ' Phelps eye: 7 —— timely is the novel Pan ai en 
wel story. It wi the big gift book of the season. [9 : se Bs outa - whows these forces in sty ee oe 
aca Sree cmd atee har as amote ety tee cat Sg 
W omrath Recommends a Every pongo = our res d is trained to H © Womrath recommends two books by the author of “Scaramouche” ? 
‘ \@ serve you carefully, courteously, . , a ‘ek 
NEVER THETWAIN — OH, DOCTOR |. fi anically % % andventhusi- I CAPTAIN BLOOD SEA HAWK Ae 
PeterB.Kyne’sRomance who made you laugh with [J] If you are a member of Womrath’s Library, [P| ,,2¥ Pafac! Sabatini Oe ee ri 
of Caltfornta and the «Ruggles of Red Gap, and : you know the good service. : ra i posi: ‘Cae yee ET cn ae eS, 
t Seas “ ae ‘or hig eason to slavery ° ee 
& Des, inteatiing, ending Roe aetna Movies,” Hl If you are not a member, we invite you to be- _[f] in thie Barbados, of hin es- Se the shige that dispersed § 
story of Love and Adven- his fun producers. It fy SO™Me¢ ome today—and you will be pleasantly fh} Cape on 2 captured Spanish the Armada. how he ‘be- Ns 
ture by the man who wrote abounds in gentle humor, [fy S¥rprised. H and’ desperate adventures He invades. the coast of BS 
“Cappy Ricks,” “Kindred friendly satire and u - Hr . HM as a freebooter. A book England and carries off the % 
of the Dust” and “The ious good fun You'll lik eH he branch nearest your home or office has a LJ that will give you more girl whose love for him had *e 
Pride of Palomar.” $2.00 it. ; $2.00 a hearty welcome awaiting you. ' thrilis than you thou nt been poisoned by falsehood. sa 
nd poss ie. =! ¥ 
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omrath Recommends S ‘EB Womrath Recommends h Womrath Recommends 
A LOST LADY THE BLIND : ‘ 
By Willa Cather - Ba tne dab ! THE GASPARDS JEREMY AND 4 LUTHER NICHOLS LABYRINTH 
The pri inni thor y Carl Van Vechten q ; 
of “One of Ours” has pro- Everyone whohas read this [ sent Canale Corres HAMLET fet ee ee : 
duced “A character study book. agrees that itis vastly Tt iccesses, the beautife) — "Seitmag eee dt hie A) Watts has again shown her ily’ life "ins New, York 
The of a high y- That its is Pepyratee y 8 Lk pace og Valley of happiest example of his 4. skill in mary | sms Eine, Sia pra wes Pe En Hh. : 
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new story 
the reputation of being 


d und to have inter- 





The author of “‘Graustark” 
in this story woven around 
the life of Oliver October 
Baxter furn an ex- 
citing, one story and 
a beautiful romance. 

you tiked anything this 
popular author has done 
before you will surely like 


= 
”~ 








By Elinor Glyn 
A tale of the witchery of 
love, passionate yet tender 
—of the great moment 
which comes to every 
woman—and how it came 
to- Nadine Pelham. in 
whose dual nature English 
and gypsy blood fight for 


By Carolyn Wells 
How could a phantom hand 
hold a dagger? Likewise, 
how could a iiving being 
vanish into air, 
gg and doors locked? 
Not 2 


deft pen picture of a tal- 
ented woman was 
cursed with an “artistic 
temperament.”’ aban- 
dons her career to marry a 
wealthy man. For a while 
she was happy—then the 
call to her genius sends her 
back to her violin. The 





wrought. 715 $ 50 Phe ky Pilot.” $2.00 Dox. Se —— “ee. . American children. ba 5-4 
ath Rec ends OLIVER OCTOBER -Wemrath Recommends Womrath Recommends 

The LENGTHENED SHADOW By THE GREAT SPOOKY BUTTERFLY « RUFUS 

Pani Williem, , 7, Locke ‘ George Barr McCutcheon MOMENT - HOLLOW Kath’een Norris’s By Grace 8. hmond 


The story of how a found- 
ling influenced the 3 of 
Dr. Lynn Bruce an ancy 
Bruce Ramsey, helped them 
gain their own salvation 
and won a bene for 
many. The author “Red 
Pepper Burns” has written 











is M men . Clean, dra- f crime and mystery. A story emphasizes the truth tl tful and a plot a 
esting people moving ead find = come. en- loathe. fast of  aeiment Fleming Stone Detective that. happiness is to be that leads two love steries ie 
through it. . $2.00 joyable. 82.00 and life. $2.00 Story. $2.00 found in simple things. $2.00 to happy endings. $190 E 
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Current 
| Magazines 


( Continued from Page 18 ) 


for as many days as you please, 

and then don’t throw it away but 

give it to your neighborhood play- 
ground, or school, or nursery, or 
hospital, or park to plant. There's 

a far keener joy in conserving life 

than in destroying it, and few of 

us relish the knowledge that a cu- 
mulative total of 600 years of holly 
life is extinguished in one puny 

3 by 2 by 2 foot florist’s box! 

The November issue of the Liber- 
tarian, published at Greenville, S. C., 
is made up entirely of articles per- 
taining to the Southern Confederacy. 
The table of contents includes “The 
Causes of Secession,” by J. J. Mc- 
Swain; ‘‘The Private Life of John C. 
Calhoun,’’ by Mary Bates; “The 
Tragic Fate of Jéfferson Davis,” by 
D. H. Marchant Jr.; “General Rob- 
ert E. Lee in History,” by M. L. 
Bonham, and “Some Critical Notes 
on Abraham Lincoln,” by Ernest 
Bridges. From the last-named ar- 
ticle we learn to our surprise and 
sorrow that Lincoln was not a great 
man. He had, Mr. Bridges admits, 
a@ certain low cunning which made 
him a@ successful politician, but aside 
from that the author fails to find 
in him one single attribute of great- 
ness. Of Lincoln's: intellect Mr. 


says: 

The intellect of Lincoln may be 
characterized by remar' first 
its limitations. He was too literal- 
minded to be capable of an exuber- 
ant i veness; in his dis- 
course there is a uniform matter- 
poy sony ees + ate 
any play 0! incy, any reso! 

: and figures of 


imagery, 
by any word pictures that reveal 
the rainbow colors and delicate 
lines of nature. Moreover, his lia- 
bility to err in the estimate he put 
on different was but one 
of many evidences that he lacked 
the faculty of intuitive insight. As 
to originality, it is true that he 
relied on his own judgment; but it 
is useless to pretend 
any new and profound ideas, and 
it is not possible to specify a singie 
original, philosophic and important 
generalization that ever came from 
the mind of Abraham Lincoln. 

And such also was the narrow 
practicality of his intellect that he 
never indulged in a love of learn- 
ing for its own sake, nor did 
he have in the slightest de- 
gree the disinterested contempla- 
tiveness, the all-comprehending 
synoptic vision, and the 
to know the one proper goal of 
h striving, which® are the 
traits of those who possess wis- 
dom or philosophy; Lincoln con- 
sequently was no thinker, he did 
not know how to guide himself: 
much less others, he held opinions 
that were superficial and inconsis- 
tent, and unlike Benjamin Frank- 
fin he cared ‘so much less for 
knowledge than for endless - 
ing and joke-telling that he never 
emerged from a state of rustic ig- 
norance, 

And that’s that. 


‘“Thackeray and His Children’’ is 
the title of a series of articles begin- 
ning in the December Harper’s and 
consisting of hitherto unpublished 
letters by Thackeray, edited by his 
Hester Thackeray 





granddaughter, 
Ritchie. Most of the letters were 
written to his mother and to his 
children. His love for the children 
and his interest in their doings is 
shown in the following extract from 
a letter to his mother: 


don’t know what it was that ap- 
peased her, but at the expiration 
of these four the yowling 
stopped and Miss b>gan to prattle 
as quietly and gayly as if nothing 
hal happened. t are the 

of ? How are 
they moved, I wonder? I have 


made Anny iots of pictures, and 
really am growing quite a 
haracte: 


ec r. 

The little child is perpetually 
prattling about you all, and walks 
in the “Shondil s 


easy” with “Ganny 
unty and Polie” just as if 
she were France instead of 


here. There's a great power of 
imagination about these little crea- 
and a creative fancy and 

belief that is very curious to 
watch; it fades away in the light 
of common day: I am sure the 
horrid matter-of-fact chilé-rear- 
— aang met and the like, 
their openny-halfpenny 
realities, do away with the child’s 
most beautiful privilege. I am 
determined that Anny shall have 
a very extensive and instructive 
store of ng in Tom Thumbs, 
What 


Jack-the-Giant-Killers, &c. — 

use is there in the paltry store of 
small facts that are stowed into 
these poor little creatures’ brains? 


8 SOHN MARTIN'S 


Announcing . 


A Pocket Gift Edition 

















. BOOK ROOM 


33 West 49th Street 
best 


books for chil- 
dren of every age 
: Age 


Young Folks 3.10 416 
Pinocchio 3.10 6-10 
At the Back of the 





Human Nature Revealed 
An Attempt to S 
A Great 


Thousands Are Buying It, 
Then Hiding It. 


Carefully concealed from view 
are thousands of copies of this 
new book. In a secret drawer, 
the man or woman who appre- 


|ciates a so-different book will 


probably have it hid away. The 


is this: 

VAN AMBURGH (The Silent 
Partner) has just written a new 
book called, The Mental Spark 
Plug; the single sales have been 
very large, but here is where 
human nature stepped in arid 
almost stalled a success. 

The man or woman who owns 
this book, nine times out of ten 
mare a secret. 

are 375 pages, all alphabeti- 
cally arranged for quick reference— 
of Philosophies, “Ad 

of them origi- 
apt for quoting. 


isms and Maxims. 
nal, and amazin; 


Five books boi down into one for 
SALESPROPLE PREACHERS 
BANKERS EMPLOTES 
EDITORS STUDENTS 
EMPLOYERS BUSINESS 
SALES MANAGERS omen rg 
ADVERTISING TEACHERS 
WRITERS EVERYBODY 


It is an indispensable book for the 
man or woman who would Speak in 
Public or Answer C 

Whatever the 
Mental Spark Plug will furni: 
magnetic start to your mental ma- 
chinery. mds are using it, but 
because it is increasing their own 
repula!ions as “Idea men” and “idea 
women,” they seldom tell others of its 
—, hourly usefulness! Human 
nature! 


Christmas Gifts? Send for 
This Gift for YOURSELF! 


color (534x714), printed on English 
Feather-weight with genuine 
name 

.00 but can be bought direct for 
$2.00, by addressing: 
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$2.00, postage extra. 


EP. DUTTON & CO, 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 


Who carry the finest collection 
Mah Jeng’ oete for sale te the etty, 
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Cardinal Gibbons 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, Litt. D., LL.D. 
A standard American biography. One of the newer 
books which is to many a portrayal of their favorite 
great American. : 

This story of the famous and beloved prelate’ s brilliant career is amplified 


extracts from his 


(Archbishop of Baltimore) 


by. copious ex 
many of which have never before been published. It also 


or substance of many of his conversations with the biographer 


His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell writes: 


His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty writes: 


“In writing the ‘Life of Cardinal Gibbons’ the author) ha’ 
placed the public, but especially Pz en es ee 


In these pages the Cardinal speaks again to those whom he loved 


the members of the 


and for whom his life was spent. 


In two volumes, illustrated, $10.00. Postage dition. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Ave., NEW YORK 








be, The 
that . 


ate. Should sell at. 








THE BLACK CATS 


AND THE TINKER’S WIFE 
- By MARY BAKER .. ius. by MARGARET BAKER 
beok of the year 

pictures 


HE most 
—a delicious Fairy , With 


on every page of the liveliest cats on record, and 
others. Bound in orange cloth and 
boxed—The ideal Christmas gift for a 


some 
$2.00 at your Bookstore. 














Just Ready 





The Best Moving Pictures 


of 1922-1923 


Including Who’s Who In the Movies 
and the Yearbook of the American Screen’ 
Suaeie Minas ot Side aee te eee enc aceite 
ey ” and The New Y 
Does for the siient drama what “Bea 
Plays” does for the spoken drama. 


Mlustrated = Net $2.50 











Small, Maynard & Company 























Utopian Essays 

















Silver Moon 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 
Author of “Molly Make-Believe,” “Oid-Dad,” etc. 
Fancy an old woman incurably romantic 
ep artgp 2 perp wte hee he Aagescer It is an 
situations, 0 with a suprising climes—her beet aul eine “Rac 


mantic 


$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 





a 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 

















DUFFIELD 





arranging a week-end 
irresponsible 
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ADVERTISEMET. 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. 





NaS NR SeN ZS 


, a i NCAA PRE COONG GON DERE BERS 


é 


& 


| g ‘ Tr is Chuistinas wale thir- 


(te teen shopping days away. 
Eee Of course, your list of gifts 
is not all checked; nobody's is. .And 


the stores are so crowded. 


But what a wonderful gift you can buy for 
each of your friends today, without mov- 
ing from your comfortable home, and we 
will take care of sending them. 


Shakespeare! The gift beloved by all. And 
what a Shakespeare it is. Thirty-nine com- 
plete. works in one glorious limp-leather, 
India-paper volume. A volume that 
booklovers can pridefully call “my 
Shakespeare.” 

Each book is wrapped in 

Christmas paper; the deep 

maroon binding and 

burnished 14-Karat 





- COMPLETE in ONE handsome volume 


We have made unusual preparations 
which will enable us to take care of your 
Christmas order and see that your friends 
copies you wish, at $5.50 per volume, all 
charges prepaid. Can you imagine any 
easier way to do your Christmas shopping? | 
SteaneNE ot curren ec 


@ 
Vi 


ieee p70 SENS 


A wonderful Christmas gift 
and a wonderful way to give it 


awe? Wi 
BS WAUS OS core 


On 
ah 


Al 
Ny) y 


Aly 


gold edges make a aviking contrast against 
yr 


the dark green wrapping. No wonder that 
one man ordered 36 copies of this handsome 
book as Christmas gifts for his friends. You 
can't do better than follow his lead. 

Order as many as you like. We will send them all to 
you or you can send us your personal cards with the 
names and addresses of those to whom you wish to 
give the books and we will see that they are prop- 
erly sent. Just read the details below. 


Simply tear out and fill in 
this coupon. Write plainly. 


\ Awa 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


(Check which method you prefer) 
(J, Sood me. me, charges 


ta cit vm $.. GPS 
per vlame ph he ponte (oe 8. 
OR 
[It wich “you copies of the. de Luxe single-volume 
w! 330 par yolume, chareee prepaid fy fends tame fo 
Christmas. I enclose my check poeta 5) Gan + sonore : phan taper 
in full and a list of my friends’ names addresses, with an equal num! of 
my poreonel cords, one of which you asp to enclees with each book. 
. Outside of the U.S., $6.50 per vol. (check or money-order) mast accompany order. 











as P.F. nr & SON COMPANY, 416 WEST THIRTEENTH Stners, NEW YORK 


Mr 
Miss) Piease print name and address clearly. 





ice SEIN 


ee ee PINES 


SDSS inet OS LEAS 
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Street and number __ 
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FIFTY 


re 


Mifflin Company, 41. 
F*: thirty years William IaW-| nave, after all, turned out a very 


back 


further into the past and makes his | scathing critics of these methods. 
survey cover the half century since | Along with all the rest of them who 
he began his study for the ministry. | loudly cry out that education is use- 
It is wholly a spiritual survey iM! jess because college graduates know 


whic 


development of the Christian faith 
in his own cause under the influence 
of the assaults and battles it has had 


to endure. His own young man-! show the student how to use his 
hood was passed during all-that dra-! faculties, to train and develop his 
matic, and often tragic, struggle} mental powers. 

which fvllowed the revolutionary 


changes in science 


and 


publication of 


Spec 


universal 
practical 


time 
ling 
and 


wholesome spiritual and intellectual | ana wishing to begin at one 
exercise for almost any one who is reading of the books. 
of less than middle age to read what} 
ishop 


time 
in h 
the 

tells 


for his faith and a solvent for doubts 


and 


fective in all the difficulties of the 
successive years as it was then. 
Following the developments of be- 


hef 


between 
science 


how 


to be the essentials of his Christian 
faith undisturbed, dwelling especial- 
ly on the 


Seri 


creasing spiritual significance. He 
looks forward with serenity to a fu- 
ture that will “bring to the Church 
fresh problems and battles, intellee- 
tual and spiritual, 
steadfast to the Spirit of Truth, vic- 
tories also."" And he ends with this 
plea for the young people of today: 
‘“‘What I, a man of over threescore 


yea 
my 


women of middle age is that they 
trust the younger generation to meet 
these problems in their own way.”’ 


He emphasizes the fact that in of prinonera, prison tethods and the 
thought and life and faith there 0 pr press officials with whom the 
must be change, movement, prog- nmates come in contact, from the 


ress. 


he 


and 
weeks. 
and action, 


cal, 
Suc 


live and not move.” 


WHAT BOOKS CAN DO FOR YOU. 


M: BENNETT'S ‘‘sketch map” 


books that is unique. 
ters of discussion and explanation, 


wh 


possibilities that lie in wait for him 


wit 


are eleven, he writes with the basic 
idea in his mind of kindling curiosity 
about books, awakening hunger for 
the intellectual pleasure and excite- 


me 


realizing sense of the need for the 
knowledge to be gained from them. 


it 


has been ov « mountain top and has 
been inspired, by the wide and won- 
derful 
his friends und begin to urge them 
with ardent words to xo up and look 


at it and shave the pleasure and dren from 3 t 

3 to 6 i 
benefit he has had from it. For) 1 was her habit Anges seg «A aan 
Mr. Bennett is enthusiastic, often 


eloquent, and always seriously ear- 
nest in his presentation of what the 


pe 


with wise selection can derive in the 
way of keen enjoyment and intel- 
lectual enrichment. 


of 
of 


cessive chapters what can be gained-| 
from study of each phase of the rec- 
ords of what man has thought and 


do 


phy—and then takes up the question 


om 


bfe and thé problem of the individual 


in 


“vom it well-roundéd and harmioni- 
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Brief Reviews 


FIFTY YEARS {well thought out and inspiringly 
YEARS. By William Law-| Written. Put Mr. Bennett, in - his 
nea ‘i pp. Boston: Houghton | scathing account of the alleged fail- 


;ure of educational methods— which 


rence has been Hishop of Mas-} great 
this 
goes 


’ many well-developed, well- 
little! trained and well-rounded minds— 
even | falls into the same error as do most 


and in 
glance he 


sachusetts 
ward 


h he endenvors to outline the! xo }ittle, he has not realized that the 


fundamental purpose of -schools and 
colleges is_not to impart large quan- 
tities of general information but to 


There are twelve lists of books, 
each one widely ranging and most of ! 
them prefaced by a general discus- 
sion of the special field to which 
each is devoted, while there are ex- 
pository remarks about many indi- 
and intellectual of that} vidual volumes. It would be a very | 
» he sketches vividly the start-) quill person who could read any of | 
results of the new knowledge | these prefatory discussions without 
the new thinking. It will be a! catching. fire from the author’s zeal 


the 
The lists will 
afford admirable suggestions for the 
building up of personal libraries and 
for the outlining of reading plong 
specified lines. As a whole, the vol- 
ume will be an excellent guide for 
those who lack the cultural back- 
ground to direct their own reading 
or who need stimulus and aid in 
cultural endeavors. 
particularly useful to teachers of lit- 
erature in high schools and colleges. 
For its perusal ought to bring some 
response, some kindling of interest, 
from even the soggiest freshman. 


and scholarship 
weneral thought caused by the 
“The Origin of 
After outlining briefly the 
conditions, spiritual and 


ies.’ 





Lawrence says about that 
and then to try to. realize 
is own feeling what it meant to 
people of that generation. He 
how he himself found an anchor 


questions that has been as ef- 


and of the so-called antagonisms 
the Church and modern 
and criticism, he explains 
he has kept what he believes 


IN PRISON. By Kate Richards 
O'Har?, Sometime Federal Prisoner 
Nuniher 2169, 211 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
RS. O'HARE was one of that 
small group who fought 
against this country’s partici- 
pation In the war. She was even- 
tually apprehended. Uné@er the sys- 
tem of sending Federal prisoners for 
whom there is not room in the na- 
tional prisons to State institutions, 
she spent fourteen months in the 
State Penitentiary of Missouri. Her 
book is, in large part, a realistic ac- 
count of what she experienced and 
Observed while there. As a study 


reinterpretation of the 
pture and the Creed with in- 


and, if we hold 


rs and ten, do plead for from 
contemporaries and the men and 


viewpoint of a prisoner of more than 
usual intelligence and social feeling, 
the work is an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to penology 
Her habit of launching out upon 
general comdemnation on the as- 
sumption that the whole prison sys- 
‘tem is as bad as the institution in 
which she was confined‘ militates 
somewhat against the trustworthi- 
ness of her mental operations. So 

4 Sketch Map of the Frontiers of| also does her assumption in all her 
, With Lists of os discussion of crime and punishment 

that the basis of the punitive system 
is social vengeance. 
Nevertheless, there still remains a 
mass of horrible conditions and ap- 
palling facts in her report of what 
she saw and experienced. Her ac- 


*“*l have found it impossible,” 
says, “‘to stand still in thought 

beliefs for two consecutive 
The movement of thought 
religious, social, politi- 
scientific, philosophic, has been 
h in fifty years that one cannot 


WHAT BOOKS CAN DO 


, y Jesse Lee Bennett. 
wp. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 


and lists and disctissions make, 
book about 
In his chap- 


all together, a 


ich: tell the reader some of the| and of how 


hin book covers, of which there|this is duplicated 


not been ameliorated by 
‘ideas—is not sweet. 


nt they can give and creating a 
tract, 
scribes conditions in the workroom: 


The girl who sat next to me 
was in the last stages of both 
syphilis and tuberculosis. Her 
mouth was covered with open 
lesions and she coughed and spat 
continually. She was employed 
at making baby unionalls for chil- 


is very much as if a man who 


view, should rush down to 


ments on which she was working 
to wipe the tubercular froth and 
syphilitic pus from her mouth: 
then they were tossed into the 
pile of finished garments to go out 
into the channels of trade. They 
were bought by merchants who 
might be honestly duped by the 
fraudulent labels, or who might be 
_ willing to sell convict-made goods 
under misleading labels because of 
greater profit. Rut in either case 
they were handled by clean salés- 
giris, purchased by clean Ameri- 
can mothers, and placed on the 
bedies of innocent children. 


rson who reads with relish and 


in this portion 
the book, which fills about half 
the volume, he discusses in suc- 


ne—history, science, art, philoso- 


the synthesis of all this in modern 





dealing with it and in deriving | /EST CA 
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It ought to bel 


count of the contract system of labor 
it is managed in the 
Missouri Penitentiary—and doubtless 
in some other 
States where the prison system has 
modern 
And the con- 
sequences which this may have for 
the public are indicated by this ex- 
in which Mrs. O'Hare de- 
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HERE once lived a family of chil- through the window, 
dren who were very fond of reading snatched the book 

and extra fond of being read to. So from her lap and threw 

Alice, their oldest sister, who had it in the fireplace. 

reached the advanced age of thirteen, “That’s nothing for 

used to read to them all until she had children,” barked 

read every single book that they had BORZOI (for that = 

in the house. So they hunted and the dog’s name), “y 

hunted and hunted anit ons day Alice come along with ‘= 

found a book. It was large and blue wt I'll show you some real books.” 
_ and looked lovely, even though she had Before they could say “Jack Robin- 

found it hidden behind her big broth- son,” they were seated on i’s back 

er’s bed. The name of the book was and away they flew to Borzoi-Land. 

Ulysses and as Alice had read other |- The first stop was THE KITCHEN 

stories of that gentleman in The PORCH!. There the child pares 
Little Red Hen, Silversides, Good 
Cook, Gay Rooster, Lord Turkeywings 
and many others. And what adven- 
tures they had! And what pictures 
they saw! They hadn’t been there a 
moment when away they whisked again 
to find A LIT- 
TLE BOY 
LOST2. n 
they were so ab- 
sor’ in shar- 
Odyssey, she took Ulysses in her arms ing adventures 
and was just going to start reading with the little 
when something wonderful happened. . boy “that they 
A large Russian wolf-hound jumped did not notice 
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THE THREE MUL- about the wonders of science aad of 
LA-MULGARSS, full- Nature. Several of the gir's had 
blooded princes of the off to visit THE WELL IN E 
_ monkey race. Over WOOD7, where they found Buddie, a 
hills and into lovely bear that talked, a donkey that sang 
cities the monkey and many other strange and fun 
princes led them until sights. youngest child of all, 
they bade them a tear- alone, was just about to jomensteete 
ful farewell at CROSS- when along came Ajo and in a jiffy he 
INGS4, a funny old house where they 
saw a play about fairies and t he Candle- 
stick Maker and Christmas Eve and 
$ more. 
ee th the play Alice noticed a little 
gic about her own age standing nea 
ho looked so beautiful chat Alice 
a not resist talking to “Tm 
BILLIE BELINDAS, the i little girl 
said, “and I'll tell ag the story of my - 
life.” So she told Alice a delightful had been transplanted to MONKEY- 
story and before it was half over she - LAND; DOLL-LAND; CHICKEN- 
and Alice were bosom friends. In the LAND; and DWARF-LANDS. 
meantime the other children were wan- And so there they all were havin 


1 
such a wonderful time in Sumicdoad 
that they never wanted to leave, but it 
grew darker and darker till finally they 

id see no more and—lo! and behold 
—there they were back in their bed- | 
room with all the new books around 
once on each book a little picture 


RZOI to remind them of their 
they learned all wonderful time. 
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THEODORE ROCHE MEX. By ,Joneeh S.| The George H. Doran Company.” a 

rum hp gh agg © eal mila ad —— of the value of books to 

- reader, w an 2 a 

An appreciative sketch. including fifteen Hats of books repre- 
HISTORY OF WILLIAMSBURG. By Wil- a, the chief fields of human 

liam Willis Mogg 2 vo. Columbia, 

: tate Company. THE SIEVE OF BLINDNESS AND 

A history of the people of Williams-| OTHER SHORT STORIES. By Sydney 
burg County, South Carolina, from the} Walton. 12mo. Lon Cc. F. Gar- 

rs . rood. 


settlement ‘by Europeans about 
1765 until 1923. 


JOHN BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT io Svo. ——— The 
Houghton Mifflin Compa: ix volumes. 
BRITISH AMERICA; he ALY: JAPAN; 
YUGOSLAVIA; BALTIC AND CA 
SIAN STATES; FRANCE. $5 each. 

A new history of the world. 


THE BOOK OF - THE PEAD. By Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge. 12mo. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 2 
An English trenaiation of the chap- 

ters, hymns, &c., of the Theban recen- 


sion. 
NAVAL OPERATIONS. By Julian 8S. Cor- 
t. Svo. Ne or’ 


ARS, 
Green & Co. $7.70, Vota 11. (Text. ’ 
A description of the Dardanelles 

campaign from: ater. 1915, to the final 

quatention & the opening of the 
Saloniki paetens. 

* DIPLOMATIC PORTRAITS, 
Cresson. Svo. Boston: 
Miff_iin Company. $4. 

Europe and the Monroe. Doctrine. 

JOHN H. PATTERSON. By Samuel Crow- 
ther. &vo. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $i. 

Biography of the founder of the Na- 

tional Cash Register Company and a 

pioneer in industrial welfare. 


a Ww. P. 
Houghton 


FOUND IN AN OLD BOX. Edited by 
Frances Fraser. Pamphiet. Melbourne, 
Australia: The Lothian Book Publishing 
Company. 


A woman's letters in the eightegnth 
century. 
SAVANNAH DUELS AND Dea 
By Thomas Gamble. Pa 

vannah, Ga The niireans Pektiebing 
art Printing tenwand. 

A ‘story of Savannah ‘‘social life’’ 


from 1733 to 1877. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE_LAST CRU- 
SADE. Wy Major Vivian Gilbert. 12mo. 
New York: William B. Feakins. 


With Allenby to Jerusalem. 


Ww. S. GILBERT. By Sidney Dark and 
Rowland Grey. 8vo. New York: The 
George H. Doran Company. $5. 

His life and letters. 


THE BOOK OF COLONSAY ANI) ORON- 
SAY. By Symington Grieve. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Oliver Boyd, Two volumes. 32s. 
fd. 

Forty-four years of research and dis- 
covery in early Scoto-Irish, Norse, Ice- 
By Geo 


landie and Danish history. 

THE CHEYENNE INDIANS. ore 
Bird Grinnell. . New Haven: 
University Press. Two volumes. gue. 
Thetr history and ways of life. 
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Charles H. Haskins. 1t2mo. New 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 
A phrase of intellectual awakening 
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i EDUCATION POLITIQUE DE LOUIS 
XIV. Par @G. Lacour-(Gayet. Smo. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette. 

A historical study. 
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EDITOR. By Henry Holt. Svo. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 


By 
York: 
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baie i= PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. By 
Jesse onard Rosenberger. 1t2mo. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
A sketch of their history and life, of 
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from the Rosenberger family. 


MINUTES OF THE ALBANY COMMIT- 
TEE OF CORRESVONDENCE,. Prepared 
for publication by the Division "ot Archives 
and History. James Sullivan, Chairman. 
svo. Albany: ct std af the State of 
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Complete text not the Albany Com- 
mittee, with reproductions of parts of 


the manuscript. 

LOCAL CULTS IN BETRURIA, By Lily 
ltioss Taylor. vo. tome: Printed for 

+ the American Academy in ne. 


Papers and monographs of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 


PARISH iy ag og IN COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA. By Guy Fred Wells. 12mo. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


A study prepared for the Columbia 
u miversity “Contributions to Educa- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. My Kdward El 
well Whiting. 12mo. Boston: The At- 
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A contemporary 
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VALS. ity Walter Woodburn 

1zmo. Hoston: The Marshall ow 
page ange 


new volume in the — of “Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome. 


THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE, ITS 
MEANING AND) INFLUENCE, By Lane 
Cooper. t2mo. Boston: The Marshall 


Jonex Company. 


A new volume in the nt a of “Our 
Debt to Greece and Ron 


COUNTRY wOaas. By Peter H. Ditehfield. 
12mo. New ¥ E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 


Countr Prom chiefly of the past 
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GYPSY GOLD. 12mo. 
York : 


By Charles Divine. 
New Thomas Selt 


wer. #1. 2h, 
By the author of “City Ways and 
Company Streets.’ 


HAMPOUIRA DAYS. By W..H. Hudson 
ew York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 83. 
minds get and in the 
Counts of Hampshire, and 


Essays on many themes. 


Poetry, Drama and Art 
THE BLIND MAN. By Hervey Allen. vo. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1. 


A ballad of Nogent L'Artaud. 


ULUG BEG. By Autolycus. 12mo. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. $2.50. 


A comic epic poem. 
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eim. 12mo. ew 
right. $1.75. . 
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By Maxwell Reden- 
ork: Bonl & Live- 


AZINE VERSE R 1923, Ky William 
-Stalley Braithwaite. vo. Boston: B. 
J. Brimmer & Co 


Eleventh issue of the Year Book of 
American Poetry. 


BURNT MEADOWS. By M. 
12mo. Paris: Jouve et Cle. 
Verses on many themes. 


L. Carrel. 


RAIN. ig John Colton and Clamence 
Rando} I2mo. New York: Boni & 
Liveright 


A play in three acts founded on W. 





Somerset Maugham's story ‘Miss 
Thompson,” 
' 
ARE YOU MEN? By Elizabeth G. Crane. 
i2mo. New York: The 


A drama in four acts, ' 
VERSES RY THE WAY. 
Dartington. 12mo. 
tano's. 

With a foreword by Edwin Markham. 
THE MAGIC SEA ge ee OTHER 
PLAYS FOR CHILDR By John 
tttustrated by ad M. Ludlum, 
12mo. ata fy The George H. Doran 


By James aes 
New York: Bre 


Seven short plays for children. 

THE SOUL OF THE CITY. Compiled by 
Garland Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. 

. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $1.75, 

An anthology of urban verse. 

COLLECTED VERSE. By the Poetry Club 
of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 

Chicago: The Covici-McGee Company. 

With an Rnteedoction by Robert 

Morss Lovett 


THE LAST OF THE STROZZI AND THE 
LURE. By Y Renfrew. 2mo. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 


Two plays in blank verse. 


MASKS AND DEMONS. 
gowan and Herman R 


By Kenneth Mac- 
12) New 


Rosse. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
The use of masks and what they 


represent in the history of mankind. 


Lp vee ~ spi nag OF GOYA. 

oung. 12mo. Boston: 
Murra Company. $2.50. 
Being an account of ‘‘los Proverbios,”’ 
examined and now for the first time 
explained. 


Philosophy and Religion 


bag Blamire 
The Houghton 
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Religious philosophy devoted ‘to prob- 
lems of human interest. 


AN _ .EX-PRELATE'S ame a an 

Edited by Herman J. Hew 

York: Longmans, Green "Co. 
bot. 


Some current phases of clerical con- 
duct and culture. 


SYNTHETIC CHRISTIANITY. 
Harold Hough. 1i2mo. 
gp <om Press 

A discussion of the question whether 
there is any prisctote which will unify 
and interpret the varied systems of 


Ry 


Lynn 
New York: The 


philosophy. 
or = THE BIBLE. Ry ered Rus- 
Marble. i2mo. New Yo The 
Gonters "Company. 
Story of. Eve: wives of the Bible; 


mothers in Israel, &c. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. ee 
Morse and Edmund de S. Srueer: 8vo. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 
ag 2 

study of a situation faced by the 
Protestant Churches in America. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. By Francis 
sa Wight. 1i2mo. New York: ‘The 
Fieming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 
A study of the Scriptures. 
Fiction 
a GOLYS COUNTRY. Ry Neil Boyton, 
J. 2mo New York: RBenziger 


Throthers. rR. 
Catholie stories of home and abroad. 
A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. By Beatrice 


ase. i2mo. New York: . Longmans, 
Green & Co. . 


A novel of Dartmoor. 


= THIBAULT; LA BELLE SAISON. 
r Martin du Gard. 12mo 
Beste: Nouvelle Revue F' 


aise. 
The third part of a novel in French. 


THE be |i LANDING. Ry Se Ta Far- 
num. no. New York: I. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $1.50. 

A Boston novel. 
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Charies W. $ 
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A sea story of the Northwest. 
avec COURAGEOUS. Hy Concordia Mer- 
I2mo. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


Cousin of human impulse and emwo- 
tion. 
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‘The layman who desires a handy 
compendium by means eof which 
te acqua' himeelf with the main 
facts of Dub Auki-Acere and his 
time will find a good intreduction 
te Egyptology in thix little book. 
it is wz. written fer the aver- 
axe "N. ¥. Evening Pest. 
ILLUSTRATED $1.50 
At all Bookstores or from 
Publishers. 
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Books for the thoughtful reader 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT 


Anna Viroubova 


Revelations of 


the inner court 
life 


“A revealing book written- by 
one who knew Russia’s highest 
circle intimately, and whose 
story of it and its personalities, 
simply ‘told, has all the impress 
of the truth.”’—Boston Herald. 


The truth about 
Rasputin 


“Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of the book is that relat- 
ing to Rasputin. The story of 
his death is now well. known, 
but this point of view is natural- 
ly different.”—Morning Tele- 
graph. 3.50 


JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU 


Translation by 
William Aspenwall Bradley 
Intimate soul 
record of a 
French woman 
Daring and 
sparkling 


“A ttagically honest story. . . 
A clear, candid, fascinating reve- 
lation of her.” —New York W orld. 


“The discussions of literature, 
the depth of thought and of suf- 
fering that are shown are strong 
and fine and_ impressive.” — 
Syracuse Post-Standard. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
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EXISTENCE and REINCARNATION, including! py. ose 
THE LAW OF REDEMPTIVE EVOLUTION. ! 

KOINONIA EK-KLESIAS (The Communion of 
the Ek-Klesia, including THE OLD TESTA- | 1923. 63 pages. 
MENT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT: Two! Price 25c. 
Epochs of the One Covenant of God. 

THE SONGS OF THE BEGINNING. Vetme) 155 care 
One. Am Interpretation of the Story of the Creation! Chock 303 pases 
and the Fall, recounted im the Book of Genesis. At : 
Scientific treatment of the “Genesis” account, giving} Price 85e 
substantiation of its Verity. a 

“‘Rocks”’ and the Rock of Truth—"In the Reginning’’—The 

Parable and the yee Doetrine—The Song of the Terrestriat 

Paradise—The Seng of Ish = og and the ‘‘Dragon”—The ong 

wl ay bags oben Bo. alas —The Song of Adam and Eve, 

PORTRAITS OF JESUS. A Series of Nime Les-} 1923. Cr. 8vo. 
Ne ee ee ee Sar Me 
Master. Price 85c. 

PRACTICAL MYSTICISM PLAINLY PUT. A)’ ion c, 9... 
Series of Nine Lessons on the Principles of the Path of | Cig 208 pages. 
the Divine Mysteries. A Handbook suitable for In- ; 
quirers and Seekers after Truth and God. Price 85c 





WILLIAM RIDER & SONS, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, England 
Also obtainable from 
W. HEFFER & SON, Ltd. Cambridge; W. H. SMITH & SONS’ Branches ;” 
or THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, Tanner's Groen, Neer Birmingham. 
and all b Uers on app 
Descriptive Catalogue Obtainable _from Either of the Above 


LL 
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ANTIQUES 


A Magazine of Universal Appeal 
For the householder, the dec- 
orator, the architect, the 
rs ee 
rer, or 
ANTIQUES eine ee some 
ant suggexion. pppedie Bape dary 
the times because it deals with tho sources 

















Secret Service Smith 


Capital Detective Stories by R. T. M. SCOTT 


The Literary Digest pronounces them “very good, 
indeed, and the best that are likely to appear this 
season.” 

$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores. 


E. P. PUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Latest Books 


( Conthwmed from Preceding Page ) 


BAVETK! ‘ty G. Heaton Nicholis. 
London: George Alten & Unwin 


A story of South Africa. 


12m. 


Travel and Description 

VALENTINE’'S MANU ‘AL OF OLD NEW 
YORK. Kdited by Henry Collins Brown. 
tzmo. New York Valentine's Manual. 
With many illustrations from old 

seenes in New York City. 

TWO VAGABONTDS IN SPAIN. 
and Cora Gordon.  Svo. 

. Robert M. MeBride & Co. $4 
Two Englisch artists in Spain. 

* Sag jes WOMAN AMONG THE MASAI. 


Marxuerite Mallett. &vo. New York: 
2 P. Dutton & Co. $7.50. 


An h sports woman's adven- 
tures ie eaet Africa, 


New Editions 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED. 
George Crabb..-1l2mo. New York: E, 
Toutten & Co. s 
In alphabetical order, with illustra- 

tions and examples drawn from the 

best writers. 


WESTWARD HO! 
Svo. Tiustrated. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 


With sixteen colored plates by E. A. 
Cox. 


By Jan 
New Yerk: 


By 
=. 


By ee so ag 
New York: 


ric Lag RE pha yet ae ROPE. By Al- 
bert B: Osho po. New York: 
iohert M. Mobride 9 os $2.50. 
Results of a search for the —e. 

esque and the medieval in Europe 


Juvenile 


JIMMIE. By Ernest Harold Baynes. i2mo. 
aed York: The Macmillan Company. 
1 Tt, 

The story of a black bear cub. 


NEW STORIES TO Car ig TO CHILDREN, 
By Sara Cone Bi i2mo. _ Boston: 
The Hounttbes Mif = Coeapaay: $1.75. 


Fifteen stories for children. 

WORKADAY ENGLISH. By Stella Stew- 
art Center. T2mo. New York: 
Century 
A book to stimulate the interest of 

working boys and girls. 

THE FAIRY GREEN. By Rose Fylemen. 
l2mo. New roems The George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25 
Verses for aman: 

HOME HANDICRAFT FOR boys. 

Neely all. %2mo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 2. 
For the boy who likes tools, with 

over 400 photographs and working 
drawings. 

FAIRY TALES FROM FAK AWAY. 
Frederick H. Martens. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Some folk fairy 

others 

FAIRY TALES FROM THE ORIENT. By 
frederick H. Martens. Svo. Now York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50 
Tales drawn from Oriental folk-lore. 

NEW ROADS TO C HILDHOOD. | 
<aroot Moore. 1t2mo. ew 
George Doran Company. 
By the supervisor of work with chil- 
dren In the New York Public Library. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAROU 
Sige d AND OTHER TALES rom 
THE N NIGHTS Edited by 


By A. 
Th 


By 

kyo, New York: 
$2.30. 

tales and some 


By Anne 
: The 


o, New York: 
Henry Holt & Co 


With many illustrations. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. Lt 
sarc Ayimer Small. t2mo. New York 
tr. Dutton & Co. §2.50. 
- A simple explanation of the moderr 
ideas about electricity. 


THE LITTLEST ONE. By Marion St. 
John Webb. vo. Tage ae New 
sete: Brentano's. $2.50. 

Sengs for children set ‘to music and 
ithustrated by colored drawings. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILI om EN. By 
Elizabeth Woodbridge. 12 ay 
York: The Century ABT "$1.30. 


A pageant to be acted by children. 


Psychology and Science 


THRE THE STARS TO g eco 
Hele Bart. f2mo. East Aurora, N 
ity the Roycrofters 
Astrology today. 

MAKING THE WEATHER. 
McAd@ie. t2me. New York 
mittan Compfny 4 
The truth about rainmaking: visi- 

bility. versus victory, and other matters 

of the weather 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 

harles Nordmann. 

Puurnier I Albe, Svo. New York 
Appleton & Co. S4.%. 

Some secrets of the stara. 


THE NEW PHYSICS iy Arthur Hass. 
ae my, Tiohert W. Lawson. 1{2mo, 
New York I. Dutton & Ce. $2.50. 
Lectures ter laymen and others. 

Pi gag ret a be TIMES, OR MILESTQNES 
IX THE #£VOLUTION OF MAN. 

Tirrelt and others, 2mo, 

Chrimopher Publishing 


By 
¥v< 


Fira ae -Rander 
The Mac- 


HEAVENS. 


By 
Transiated by 


ak 


Hattie 
Boston: 
Coropany 

A psychic study. 


Sociology and Economics 
WOMANHOOD IN THE MAKING. 
Margaret W. Exglesion. 12. 
Verk. The George H. Doran Company. 
$1.24, 


M. 


By 
New 


A ce book on the training of girls. 


THE SE CK OF GOVERNMENTAL 
AXD INDIVIDU AL LIFE By Emmett 
i>, Nichol 120. 
topher Tulitteh ine Company. $. 

A study of American government 


OK INDHNAN BUREAI SYSTEM 
Jesepi W. Latimer, Pamphiet 
York: Vublished by the author, 
A summary of the system und a sug- 

gestion for Inprovement. 


By 
New 


(Continued on n Following Pare) 





DUTTON’S 
Children’s Books 


The 

By KATHARINE PYLE 
The Giant of 
Apple-Pie Hill 


$2.00 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTE 
Pinafore Pocket Stories. $2.50 


The Pinafore Pocket 
Story Book 


By MIRIAM C. POTTER .$2.00 
Farmtown Tales 
By MARY W. THOMPSON $1.50 


Plow Stories 
By CLARA D. PIERSON $2.00 


AParis Pair 3, BEATRICE 
and BARBARA BROWN $1.00 


Barnicoat 
By GREVILLE MECOORALD 
2. 


Little Lucia 

and Her Puppy 

By MABEL L. ROBINSON $1.50 
Little Lucia 

By MABEL L. ROBINSON $1.50 
The Bird-Nest 


By VERBENA REED, 
Pictures by Oliver Herford. $2.00 


The Little Green Road to 
Fairyland 


a ANNIE R. RENTOUL and 
DA RENTOUL OUTHWAITE 


Postage extra. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av.,N.Y. 














The Boy’s Christmas Gift! 


HOW TO BE 
AN ATHLETE 


Hammett & Lundgren 


How to Run, Jump, Pole Vault, 
Throw Weights, Play Football, 
Baseball, Basketball and Tennis. 
Training Schedules, Diet and First 
Aid. Bound in Fabrikoid, org 
any 166 illustrations. Price 

the publisher. Ask your on 
to order it. 


bar Oe ke tn 
Champions Train From Boyhood 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














Early Selection 
of Gifts 


i 














Brentano’s 


Booksellers to the World 
FIFTH AVENUE 








mes 
xa Bm book ere 
week. See it at any 
book store. 
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Book of New York 


By Robert Shackleton 
At All Bookstores, $3.50 
The Pean Publishing Company, PhBa. 
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BOOKS from Country Life Press 
Joseph Conrad’s The ROVER 


Mr. Conrad’s first novel in three years. A vivid romance of ‘the 
Napoleonic era, it will bring delight to Conrad devotees and open 
a new world to those who have yet to fall under his spell. 











Butterfly 
By Kathleen Norris 


“She loved the East wind 
until the West wind came.” 


Rufus 
By Grace S. Richmond . 


A new novel by the author 
of “Red Pepper Burns.” 
$1 


The Day’s Journey 
By W. B. Maxwell 


An epic study of the friend- 
ship between men. $2.00 


Where the Blue Begins 
By Christopher Morley 


“A classic.”"—Don Marquis. 
; Boxed, $1.50 

d . Gissing Blue Leather, $2.25 
Tablet in Westminster Abbey 


Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


“Under the impuise that his 
book has giv - eminent 
personages—-who knew but 
who had forgotten—have pro- 
that among the monu- 

ments that adorn West- 
minster Abbey, placed there 
in memory of - those 
achievements are the com- 
mon a of our race, 
should emblazoned the 
name oe’ Walter Page."’ 

panb wages 4 Esher. 

2 vols., 


The Enchanted April 


is The White Flag 

By Elizabeth 3 
Prag By Gene Stratton-Porter 

A lovely idyl of human ; 

nature and Italy in Spring- 

time. $1.90 


The story Mrs. Porter has 
always wanted to write. 


The Shadowy Third 
By Ellen Glasgow 


Seven weird tales of the 
supernatural borderland. 
$2: 


The Second Generation 
By Anthony M. Rud 








A noteworthy first novel. 
- . $2 





The Man Himself: The Nazarene Rollin Lynde Hartt 


“A picture of the man Jesus, not distorted by later the- 
ologies but intelligible, convincing and helpful.”---Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant. $2.50 


Reisied Kephig 


Two volumes illustrated by 
$10.00 


Irish Guards in the War 
A masterful memorial. 
beautifully printed maps. 
Land and Sea Tales for Boys and Girls 


“Kipling lovers will reach for it with hungry hands.”—- 


Angelo Patri. $1.75 


A Publisher’s Confession - - - - - W alter A. ve 


The principles set forth in Mr. Page’s sparkling — 
are as true today as when the book first appeared 
anonymously. 


In Brightest Africa 


Adventures in following big game trails with gun and 
camera, by the famous hunter and naturalist. 


The Great Game of Politics 


Bosses and boss rule dispassionately exposed by a man 
who has made a profound study of practical politics. 


$1.50 
Carl Akeley 


$5.00 
Frank R. Kent 


$2.50 


Washington and Its Romance - - Thomas Nelson Page 


A social, political and architectural history of the capital. 
Illustrated by the Reeses. 5 $5.00 


Myself and a Few Moros Lt. Col. Sydney A. 


An. American empite builder in the Sulu Archipela 
some thrilling, others humorous, delightfully told. 


Cloman 


$3.00 


John H. Patterson: Pioneer in Industrial Welfare Samuel Crowther 


The interesting and inspiring career of one of the great 
business figures of our country-—inventor of the cash 
register. 


A Palestine Note Book: 1918-1923 - - - - 


The keen and pertinent observations of one who was 
Civic Adviser in Jerusalem during several turbulent 
years. $3.50 


Things New and Old - - - - - - Max Beerbohm 


An English first edition of caricatures, many of which 
_were on exhibition last summer. 


$5.00 
C. R. Ashbee 


Wherever books are sold 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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A NEW VROVINCE FOR LAW AND 
ORDER By Henry RBournes Higgins. 
12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton @& 
Co. 8&2. 

Being a review, by its late President 
for fourteen years, of the Australian 

Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


BDtCATION IN PORTO RICO. 
Joseph 





Osuna. vo. New York: 
ers College, Columbia University. 


A study prepared for the Columbia 
University ‘Contributions to uca- 
tion.” 
ey — a By Wal- 
York: MHar- 
court, Brace. é Co” . 

An analysis of the problem of the 
expanding Federal activities. 

Business 

ORIENTAL TRADE METHODS. Hy Frank 
R. Eldridge. I2mo. New York: 1. Ap- 





pleton & Co. 

Ry the chief of the Far Eastern 
Division of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





A FISHERMAN'S CREED. By W._ iH. 
Blake. 1t2mo. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. : 

What fishermen believe. 


SHAKE “¥ KARBKAN MUSIC IN THE 
VLAYS AND BARLY OF RRAS. By Sir 
vreaeetek Bridge. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 
A study and transposition of Shake- 

spearean music. 


SVO. 


A DAD. By Frank 

Hi. Cheley. f2mo. Philadelphia: W. A. 
Wilde Company. 

By the President of the Father and 
League of America. 

THE AK C OF DRESS. 
lins. 8vo. New York: 
Corporation. * 

a and fashion in woman's cloth- 
ix. 


Harry Cot- 
jodern Modes 


THE HISTORIES OF THE MONTHS AND 
DAYS. Ly Rexineld C. Couzens. 12mo. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
legends and lore of the months, | 

TUE FUN NOOK. By Edna Geister. 12mo. 
New York: Ueorge HM. Deran Company. 
$1.25. 

Stunts for every month in the year. 

EKIUNE THE 3c a, Ry Samuel Gold- 

» Sve. ork: George H. Doran 
Company. 
Motion picture players and directors. 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Yar Ernest La- 


viase. Edited by Alexander Green and 
Hene Vaillant. i2mo. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


For secondary school pupils and col- 
lege students. 


GD) MANNERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Hy Ellin Craven Learned. I2mo. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1. 
Etiquette for young people. 


VANISHING NIGHT. By Frederick Wil- 
liam Henry Myers. I2me. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Tines-Mirror Press. 

A series pf letters given through tele- 

pathic correspondence to Juliet S&S. 

Coodenow. 


THE FARM COOK AND RULE noon. 
ity Neli B. Nichols. 8vo. New 

The Macmillan Company. 

A cook and rule book, labor-saving 
devices, grandmother's beauty secrets, 
cooking for the sick, &c. 


THE POLICE RECRUIT. 
w. aac 12mo. 
Dre 


Police manual of physical training. 


MA CHEUK. Dy Edgar S. Winters. 12mo. 
New: VYerk: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
How the Chinese play Ma Cheuk, 
which is also known as Mah Jong, 
Pung. Chow and Ma Jung. 


THE COVTIC. MANUSCRIPTS .IN THE 
FREER COLLECTION. Edited Wwil- 
Nam H. Worrell. 8vo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


By Set. Arthur 
New York: Stebel 


Part 1.: The Psalter and two frag- 
ments. 

TWO COPTIC HOMILIES AND A MAGI- 
CAL TEXT. IN FREER COLLEC- 
TION. Kdited by William H. Worrell. 
five. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Part II.: A homily on the Archangel 

Gabriel, ‘by Celestinus, Archbishop of 
Rome, _ and a homily on the Virgin. by 





a as 
from manuscript in the 
Freer Collection Bey the ire British Mu- 
seum. 


TRANSL. gas bog AND — 
‘PRENC Ky Ethel Bearman. 
Me York: E. P. Dutton @ Ge. Ns Somme 
A guide to French unseen translation 
and composition. 
— ART a PUBLIC Bt ns rae By 
DD. i2mo. New EK. P. 
Det on & % = $1.25. 
A book by 2 woman for woman 
speakers. 
THE i ae me dg OF mg ton! ATION. 
8vo. lew York: 


By 
Dodd, 


Methods and stories of archaeolog- 
feal excavation. 





HUMORS OF GOLF. By W. Heath 
Robinson. Svo. New York: Dodd, Mead 
2 Co. $2.50. 


‘ Humorous illustrations of golfing 
episodes. 


ADVENTU by IN MY bg a AND 
ROCK ARDEN. Beebe 
eee. BF , A. 
Page & 


a. 
Co. $5. 
Eftperiences in gardening. 
GRAMMAR BY PRACTICE. 
ikins and Florence Stevens 
New York: Charles Scribner’ 
Ap aid to thinking and writing. 

A_ MANUAL FOR SPRAYING. y K. L. 
Cockerham. i2mo. New Mac- 

miltian Company. $1.25. 


guide for spray 
eR of plants feng at 
posts and diseases that attack 


New 


Mary 
. 12mo, 


ture tale of massive climaxes, of 
nang woo panoramic work of art.” 
Review of 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, 





A. Barton Hepburn 
His Life and Service to His Time. 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
Axthor of “Theodore Roosevelt and His Time.” 


A. Barton Hepburn was one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
of finance, and was one of the most influential powers in that period 
in which the United States was developing into a great financial power. 
This admirable biography is an interesting presentation of the man 
and his career. Illustrated. $3.00 


NEW YORK 




















DUFFIELD AND 


BREAD 


BREAD 
BREAD 


By CHARLES G.NORRIS 





$2.00, postage extra. Any bookstore. 


E. P. Dutten & Co., 681 Sth Ave. 


The New Novel 


THE 
REPUBLICS OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


By P. A. MARTIN, 
Stanford University 


and H. G. JAMES, 
University of Texas 


‘THIS new. and important 
volume is the only book 
in which .complete accounts 
of the governments of the 
Latin American States may 
be found. There are also 
summaries of their history 
and of pr 
conditions. South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and 
the West Indies are thor- 
oughly covered. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| 49. 33d St, New York City 





Author of “Brass” 












Gift Books for Youthful Readers 





Washington the Young Leader 
? By George William Gerwig 


Boys and girls fortunate enough to possess this stirring pres- 
entation will know the young Washington as one of themselves. 
: Tustrated. $1.25 


The Old Mary Metcalf Place 
By Joslyn Gray 


A new story ns one of the most popular authors for girls. 
TRustrated. 


$1.60 
The Golden Spider By Pesncls Lynde 


The author of many successful novels writes admirable stories 
for boys as well. This is one of his best. Illustrated. $1.60 


Fighting Westward 

By Aline Havard 

A thrilling story for both girls 

and boys which follows the west- 

ward trail of the Covered Wagon. 

It will leave the young reader with a 
vivid impression of a - 


ost ee sae — 


At ali 
bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















Luigi Pirandello 
Coming to the United States about Dec. 10, is poche 
the most significant writer- of this century. No man 
smce Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw is so mentally 
stimulating. Be one of the early readers of his books. 


The Late Mattia Pascal A novel. $2.50 


Three Plays Includes “Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
(last season’s sensation); “Henry IV” and “Right You Are.” $3.00 
Each In His Own Way and two other Plays. In priss— 
These can be bought through any bookstore or, if not, from 


P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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B: Psychology inf Business 


The Practical Usable Principles of Mental Activity as applied 
to Business Success and Personal Achievement clearly pre- 
sented in this one remarkable volume. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY by FARNSWORTH 


Psychology as treated by this author is not a deep mystery nor 
a mass of theories—he shows any normal person how to put 
Psychology into harness and ctor it work. 


| Price $3.00—at Your Bookstore or Sent Postpaid 
| C. W. CLARK CO,, 128 W. 23rd St., New York 
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A STONE 
IN THE PATH 


Queen Victoria 





By Maud H. Chapin The New Play 
Author of Rush Light Stories by DAVID CARB and 
“A delicate, since pie WALTER PRICHARD 
- . has ion y e a grace.” Died. EATON 
“Bomething to be erste tor ae alias Now being produced by the 
“Appeals scarcely less poignantly than Equity Players, 48th St. 
the story of Francesca. Theatre. 


—Boston Tranacript. 
$1.76 at all booksellers. 


COMPANY 


$2.00, postage extra 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














$1,000 PRIZE 
is offered by Cosmopolis Press, publishers of “Crucibles of Crime,” 
by Joseph F. Fishman, for the best play, scenario, or story adaptable 


into a play and scenario, on the American jail as a force in the creating ° 
of criminals and the fostering of crime. 


Van Doren, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Dr. George W. 
Kathe, Lestwig Lewisohn, Ida Clyde Clark, and Jesse Lasky. 


Full Particulars From All Bookstores or Direct From 
Cosmopolis Press, Pub., 257 West 7ist St., N. Y. 

















( Comtinued on Page 31) 








DEEP 1 RIDE IN 
CHANNEL |i io athe terme 
e Se ees | 

garet Prescott Montague. on Seer eltfiay ‘aay for the inn . 
Are ~~? pray? Isabel Paterson in thé N.Y. Tribune. : 
$1.90 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS beads: | * «~~ 
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The Tapestry of Life 
; is ai ai a an in the 


$9.50, postage extra, at all bookstores or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Seven 
Americans 


( Continued from Page 1) 


¢ 
in the form of a Senatorship?” The) 


President offered Hanna a Cabinet 
post, which Hanna declined with a 
suggestion that a seat in the Senate 
would be acceptable. 


Then followed an incident emi- 
nently characteristic of the ortho- 
dox Christian gentleman, William 
McKinley, and of the unorthodox 
Mark Hanna, to whom McKinley 
was pleased to turn irresistibly. 
There. were already two Senators 
from Ohio—Foraker and Sherman. 
Obviously, since there unfortu- 
nately could not be three Sena- 
tors, one of the.two must be dis- 
posed of if Mark Hanna’s wishes 
were to be gratified. How could 
this be accomplished? How, in- 
deed, but by advancing one of 
them to a higher vosition? This 
is what actually was done—almost, 
if not quite, with a vengeance. 
Sherman was offered the portfolio 
of Secretary of State; he accepted; 
thus McKinley was able to appoint 
Hanna as Senator in Sherman's 
stead. Then McKinley conferred 
with the Under Secretary, leaving 
Sherman out in the cold. Natu- 
rally, he objected, and in a little 
time resigned his office. McKin-° 
ley then maintained that Sher- 
man’s failing health was the rea- 
son why he was thus snubbed. 
Perhaps it was; but Sherman's 
letter, written to a friend after his 
resignation, does not bear out that 
view: 

“At that time “I regarded Mc- 
Kinley as a sincere and ardent 
friend. * * * When he urged 
me to accept the position of Sec- 
retary of State, I accepted with 
some reluctance and largely to 
promote the wishes of Mark 
Hanna. The result was that I lost 
the position both of Senator and 
Secretary, and I hear that both 
McKinley and Hanna are pitying 
me for failing memory and phys- 
ical strength. I do not care for 
their pity and do not ask thein any 
favor."’ 

“Large to promote the wishes 
of Mark Hanna!” The same Mark 
Hanna to whom, some years pre- 
viously, Sherman had written: 
“You have been a true friend, lib- 
eral, earnest and sincere, without 
any personal selfish motive * * * 
the soul of honor.”’ 

Anyhow, Mark Hanna's wishes 
had undoubtedly been promoted. 
That Hanna, better than any one 
else, knew McKinley's essential 
weakness is amply evident from the 
strained relations between the two 
which followed upon McKinley’s re- 
election in 1900. Hanna was deter- 


mined to go on the stump in Ohio}’ 


te secure his own re-election to the 
Senate. McKinley, perhaps harassed 
by the gibes of the press which 
clearly realized the extent of Hanna's 
power over him, viewed this project 
with the utmost reluctance. 


So it came about that McKinley 
sent a messenger to Hanna, to 
whom a gentile hint was given 
that it might be better if he did 
not go on the stump. But Hanna 
guessed that the man was merely 
a go-hetween, forced him td admit 
that he was, and then said: “‘Re- 
turn to Washington and tell the 
President that God hates a cow- 
“ard.” After McKinley’s death, 
Hanna said in a speech about him: 
“As to the quality of his courage— 


i never knew a man more fear- 1 


less." 


Shortly afterward, however, the 
assassination of McKinley confronted 
Hanna with a President about whose 
courage not even Hanna had any 
doubts, though his opinions as to 
other qualities of the Presidential 
character were scarcely flattering. 

Mr. Dibble’s biographical studies 
ure well articulated, straightforward 
and convincing. He -writes as &a 
novelist might, making us see char- 
acter in action, and is obviously less 
eoncerned with conveying informa- 
tion than with telling a story tnter- 
estingly and entertainingly, and with 
such art as he can summon. In the 
last analysis the problem of the biog- 
rapher is identical with that of the 
novelist, and it is perhaps because of 
their recognition of that fact that 
our ¢urrent writers of biography 
seem to be achieving a revival of the 
art. After scholarship and, research 
have completed their preliminary 
tusk there still remains the greater 
problem of" portraiture, and por- 
traiture charged with vitality. It is 
by meeting this problem fairly and 
adequately that the author of 
‘‘Strenuous Americans” has gained 
his greatest success. 3 
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————— OCCULTISM, REIN- 








FOR SALE-—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
first, yn | third and other 
a 


journals, 
of Mrs. Eddy, &c. K 
town. 





]SU1ANS, =WESTERN 
Adventures. Over 15,000 
loxven ready. Aldine Book 0 5 
iw hh Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. j 


BARGAIN CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS 
wt free. C. Clark Company, 122 





gm fe AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
14 West “ith B St,, New York. 





clam, Life “After Death, Fourth’ Dimen- 
= Are you interested > ——— 
Book Shop, 26 West 434 S8t., New ‘ork. 





Art and Applied Art 





ANTIQUE JEWELRY, PA'™™TINGS AND 
Indian curios. Alaquah, 730 Lexington 
Av., New York. 





Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 








cal Books; French and German. - 
tal of importations tis. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 32 East 8t., 





1 . a 
bindery, 16 E. 13th St. Stuyvesant 9012. 





CORLIES, MACY & CO. #1 PEARL 
ont New York. periodical 
and fine book Established 1857 





Stamps and Curios 


BOOKS, STAMPS, MAGAZINES, ANY 
ity; old United States stamps es- 














field 
merican Cities, or 
est. Wanted ding Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 
(CASH FOR ANYTHING OF ROOSEVELT, 
Lincoln or Woodrow Wilson interest; 
books, pamphiets by or about, souvenirs, 
letters, signed books, manuscripts. M. 
H. i riges 5113. Kimbark Ave., Chi- 








GPOT CASH PAID FOR BOOKS, MAGA- 
‘Will call everywhere. 
moval Sta! * 


Immediate re- 
- os — ee hat oe 
¥.  Wanamaker’s), ‘ork. 
pt nm Boor, 2448. 




















si Barclay Bt ¥. <@ 





Other Book Exchange Advertiooments 





Bast 68th Street, 
shed since 1919.- 











Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey St. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued from Feces Page. 





Wao Beet 





QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 

searched for and found expeditiously. 

No charge or 2 ig ee for this service. 
Our system locates 


ly. We have perfected our 
which bring your particular inquiry and 
requirements to the attention of One 
on antiquarians — od booksellers 
country a 


We spe- 

Sistise in English yep rotrirst editions 
— Imperfect set: 

your list of Out-of-Print Wants for 





QUT-OF- -PRINT BOOKS AND BOOKS ON 
special subjects promptly ee gt from 
our stock, or pe searched for and 
reported free Intelligent Ser- 
vice and Reasonable ps Correspon- 
dence egos Dauber & Pine, Inc., 83 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Te lephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 





FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP, 920 WALNUT 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Natural History, 
Sporting, Typography, Old Medicine and 
Americana. Send 4c. stamps for Cata- 
logues, naming your Speciality. Liberal 
TPiscounts now given, due to Tama). 





R OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS ANI SPE- 
cial subjects, write. phone or call 

tr, the bookh ey Ave. 
New York. 





ker's), 





w 
Stuyvesant 2448. 





Books — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

Bor eget bey Borsa 3 on what subject. 

Baker's Great Book- 

a nie. pernony Bright 8t., Birmingham, 
England. 





“TELL Us YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
out of- print searched for gra- 
ee Ginskerg’s Book Shop, 1,821A 
Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





UT-OF-PRINT HOOKS 
Catalogues issued. E. 
River St., Troy, N. Y. 


FURNISHED. 
R. Robinson, 410 





50.000 RARE °- ANID 
Lists issued. 
Harrisburg, Pa 


SCARCE BOOKS. 
Aurand’s Wook Store, 





General Jems 


BAck NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES SUP- 

plicd. Speciatiets in National Geo- 
Correspondence invited. Send 
American Li 
mu Sth 





graphics. 
for free announcements. 
brary Service, Department 32, 
Av.,"New York. Longacre 10425. 





A STROLOGICAL ANL RARE OCCU ess 
books svid, 


hhorescepe w 
Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., em: 
Maas. 





SPIRITISM, 


PRE CLASSIC OF 
,ostpaid, $2. 


Lacy McDowell Milburn, 


Dacrow .Co., 51 East 42 





Books ON BT oe ag AND KINDRED 
subjects. List Grail Book 
Shop. Desk X, Washington, D. C. 





BAck NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO 
SE apd mm at Abraham's Bookstore, 145 





RISTMAS BOOKS SPECIALLY 
dyced to clear. 


Lexington Av.. New 

IF INTERESTED iN ART PUBLICA- 
tions send your address to Dunbar. 
Dorchester Center, Mass. 


RE- 
Naismith Dawson, 172 
York. . 








BAcK NUMBERS OF METROPOLITAN 
newspapers. Henry P. McGown, 1.487 
way. Chickering 2524. 





Law Baoks 


QLD Law BOOKS WANTED—EARLY 
SS gap Laws especially. Send list or 


= on. 
twenty ive years. — 
an Apts., attantic ¢ oly. *. 











Children’s Books 
CHILDREN" 8 BOOKS MAY BE Peerage ned 
Hidden Book Shop, 


Someone. at The 
74 Broadway 








Ss BOOKSHOP, 108 EAST 
Sith St. Visit us in our new location. 





- ‘The Best of All Gifts 


Make your selections from this list 
The Incomparable Outlines 
The Outline of Literature* 


ohn Drinkwater’s story of the great 

ks of all ages, and their authors. 
Elaborately illustrated. In three vol- 
umes, two now ready. $4.50 each 


The Outline of Art* 
Sir William Orpen’s history of the 
development of Art, profusely illus- 
trated. In two volumes, one now 
ready. 50 each 


The Outline of Science 


J. Arthur Thomson’s tremendously 
‘woange ad work. 800 illustrations. ~ In 
our volumes. each 





The Outline of Humor 


Carolyn Wells’ compilation of the 
story of the world’s humor. $5.00 


Wonders of the Past* 


J. A. Hammerton’s story of ancient 
splendours. Gorgeously illustrated. In 
four volumes, one now ready. 

$5.00 each 


*You can arrange for your bookseller to 
deliver subsequent volumes as they 
appear. 

: es 


A Variety of Gift Books 


Masters and Men 


Philip Guedalla’s bril- 
liant sketches of pres- 
ent and recent nota- 
bles. $2.50 


Solomon In All 
- His Glory’ 
Robert Lynd’s 

common and uncommon fields. $2.50 


The Mediterranean Cruise| iti 


Rolland Jenkins’ account of the trip 
and how _ to enjoy it. meat 


Sarah of the Sahara 
Dr. Walter E. Traprock goes to Egypt 








-_land marvelous are the events which 


$2.50 
More Twice-Born,Men , 


Harold Begbie’s extraordinary char- 
acter sketches portrayed in, the con- 
fessions of a young man. $2.50 


ensue. Illustrated. 


Memories of an Active Life 


Charles R. Flint tells of the part he 
plaved in great commercial and inter- 
national enterprises. Illustrated. $500 


Taming the Wildings 


delightful forays into | ficious 





Herbert Durand tells how to select, 
transplant and a wild plants for 
your own garden. 171- ae 


* 8 & 
For Children 


Eight O'clock Stories 
By Robert Gordon Anderson. 


Illus- 
trated. $2. 


Nicholas 
By Anne Carroll Moore. Illustrated. 


Injun Babies 
By Maynard Dixon. Illustrated. $1.75 


Franconia Stories 
By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated. $2.50 


Connie Morgan in the Cattie 


By James B. Hendryx. $1.75 


The Boy Adventurers in the Un- 
known Land 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. $1.75 


s* # # 
Sure-Fire Fiction 





Gode Books 





B most 
tributers 
Buy, 


Sell, 
free upon 








Are You Fed Up With Sex, 
Wore? Read 
EMILY or 
NEW MOON 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Author of 
“Anne of Green Gables” 
$2.00 STOKES, Publisher 


Ethel M. Dell’s love story of rural 
England, ““Tetherstones.” $2.00 


Wallace Irwin's romance of a man and 
three women, “Lew Tyler’s tate 


‘Heywood Broun’s novel of modern 
marriage, “The Sun Field.” $2.00 
J. S. Fletcher’s latest mystery. story, 
“Rippling Ruby.” $2.00 


conventions in 

freedom, “The Seven Hills.” 
Wallace Smith's tales out of the dust 
of Mexico, “The Little Tigress.” $2.00 
A. St. John Adcock’s stories of the 
London Streets, “With the Gilt SS 


Cullum’s tale of adventure 
“The Luck of the Kid.” 
$2.00 














G. P. P. 


Special Offer 


to Nature Lovers 


Little Nature Library—4 Volumes, 1 104 Pages, 
2,891 Subjects, Profusely Illustrated in Colors— 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Sent on 10 days’ 


stories you ever read are found in the four beautifu! 


Hees of the most interesting and pnts | 
yp tS of the Little Nature Libra 


ry. t 
warm nature an in every 


tists merely, but 
floor or thelr Selnge ave freely of their lore 


One x them Doutue with et Begins life of ~ 

trees. ou come to understand ho thes ; 
it , its food; ‘Sow it hberastee "Tike certain ani- 
mals, still alive during the cold weather; how it pro- 
Fait for the Sp: 


will present a re with points of interest you never saw 
before. 


a novelettes, de- 
spread before 


‘ou 
You under- 
their 


The — one tells of Boon birds. 
fe comedies, 


tragedies 
in the life stories ot over M0 different bird 
— — songs ing of the notes. 

wonderful guiding insti 
fndiepensabttity to human and animal life. You are 
recognize on sight and to greet every one as a 
little friend. : 


The wild flowers, more than a thousand of them, present 
endless avenues unflagging interest. All the Bn oP a of a 
skilled botanist, combined with insight for romance of a 
born story-teller, is offered you lavishly in the flower book. 


And butterflies! Who has not marveled at their gorgeous 
weauty and wondered at their mysterious life-processes? The 
ercewth and term: nt br ner, eer gas yeni are fully and 
ecientifically explained and Iust hated. you are introduced 
to and ma roughly acquainted with thele punnereus species 
an 





repared to 
ly, clever 


genera. 


The Little Nature Library 


The Little Nature Library consiste of four handsome vo:- 
unies containing more than 1,100 pages—with 144 Sag reed 
illustrations in natural colors and 48 more in photographic biack 
oe white. Nearly 2,90) different sub: make it a perfect 

ncyclopedia of its kind. The information is absolutely author! 
tative, written by recognized experts, yet put in an easy, non- 


ANIA ea IU aT 30: conn 





Do You Know 


Why certain wild flowers smell 
sweeter in -~ evening than in 
the morning 


How the heavy seeds of the wild 
parang ob are carried to seem- 
ingly inaccessible places? 

What are the and itt 
names of all the numerous spe- 
cles of butterflies? 

eee ee ee ae a ee 
is circled with a deep cw 


reat, omc 
n 
ly thought... 





technical style that wili 
delight you. The t' itles 
a ra 


Which bird never hatches its own 
eggs or cares for its young? 


a Send No Money 


For a limited time we are oe Lea’ a 
—_ wonderful books. We are offering send them FREB iB to 
gen Merely 


nature ee for 7 days’ t 
fill out and mail | the coupon below below and ee 


to you, 
them at your leisure for 7 
Read as at, as you like. if aor 7 days’ examination 
not perfectly delighted, you may return them and you 
But if you want to keep there. 
will, you can not only buy them now an 
y low price, but you have 3 noxothe in ef to 
pay for them, at only $2.60 a month. 
Don't let this oppo:tunity pass. These are just the kind of 
you have tong wanted. Tear out the coupon NOW and 
mail it TODAY. Le sure to get in on this special offer. 
Dept. L-312 NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. Garden City, NN. I. 
=~ eens Sse Sse ee am 2 eS Se Se Se 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. L-312, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me the Little Nature Library for my * FREE 
examination. After 7 days [ will vither send you $1.50 and 


then $2.90 a month fer 3 monthe. or return the books to you 
without owing you a cert. 














If you prefer to pay cash, send only $7.00 in full payment. 








critics Accim Mrs. J]. Borden Harriman’s 
Memoirs 


From Pinafores 


To Polities: 


New York Times:— 
“She went 


, from 
. life at 
_and 


Field 1 Marshalls — 


comes to.rest on the family 
at se sparkling 


and polstrcal 


With 26 5. Nttustrations, $5.00 at all booksellers. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 


New York City } 














Other Book Advertisements in Magazine Seton 
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Queries and Answers 


Communications for these columne 
should be addressed to the - Editor 
of Queries and Auswers, New York 
Times. They should be written on 
one side of the papcr only, and 
must contaim the name and address 
of the writer aa an evidence of good 
faith. 


QUERIES 


“When Nature Wants a Man” 


A. S.—May I ask the ass’s- 
tance of other readers in 
my search for a poem en- 

@ titled, I believe, ‘When 

Nature Wants a Man,” in 

which are mentioned the hardships 

used by Nature for man's develop- 
ment? 


The Day Is Ending 


M. P. C.—Can some one help me find 


the author of the following lines, 
which I learned years ago: 

The day is ending, 

The evenin sunlight sweetly falls 

on those old and ruined castle walls 
With all majentic splen ndor. 








The Steps of Faith 


A. B—Cun you help me find the 
name of the author of the following 
lines: 


Nothing before, nothing behind, 


The steps of faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 
Some Levely Temple 
Rk. H.—I should like to know the 
name of the poem of which the fol- 


lowing is a part: 

As to some lovely tempie, tenantl-ss 

Long since, —_% -— was sweet with 
shimmering bra 


Krowing well its Sheen ruined and 
the grass 

Grown up between the stones, yet from 

Excess 0 driv en, or 


erief ‘hard 
great.* ° ¢ 


A Little Browse Cabin 


E. A. ¢C.—Will some 
evther and where I may obtain t 
‘oom containing these tines; 

4 little brown cabin [or hut] on the 

mesa so bare, 
surrounded ~~ by 
yet fair. 


mountains, rugged, 





“How Far to Gretna” 


E. K. &8.—Will some reader . kindly 
tell me where I can find the poem, of 
which the following lines are a part: 
Hew far, how far to Gretna? 

It’s years and yeara away 
And couch and four prin “5 nevermore 
Kling dust across the day. 


Peps, Peep, Pepys 
‘Cc. Lb. B.—Can some one supply me 
with the three or four line verse anent 
the pronunetation of Samuel Pepys’s 
name? 


My Tarpaulin Jacket 


AUSTEN.—Can seme one 
the 


complete 
words of an old college song, the 


r-f*.in of which runs: 
w rap me up in my tarpaulin jacket 
\r: say an old duffer Hes low. 


“Communion After Death” 
J. D. C.—WIN some one tell me where 
can find the poem, “Communion 
ag 5A Death,” by Margaret Hunt Bris- 


The Happy | Farmer 
©. G. K.—Can some one tell me 
where to find a poem, part of which 
im: 
Oh, 
hustles out of 
And shivers over kindlings, which he 
chops out in the shed. 


ANSWERS 





“A Rendezvous With Life” 


shan ANK VIKRNON, Central Islip, 

N. ¥.-¥eltowing is the poem, 

“I Have a Hendezvons With 

Life," by Countee P. Cullen, 
regtevted by 

your in-sue of Nov, 25: 


i have a rendezvous with life 
in days I are will come, 
Ere ~~ wa has sped and strength of | 
mind, 
ire voices sweet grow oe: 
. have a rendezvous with lif 
When Spring's first Heralds’ hum. 


t may be I shall greet her soon, 
Shall riot at her behes 

t may be I shall seek in Vain 

The peace of her downy breast; 

Yet | would keep this rendezvous 
And deem all hardships sweet, 

If at the end of the long white way 
There life and I shall meet. 


jure some will cry it better far 
To crown their days in sleep, 


Than Fagg the wind, the road, the 
To anal the calling deep; 
Though wet, nor blow, nor space I 


ren 
Yet fear I di 


leeply too, 
Least som shall strike and claim me 


1 heap life’a rendezvous. 
—_ R. 


ten by a 


c Hinton y New > 
igh Sc York. 


ved one of the two prizes 
by the High E = 
ow 


one tell me the} 


for 
‘ This prayer at least the gods fulfill; 


ie 


the happy, happy farmer! He just ‘4 
f bed 


“H. U. J.* In 


L. Macfariand, . Jamaica, 
N. ¥., writes that this poem was writ- 
ones — at De Witt 

hool, who 
ered 
Society of | lation of Villon 


mitted by high school pupils. Other 
correspondents answered this query. - 


God Lives In This House 
MISS M. W. AVERILL, ss 
Conn.—The poem for which dD.” 
inquires in your issue of Ln dg is con- 
taining the lines, o lives 


in 
this house, won't care in r ait still,” 
is by Mazie Caruthers, and the title 





was copied in the Literary Digest for 
March 24, 1923. 

Several correspondents answered this 
query. 





Dead Roses 


MARGUERITE F. ALDEN, New 
York.—The poem ‘“‘Dead Roses’’ asked 
=. in — Nous of Nov. It by ““T. A. 

* is by George T. Pardy. e poen 


pa. seven verses and is too long 
to print in full. We give the first two 
stanzas: 


You drank of Bohemia’s wine cup sees 
dreamed 

That the whole world lay at your feet; 
The incense of worship and flattering 
tongues 

Was ever so grateful and sweet. 

Why, peer little girl, one soft silken 
eur 

That lies on your bonny gold head 

Ia worth all the Hghts and the music 


and sights 
Of the city, when all's done and said. 


Place to Thy Heart 





MRS. J. G. PONTEFRACT, a 
Pa.—In your issue of Nov. 4 A. 
K."" asks for the name of the cotta 
of the lines: 

Mortal, they softly aay, 


Peace to thy heart! 
The poem is by Caroline Southey, 
written some thirty years ago. have 
been unable to find it in any collection 
amdt cannot remember if there are 
other verses. 


A Barking Ghost 


ELLEN H. JONES, Watertown, 
Mass.—The poem for which ‘‘White’’ 
inquires in your issue of Nov. 18 is 
“The Curate Thinks You Have No 
Soul," by St. John Lucas, given in 
full as follows: 
The Curate thinks you have no soul; 
i know that ‘he has none. But you, 
Dear friend, whose solemn self-control, 
In our four-square familiar pew, 
Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called'me inSummer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome—none may 
love? 
IT will not think those blood brown eyes 
Have spent their lHght of truth so 


s800N ; 
But in some canine paradise 

Your wraith, I know, rebukes the 

moon, 
And quarters every plain and nat, 
Seeking his master. * * * As for me, 
That when I pass the fl and see 
Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your Hittle, faithful barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 


Powell Ramsdell, Newburgh, 
writes that the poem is in 
Frothingham’s ‘‘Songs of 
Several correspondents an- 
this query. . 


A Jovial Monk Am I* 


W. WHEELER, New Brighton, 
S. L—The song, “A Jovial Monk Am 
1," for which “W. E. R.” asks in 
your issue of Nov. 18, 
comic opera “‘La_ Pou 

po. Stuart J. Holgate, ‘Collingwood, 
N. J., writes that the words are by 
Clifton Bingham, and the music by 
Edmond Audran. - 


. Lips Wet With Wine 


LOUELILA D. EVERETT, Boston, 
Mass.—The poem beginning 
your lips when they’re wet with 
and red a a wild desire,” 
for by “C McD.” in your issue of 
Nov, 18, My ‘from Bila Whe: ler Wit 
cox’s poem “IT Love You 


Down by the Rolling Sea 

M. W. PORTER, Scranton, Pa.— 
“O. A. J.,"" who inquires in your issue 
of Nov. 18 for the lines; ‘‘Down by the 

ing sea, I saw three witches watch- 

ing me, &c.,’" will find them in Fred 
C. Weatherly’s song, “Th 
Jack,”" set to music by W. H. Squire. 
and published by Shappell & Co., New 
York. They ought to be available at 
} any music dealer’s. 

Several correspondents answered this 
query. 


Mary 


Z 
= 


swered 





is from the 





The King of Babylon 


L, N. Y¥.—The asked for 
, “Mem your issue of Nov. 
18 for the lines, “or ever the knightly 
years were gone with the old world 
to the ve,’ &c., are William 
Ernest Henley, _ wilt be found in 
7 poem, “To A.,”” in the. sec- 
tfon “Echoes. 


Several correspondents answered this 
query. 
Francis Villon 
ser. gen Brooklyn 


N. Y¥.— 
wes ee nqui of 
ne 


Ros “for 


Proce Villon, will 
from 





Nearly Half a Million Sold for $3.50 
Special Short Time Offer Only $1.98 


Here's the bargain you have been 


No longer do you need 


w — for. 
to the 
y,” 


“I'm goin; 
BOOK "or bag Sg 
for your day has cleat: 

Think of Sorting the complete, 
| oriadoal, aumentic BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE. which solves every social 
difficulty ond tells you exactly what 
to do, say, write wear on every 
vecasion, for almost half areas | 


mo get 
Bome da 


Here’s your opportunity to on | ans 
rare book for which —— 
people have paid $3.50 < & $1. 8. 
on a no money down athe. It covers 


every phase of wedding etiquette, 
street etiquette, dinner and dance eti- 
quette, tips for 


bachelors and busin >ss 
women and helpful paragraphs for the 
self-conscious and timid. 


Send No Money 


Just send a postcard or a letter. The 
coraplete two-volume Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you at once in a plain 
carton. Simply give the 
$1.98 (plus a 
ce 


regular price of $3.0. You may return 
the books any time within 5 days if 
you are not delighted, and your money 
will be refunded. Write now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
"Dept. 312, Garden City, New York. 
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The End of the 


House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “Joanna Godden,” “Tamarisk Town,” 
“Green Apple Harvest,” “The Four Roads,’ etc. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS’S comment is: 
“*The End of the House of Alard’ A ae ee Ai ge 
it is full of vivid characters, tells a significant and absorbing story, and 
simply reeks with cerebration.” 

Philadelphia North American says: ° 
eee nek enernt oe Gene, Bi Rance. at Seats wa to our 
Se ee of George Eliot, Hardy and 


The Argonaut of San Francisco says: 
“ ‘The End of the House of Alard’ is as far above one’s ¢: 


The Boston Herald says: 
“In ite craftsmanship, in its 


characterization, 
it is a work of the power and balance that the reading world is justified 
in counting on from Miss Kaye-Smith’s pen.” 

The Literary Review of the New York Evening Post says: 

“If some intellectual earthquake should down the reputations 
ee 
last to ‘ei 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels are on sale in your local bookstore, 
{$2.00 each); or, if not, they can be ordered, postage extra, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





























These two novels will really appeal 
only to two classes of Readers— 


Those who are married 


Those who are not married 








So very different in theme and treatment, yet each is 
essentially a-tale of marriage and its 
complications and adjustments. ‘ 


Heywood Broun’s | Wallace Irwin's 
THE LEW TYLER’S 
SUN FIELD WIVES 


relates the domestic trials of 
a ball player and an intellect- 
ual, who ultimately find much 
in common. $2.00 $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 


tells of a man who drifted 
from the conventions, and of 
the three women who entered 
his life. 






























Two Atlantic Successes 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT . 


By. LORD CHARNWOOD 
‘Author of Abraham Lincol: 
The outstanding biography of the season. Julian Street 
says, ‘“‘Like the Lincoin, it-is a book possessing tremendous 
individuality: one of those books one can never forget.” 
ILLUSTRATED, $2.50 


_ DEEP CHANNEL 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Anovel of the first rank. A story to be read, discussed, liked 














or disliked, but always remembered. A penetrating study 
of two souls afraid, done with consummate skil! $1.90 
AT ALL’ BOOKSELLERS 





























LOVE AND LIFE 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


LEONARD MERRICK writes: 
“T have read ‘Love and Life,’ and read it with great interest. . . So far 
ot ei, OSS Be a ae rahe 
like fully presented. To me outstanding figure 
sf nag If I may, I want to tell you that she is a fine piece of work.” 
And that is praise, indeed, for Merrick himself is credited 
with a power to depict women which ts just short of uncanny. 


$2.00, postage extra. You can buy this novel in any bookstore or from 


 E. P. DUTTON & CO., pubtishers, 681 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
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( Continued from Page 26) 
GREAT INVENTIONS AND HOW THEY 





ptions of 
and how they work. 
TO WOMEN OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 
sd lees Johnson. i2mo. 
t Compan: 


y Philadelphia: 
y- 
Geass: for women in business. 
A DICTIONARY OF OLD ENGLISH 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTR’ 
eed New York: E. 


A- manual. for debaters. 
THE MENTAL SPARK PLUG. By F. D. 
Ni York: Teachers College, Columbia 
r Company. 
Stimulating maxims for the average 
person. 

AUCTION BRIDGE. By Wilbur C. White- 
head. 12mo. New York: Frederick A. 
Leads and conventions of -play. 

THE BLUE ——. OF THE Ane ogres yg P 
Ruth Wing. Hollywood, Cal.: 

Blue Book’ of oe “Screen. 
Biographies of motion picture actors. 

REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE 

sc OF THE 

Pen A 2.4 STAMFORD, CONN. 8vo. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia 
For the school year 1922 and 1923. 

WRITING AND REWRITING. By Geargs 
Carver, Willian’ 8. Maulsby, 

Knott. i2mo. New omar 








York: 
Brace & Co. 


< seeek on = competi designed 
* for college f¢ 
READER AND 
AMBRICANS. By 
New York: The 


{A4DE FOR NEW 

A. W. Castle. i2mo, 

Miacmitlan Company. 
1. and i. 

An introduction to the English lan- 
guage, prepared for foreigners. 
PLATFORM SPEAKING. By Row- 

land Collins. Svo. New York: rper & 

Brothers. $2.25. 

A_ practical y aay for business and 
professional 
FANNIE FOX's ee "Boars 

Feber Fox and 

12mo. Boston: eee a oy “& Co. . $2.50. 
" With a foreword by Edna Ferber. 
CLOTHES THAT COUNT. 


Field. 1i2mo. New York: 
Stokes & Co. $2.50. 


How to make clothes; for the ama- 
teur d er. 
HOW TO PUT ‘ef AN 
as By Fred Hack 
Eames. f 
pd & Co: 
With Mustrations and photographs. 


By Bradda 
Frederick A. 


AMATEUR CiR- 
er and Prescott 
: T. 8. Dehi- 





An 
Innovation 
mm 
Printing 
W. aici with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
scope pilcion grinting ood 
binding—we ‘‘sold"’ them our 


plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


walk in this plant, survey the 
ated cael 


complete equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 

No matter where you are 
. We are at your 
door with this idea and scr- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to acquaint 
os ie gala 
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stmier all charges prepaid. 
{ cznnot afford to sell more than 
one trial Sample Case to a person. 
Mail Cherk or Pay the Postm:: 
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Joseph C. Lincoin’s . 


“best told ramet he Ba anes "a 
DOCTOR NYE 


By the author of “Fair Harbor.” 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 








APPLETON 
BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS | 











romance of a great love that 
over and 


The country’s best seller. 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 


























pagan son in a small Ohio town 
‘is a fine, pesetanting picture 
of life.”—N. Y. World. 


J. HARDIN & SON 


| 52.00. This is an Appleton Book 





Brand Whitleck’s 
novel of a Puritan father and a 





A careful selection of the choicest 
hristmas poetry. 


Fifty Xma¢ 


Poems 3 for Children 
i 4 


Edited by Florence B. Hyett. 
. Thisisan Appleton Book 














“A big piece of writing, more im- 
portant than ‘Abbé Pierre,’” 
says the Chicago Post, of 


Nowhere Else 
In the World 


JAY WILLIAM HUDSON’S 
story of a soul in revolt against 
America y. 

$2.00... This is an Appleton Book 














A Feast for Children 


= ONE 
"JOY STREET 


Stories, poems and pictures by 
leading writers and aftists, in- 

} cluding De la Mare, Belloc, 
Housman, Farjeon, etc. | 


| $2.50. This is an Appleton Book | 














interpretation of what the skies 
and planets can teach mankind. 


New American Edition Now 


eady. 
$2.50. This isan Appleton Book 

















The humors of living in the 
rient 


Audacious 
Angles on China 


Including “The Unexpurgated 
we fi! Shanghai or “¢ 


$2.50. Brin isan ps oad Book 




















George Gibbs’ 
romance of Mary Ryan and her 
rise to social and business success. 





3rd Large Printing 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





| ‘William 
, remarkable story of high school 
life and school politics, 


THE SPIRIT OF 
THE LEADER 
forms a true pase yh to good 
citizenship for the younger gen- 

eration. 
































tells what it is to bea woman. 


TRUTH 0’ 
WOMEN 


contains poems filled with a 
frankness rarely found in life. 


$1.50. This is an Appleton Book 

















$1.75. This is an Appleton Book 



































Are You Inter- 

Genealogy. extes ia Your 

? Our* 

Cc of FAMILY &« TOWN 

HISTORIES (175 pages) will be 
sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 


Goodspeed’ s Book Shop, Bos'on, Mass. 
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TOLSTOI - 


Now in popular form 
Translated directly from the famous MOSCOW EDITION 


The works of TOLSTOI, just published in sixteen volumes. Beautiful, clear 
type. Handsome artcraft binding. The books are comfortable to hold, 
easy to read, beautiful to look at and an adornment in any home. The 
price brings the set within the reach of all book lovers. 


SOLVE YOUR. CHRISTMAS PRESENT PROBLEM BY MAILING THIS COUPON 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Send, without obligation on 


| 
| plan and 
| . | ] Ibsen, 


, information concerning the 
about the sets which I have 


13 Vols. Page, 
s.* Parker, 23 
Poe, 10 
Roosevelt, 24 
Smith, 


MASTER OF THE 
ART OF. FICTION 


18 Vols. 





T 12-23. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The finally revised edition, with over 300 Illus- 
trations, bound in four full-size library volumes, 
yet you can get this newest, best edition of H. 
G. Wells? OUTLINE OF HISTORY at one-fourth 
less than the price of the original two-volume set! 


The Oldest Man 
in the World 


Just part of a skull; two molar teeth and a thigh bone! Pieced to- 
gether they made—what? One of the most perplexing mysteries in the 
study of human history. 


Were these the remains of an ape-like man who lived 500,000 years 
ago? 


Scientists believe that they were; they call him the “Dawn Man,” 
and out of the record embedded in the rocks they have reconstructed the 
conditions of his life. How he killed his food and tore the raw flesh from 
the bones; how he married and fought and died! How little by little he 
clawed and clubbed his way up to mastery over the beasts. It is a 


fascinating, gripping story, but it is only one of a thousand stories that _ _ 
stir your blood in this greatest book of modern times. 


Imagine a book that begins 10,000,000 or 100,000,000 years ago; 
imagine being carried down through the ages from one dramatic scene 
to another—as if you sat in a motion picture theatre and saw. the whole 
drama of the human race displayed on the screen before you—imagine 
the thrill of such an experience and you have some conception of 


Thy Nex Musreted FTG. WELLS? 
“Outline of History” 


Saar ee Now offered you in 4 -Library-Size volumes at 
How many of these One-Fourth Less than the Original Price of Two! 


q uestions can you answer ? A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 590,000 years. 
What was Rome’s Tammany? ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon of Nebuchadnez- 
How did Black Death originate? zar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Ganghis Khan, the France of 
Who was elected anti-pope Pope? } _ Napoleon, the England of Gladstone, the America of today, through the Great War and 
If a world state is ever established, upon | ~ on into the future United States of the World—that. gives ALL history as one story—that 

what will it be based? is Wells’. 


What great modern statesman is like Pericles? | “Fhe man. who finishes these volumes will .be an While This One Edition Lasts! 
What —— three great inventions of the | educated. man, however much, however little he 
Worl ar? 9 


~ . : The low price we are offering on this great History is possible 
knew when he started.”—Bennett in the Baltimore only because we contracted for 100,000 sets at once. Perhaps 
How do Asiatics and Europeans compare in Evening Sun. q vy ° 


, ] you think that leaves plenty of time for you to get your copy? 
brain power and vigor? There you have it in a sentence—the reason why With any ordinary book that would be so, but not with 
Who were the Boxers? 250,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Wells. We sold 90,000 copies of his one-volume edition in little 
In what battle were thousands drowned © Outline alone in the bulky two-volume edition and peeling anc pan ue an half our 100,000 are 
because they did not know how to swim? felt they were getting it cheap. The Outline is more Will you look over this set now—while you can get the four 
What happened to Croests in the end? than a history—it is an education—the orderly volumes, revised and beautifully illustrated at @ fourth less than 
Was there birth control in Athens? knowledge of human progress which men go to the original two-volume set wold cost you even now in the book- 
Wh : eed sh Seat -of Fick A an ee stores!—while you can have them sent to you postpaid, without 
at 1s consi mg the greatest of Hohen-  ; college four years to get—and often come away croense, for a week’s FREE examination, to be returned 
zollern crimes? } without. “collect” if you so decide, to be paid for only 25 cents a week if 


THE FOLDER OF s ie - you wish to keep them? The coupon is your answer. Use it! 
F RE OVER 1000 HIS- And the Review of Reviews 


What the Outline is to past history, the Review of Reviews Man Has Lived Less Than 4 Seconds 

TORICAL QUESTIONS AN- is to current wee. Pe interprets — esc tet Take s single <.dn, ths Wncks. die Be eepeeunnk ak 
rt ican can understand an it by. - 4 Pere 

SWERED BY WELLS’ OUTLINE terme that every lert American can understand and profit by- | cic f rime since the bepionig of the wor 

with a background of facts azainst which to read your daily How long--on the scale of that hour—has the human 


MAIL THE COUPON iii anh “telatacasb ae 


apeman aneestors—less than four bs 
\ ; The pyramids were buiit about a fifth of a 
~ WITHOUT MONEY ‘ 4 second ago. Chyvist was born a tenth: 
. wa of a second ago. 

The American Revolution was foughi 
a hundred and thirtieth of a second ago. 
You see what a tiny fragment of time 
the ordinary history covers. What hap- 
t} pened in the great aeons before? Is it 
all unknown as it was a few years ago? 
No. The Romance: of History—t he 
great thrilling life of the world—is re- 

vealed in the pages of Wells’ Outline. 
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“Mr. Danielson's apartment, but it’s 


_ Marriage. Much of what Miss Hurst 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


EIGHT YEARS AFTER A NOVEL MARRIAGE 


Much-Discussed Experiment in Matrimony 


Fannie Hurst Gives an Accounting of Her 


There is much discussion of marriage and 
the increase im divorce. What follows ts 
presented as an interesting contribution to 
that debate; it ig the accounting of cight 
years of a novel experiment in matrimony. 


By ROSE C. FELD 


LITTLE over three years ago Fannie 
Hurst, short-story writer and nov- 
elist, announced her marriage to 
5 8S. Daniel violinist and 
composer. A marriage announce- 

ment is not startling, as a rule. Hers was— 
for two reasons. First, she had been mar- 
ried for five years. Second, her do- i 
mestic arrangements differed some- 
what from the ordinary. She and 
Mr. Damielson did not live together; 
they had separate. apartments. To 
quote from Miss Hurst’s statement 
published at the time: 

‘“We deeided that seven breakfasts 
a week opposite one another might 
irksome. Our A&average is 





two.” . 

How that average has worked out 
was the question the writer put to 
Miss Hurst. Asking a person 
whether her marriage is successful 
is a mighty ticklish business, espe- 
cially when that person is known to 
be steering her marital bark in a 
manner highly individual. Yet Fan- 
nie Hurst’s answer, we know, was 
honest and sincere. 

We rang-the bell marked with the 
names ‘‘F. Hurst and J. Danielson.” 
The apartment belongs to 
Hurst. You get that from the mo- 
ment you enter the room. It’s she. 
It's part of her, her difference, her 
individuality. We didn’t get to see 


a safe wager that their quarters are 
not alike. They are two distinctiy 
different people and are conscious of 
that difference. On that is based 
the nature of their experiment. 
Perhaps the word “experiment” is 
wrong. When a thing has been 
fcund to work for eight years it may 
be called a fact. Or a conviction. 
At any rate we started talking about 


said was personal only to the extent - 
that her conclusions or ; 
were drawn from personal experi- 
ence. 

‘To begin with,” she said, “my 
solution of the marriage problem is 
rot the world’s solution of the prob- 
lem. , I didn’t set out to do that. 


; 
| 
. 


live in one that meets the needs of neither 
sort? 

“Take the niarriage structure as it now 
stands. It’s old ‘fashioned, it’s drafty, it’s 
leaky, the roof sags, the timbers shake, 
there’s no modern plumbing,: hardwooa 
floors, no steam heat. ‘We don't feel com- 
fortable in it. We've outgrown the edifice, 
but we don’t dare get out of it.. Some dar- 
ing souls venture to tamper with the roof, 
but that doesn’t help very much. The rest 


of the house is dark with age and out- 
worn tradition. 

“For some strange reason, social custom 
is the laggard of civilization. We go on- 
ward, we make progress in science, in 
art, in literature, in politics, in religion 
even. Take the last. Surely today people 
are broader-minded about their faith. They 


been reform in pretty nearly every kind of 
human expression. We are marching ahead 
bravely and . But when it 
comes to the sociology of marriage we stop. 
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structure, is the privacy it. gives, the little 
self-respecting privacies which the old kind 
of marriage seems to revel in breaking 
down. I have never quite understood why 
the taking of the marriage vow should auto- 
matically carry with it the breaking down 
of all barriers of contact. 

“Maintaining the illusion of perfection is 
not a poet’s dream, but a biological require- 
ment. We are not a monogamous race. 
We like tb believe we are, but the honest 
person will admit the fallacy of the belief. 
We are a polygamous race. Monogamy, 
however, is conceded to be a good thing 
for the social structure. Whether it is or 
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are afraid to 

to live im it. Fear, fear of living. That is 
the cause of the slow step of progress in all 
avenues of life. Men are afraid 


wife and mother.’ 


men. I 


“Take our young women of today. 

How are they going to get around 

the marriage problem? Swallow it 

“er no, the fact remains that this 

generation is living through 4 
portant 
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STILL THE WITCHING HOUR 





Sorcery and Black Magic Have Still in This Century Their Disciples 


By DIANA RICE 


HETHER it is the Italian 
or Sicilian newly arrived 
in New York with his be- 
lief in the potency of the 
Evil’ Eye, or the Appala- 

chian mountaineer of the fifth gen- 
eration with his belief in the potency 


of similar sorcery, witchcraft’s 
magical wand,- though growing 
weaker, still survives. From the 


Land of Moonshine travelers bring 
back tales of the hardy folk of that 
rugged region who plant their corn 
by the light of the moon, or at a cer- 
tain time of month, with absolute 
belief in the fullest fruition of that 
corn by reason of such planting. And 
among the Hill Hawks of Pennsyl- 
vania it is still whispered that the 
**hex’’ will get you if you don’t 
watch out. 

But it is from Brittany that a re- 
port of the most recent case of sor- 
cery seems to come. There, so runs 
the story, a farmer concerned over 
a malady which was devastating his 
drove of pigs went into the woods to 
consult a wizard. The man of 
“visions’’ said the problem could 
only be solved by burping the perpe- 
trator of the “‘spell,’’ and directed 
the. farmer to seize the first person 
who came into his farmyard. 
Promptly the farmer went home and 
did the wizard’s bidding. The first 
person to appear was a woman, and 
a husky oney-who gave the farmer 
case 
went into the courts and thence into 
the newspapers. The name of the 
wizard has not been divulged. 

Professor Clark Wissler of the De- 


partment of Anthropology at the} 


Museum of Natural History, 
menting upon the survival of de- 
monology, says that witchcraft is 
still practiced among South Ameri- 
can Indians living along the banks 


¥ of the Amazon River; in Southern 


Europe, Africa, India, Australia, in 
parts of North America and in 
Alaska. 


._ .**Most of us probably believe in 
some form of witchcraft, only we 
> call it by a different name,’’ said 
Dr. Wissler. ‘‘It is not always easy 
to find the origin of modern customs. 
Many of them may have had their 
inception in magical rites. Of course, 
supervision by Governments makes 
it impossible today for all but the 
most isolated peoples to indulge in 
extreme practices of witchcraft, but 
it has by no means died out."’ 
Sorcery is said to be the oldest 
profession in the world, and Frazer, 
writing in ‘‘The Golden Bough,”’ 
speaks of magic ‘‘older than gods 
and religions.’ Down through the 
ages practitioners (usually the 
shrewd men 2f the tribe, though 
_ sometimes psychopathic cases) have 


“jingle their sacred rattles, painted 


their aborigine bodies and chanted 
their weird incantations—incanta- 


tions, scholarly researchers say, out | 733 
of 


of which have grown the art 
music. From the Indians of Guya- 
quar, who used to sacrifice human 
aan andthe hearts of men when 
the “sowed their fields to insure 
sa‘ crops, to the innocent-witch of 
“victim of religious fanaticism, 









» the devil lurked 
many forms in the New. World. 
b to his diary, kept 





year to free himself from evil en- 
chantment. And his active persecu- 
tion of early witches proved useful 
to his enemies when the tide of 
popular opinion later turned against 
witchcraft. ~ 

Love in the West Indies, as in 
other countries, has its anxious mo- 
ments no less than.its ceremonious 
ones. At such a time evil spirits 
must be conciliated. There, when 
a lover will gain from his sweet- 
heart a declaration of her love for 
him, he sends her a lock of his hair. 
If the maiden returns his love she 
clips from her flower-decked head a 
similar amatory souvenir and re- 
turns it to the waiting one. There 
must be certainty, of course, that 
the girl will keep faith, for in this 
land of the ‘‘Bonda’’ dancers great 
.is the havoc a loved one can wreck 
on the head of a jilted lover if the 
sacred token is used for bad instead 
of good ends. With it the fair one, 
if she prove false, may call down 
all manner of evil on the sighing 
lover. He, like Samson, has placed 
in another's hands the power to ruin 
him. 

Kut if the betrothal goes smoothly, 
the lock is consecrated with due re- 
joicing. Incantations and _ cere- 
monious dancing make of the occa- 
sion an important event. The Bonda 
dance, with its drums and symbolical 
gyrations, is heard for miles across 
the countryside—hundreds of bare 
feet on hard, bare earth pounding 
out in staccato measure the survival 
of ancient rites. When this festivity 
is over and all spirits appeased, the 
rover “his -sweetheart’s jock 
behind his ear. Here he wears it 
with swaggering pride and with con- 
siderable relief that his daring has 
not brought disaster. 

Nearer home, mysterious signs 
terrify the believers in a stalking 
Nemesis that defies man-made laws. 
From the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the ‘Hill Hawks still 
whisper of a spirit that bewitches 
their catttle and kills their hogs, 
comes the story of a blade which, 
like Excalibur, swings out of un- 





known worlds with a message none 
may read. 

There are those unscientific ones 
who found in ectoplasmic apparitions, 
even when expressed in photography, 
something strangely akin to witch- 
ery. In old Salem days the phe- 
nomena would have been called 
witchcraft and small quarter given 
to the exponent thereof. Are ‘the 
peoples in far forests and on distant 
plains who, untouched by modern 
civilization, strive to cajole with 
charm and totem pole their intan- 
gible apparitions, so very different 
after all?. Who knows what they see 
in the tropic night, with its cry of 
moon-madness in the air? Even to- 
day men are warned not to sleep 
where the white rays of the moon 
will fall across their faces. Luna, 
the goddess of that faraway world, 
still casts an appraising eye over the 
children of this planet. 

And still in the Black Mountain 
district of North Carolina the natives 
croon over their dreamlore and 
chant their folksongs. And children 
scurry for protection to their moth- 
er’s skirts when the ‘‘hant’’ is men- 
tioned. 

“What it is—witch, goblin or 
ghdst—they are not quite sure,’’ said 
@ woman who has lived among the 
mountaineers. ‘“‘But the belief is 
there, and it is as strong as their 
religion. ‘And they are a very re- 
ligious people.’’ The crowing of a 
black rooster before an open door is 
a sure sign of death. -If one dreams 
of blood, he will see blood next day. 
But lucky is the hugger who dreams 
of with woman, for it 
means he will kill a she bear on his 
next expedition. To dream .of clear 
water is good luck, but to dream of 
muddy water will bring the dreamer 
bad luck. 

Up North, where the Eskimo builds 
his hut and fashions his bow from 
the rib of a whale, the sorcerer’s 
cult is still practiced. And to ask 
one of these fur-clad gentlemen 
for a lock of his hair is a bid for 
death. For in his mind there is 
but one reason for such a request. 





You want to consult a wizard. You 
are an enemy and you are safer out 
of the way. Without something that 
belongs to him you are powerless, 
he thinks, and so is the wizard. That 
is the reason all primitive peoples 
guard zealously their hair and nails, 
their personal belongings. Among 
some tribes there is both a witch 
doctor and a magician. The doctor 
is called by an Indian name which 
means ‘‘doctor of roots,’’ and his 
work is confined to the brewing of 
potions, while the magician weaves 
his spell with more elaborate atten- 
tion to secret rites and symbols 
known only to himself. Ceremonies 
still observed by the ‘ European 
peasantry are, according to histo; 
rians, the survival of magical rites 
originally designed to cause plants 
to grow, cattle to thrive, rain to fall, 
and sun to shine. 

Great is the rejoicing when a child 
is born in Alaska with a curly lock 
of hair. The curly lock is’ a super- 
natural sign, and the child is set 
aside for an Indian doctor. He is 
not allowed to touch seafood, nor 
is his hair ever cut. As a final test, 
when he reaches manhood he fasts 
for eight days and drinks only sali 
water. If he survives this he is 
given over to ‘‘Yake,"’ who takes 
possession of him. He attires him- 
selt in painted buckskins, necklaces 
and charms and goes forth to drive 
out ‘‘bad spirits.’’ 

A former Governor of Alaska tells 
of a man with a sore throat who 
called in an Indian doctor. Incanta- 


tions and ceremonies of the symbolic ; 


ritual went on for several hours. 
Then the doctor suddenly pointed .to 
one of the men in the circle of ob- 
servers. There was the witch! So 
the witch was tied to a chair for 
seven days without food. At the end 
of the seventh day the sore throat 
began to mend and the witch was 
untied. But this was a witch with a 
commercial eye. He sized up the sit- 
uation and struck his bargain. If 
they Would again tie him to the 
chair, he said, he would heal the 





similarity -between the tac- 

tics of ships and the tactics 

of women has probably been 

- the reason why .they share 

the same pronoun. A ship is 

always referred to as “she’’ and to 

the English sailorman the compli- 

ment is all on the’ side of the wo- 
man. ‘ 


**Whoever has a mind for abundance 

of trouble, 

him furnish himself with a ship 

and a woman ;° 

For no two things will find you more 
em t, 

If once you begin to rig them out 
with all their streamers ; 

Nor are they ever sufficiently 


adorned, 
Or satisfy'd, a have “done 
enough to set them forth.” 


So also the chronicler Evelyn re- 
marks on the 18th of April,16t2, 
“The Queen arriv’d with a_traine of 
Portgueze ladies in their monstrous 





- according 
: fasts and twenty, vigils in one 






fardingales. or guard-infantas, their 





complexions olivader and sufficiently 
unagleeable. Her Majesty in: the 
same habit, her foretop long and 
turn’d aside very strangely.” 

And, says a mid-Victorian writer 
on this subject, “Now, in a ship it 
is the soundness of her timbers, the 
durability of her plank and the ex- 
cellence of her form which recom- 
mend her to our notice, and not the 
carving and gilding and finery. So 
in a woman; the sterling qualities of 
the head and- heart -should be her 
passport through life, and not the 
evanescent accomplishments of fash- 


of ornament and dress. Choose a 
ship for her appearance only, and 
she may prove your coffin; select a 
wife for her beauty alone, and she 
fay prove your curse.” 

Criticism of current fashion in wo- 
men’s dress was emphasized by nau- 
tical references. 

“Oh, what a wonder it is to see a 
ship under sail, with her’ tacklings, 





and her masts, and her tops and her 


THE SHENESS OF SHIPS 


top-gallants, with her upper decks 
and nether decks,° and so bedekt 
with streafers, flags and ensignes, 
and I know not what; yea, but a 
world of ‘wonders it is to. see a wo- 
man, created in God’s image, so 
miscreate ofttimes and deformed 
with her French, her Spanish and 
her foolish fashions, that He who 
made her when He looks upon her 
shall hardly know her, with her 
plumes, her fans, and her silken 
vizard with a ruffe like a safle; yea, 
a ruffe like a rainbow, with a feather 
in her cap, like a flag in her top, 
to tell, I think, which way the wind 
blow.” 


ion or the purchasable commodities | wil 
Some feminine parts of dress have | came, 


clothes, “her husband swith the ship, 
why not her sex? ~~ 
P. 8.—A ship's husband is one who 





takes care of its affairs on land. 





man for a certain sum of money and 
a dozen blankets. The bargain was 
satisfactory and the man was again 
tied. When the cure was effected 
the canny one departed with his 
booty. 

Efforts to show the Indians fhe 
reasons for much of their sickness 
through the use of medical charts 
has made little impression on them, 
according to a man wh? has worked 
among them many years. At the end 
of a series of lectures on tuberculosis, 
—— years ago, one of the old chiefs 


‘Well, that is what the white men 
say. We are Indians, and we know 
that there are witches.’’ 

On the West Coast of Africa natives 
of the ‘‘bush’’ claim to have two 
souls. One animates the person's 
human body, the other takes on the 
“‘were (wer) shape,’’ by means of a 
magic draught handed down through 
the ages. In that land evil spirits 
lurk in the rocks, the trees and the 
rivers. Here the Goddess Nimm 
(great oval-shaped rock in a river) . 
keeps her vigil and doles out revenge 
or help to the supplicant at -her 
shrine. Sixty per cent. of the deaths 
in West Africa are believed to be due 
to witchcraft or sorcery. From these 
ancestors our Southern negr? in- 
herits his belief in the power of the 
voodoo, and his ‘‘conjuring’’ prac- 
tices are a direct throw-back to the 
“*bush”’ folk. 

‘“‘He whom the flame does not 
burn, whom the water does not cast 
up, or whom no harm soon befalls, is 
to be taken as truthful in his oath,” 
runs the old Hindoo code, which has 
traveled well around the globe. Small 
chance for the water to cast up a 
witch bound in the approved fashion, 
the right thumb to the left toe and 
the left thumb t6 the right toe. 
Mountebanks still practice the water- 
ordeal and the fire-ordeal, the latter 
a survival of the belief that rather 
that harm the innocent the fire will 
go out. And there are still those 
who read into the sudden going out 
of the flame of a lighted candle the 
presence of an evil spirit. In parts 
of India lawsuits are even today de- 
cided by giving both plaintiff and 
defendant lighted candles, the winner 
being the one whose candle burns 
the longest. 

But the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw the power of black magic 

- > Subtlety came in as 
ducking’ stools went out. The ra- 


eg 


ism. Practices which in the old days 
were attributed to demon, Witch, ma- 
rician or wizard are, according to the 
modern. sorcerer, ca otherwise. ~ 
The Evil Eye still casts its witchcraft 
--some of us. Others feel the 





over. 
‘spell, but call it by a different name. 


' 











‘given by the newspapers to 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS OF FRENCH LICK” 


Once Again Their Awe-Inspiring Drill Has Taken Place in the Taggart 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


HERE has been more French 

Licking than usual this year. 

Some of the proletariat have 

noticed it and become scared. 

That happens every four 

years, but mure of the common peo- 

ple than usual seem to be getting 

seared this year. Observing this phe- 

nomenon, Murphy, Brennan and 

Taggart egg it along by holding an- 

other- French Lick, one more than 
they had intended, 

These conferences at French Lick, 
ind., have grown into an institution. 
For years Charies F. Murphy, then 
and perhaps stil] the Boss. of New 
York: Roger Sullivan, then the Boss 
of Minois: James M. Guffey, then 
the Boss of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas Taggart, then and still the 
Boss of Indiana, used to meet at 


climbing upon their seats. Pseudo- 
scientists like Gustave Le Bon have 
worried much about what they call 
‘mob psychology” or ‘‘mass psy- 
chology.”’ Whatever you -think 
tf about it, if you have ever been in 
‘the centre of a thousand men run 
crazy by noise, excitement and the 
imperturbable march of some two or 
three hundred stolid-faced men such 
as these, what do you think would be 
likely to be the effect of it? 
Therefore did: some one, probably 
the fertile Sullivan, devise the idea 
of turning this mass psychology to 
account by putting brains into it. 
He knew, for instance, the effect on 
every, ballot of the slow repetition of 
one scene: the massive Murphy up- 
heaving his great butk a dozen times 
a day! and uttering, in the voice of 





French Lick a few months 
before the convention and 
talk over a general plan of 
action for use when that 
body met. If they could 
agree on the general con- 
duct of the convention. 
still more on its candidates 
and. platform, they could 
go a long .way toward 
swinging it, and thereby 
greatly increasing their 
prestige and power. = iIn- 
deed, this has gone so far 
that some writers just now 
appearing in the political 
barnyard are clucking their 
discovery that the French 
Lick conference makes the 
Democratic nominee. 

The chickabiddies are 
wrong. Never in their 
strongest days did that 
quartet dictate a nominee. 
The, only purpose the 
French Lick conference 
serves is that by the re- 
sultant appearance of pow- 
erful delegations pursuing 
a uniform line of ‘conduct 
they awe delegates of an 
opposite turn of mind ana 
boost the line of cenduct 
that the French Lickers 
have decided upon—if they 
have decided. For they 
have not always come to 
agreement, especially in 
Sullivan’s days, That mas~- 
nificent soldier of fortune 
mever hesitated to split 2 
conference, carry his fight 
to the floor of the conven- 
tion, fight till the last 
squeal war torn out of his 
gurgling throat or until he 
had downed dll the others 
put together. 

So much attention was 


the French Lick confer- 
ence in 1920 that it got the 
and 


twelvemonth before 
convention. As their grati- 


Big 

as to Result,” they called 
each other up on the long- 
distance telephone and pro- 
posed another conference 
and more headlines. This 
conference being the cause 
of still more headlines, they 
held some more, and unless 
the headline. writers begin 
to show a little conserva- 
tism they may be flattered 
into holding several not 
cn the schedule by the time this 
article appears in print. Im fact, I 
know no way of stopping them un- 
less the public begins to laugh. 

_To go back for a moment to that 


B 

: 

FH 

at 
we  praad 
rare 


playing Democratic tu’ “and to 
cheering and hat-waving of 


F 


a stone image, the same words, 





Taggart actually owned the place; 
that is, it was literally part of his 
own real estate, and he could con- 
trol every item of its life, so that 
his distinguished guests could be free 
from the slightest annoyance. 
Sullivan is dead now. He was the 
bright spirit, the Ariel, the Puck, of 
the combination. No Boss ever lived 
who had so many friends. The smile 
of Roger, as everybody called him, 
was infectious and constant; the 
twinkle always in his eye: Though 
he fought like a tiger, everybody was 
his friend. dullest opponent 
could not withstand his born genial- 
ity. He had brains enough to fur- 
nish all his confréres and all his 
eandidates. But for the word Boss, 
so effective with people who use 
their brains for other things than 
thinking, he .would have held high 





vania, in spite of its bitter partisan- 
ship, the hardest Republican usually 
has a kindly word for Guffey. The 
death of Sullivan explains the ap- 
pearance of George. E. Brennan. 
His first appearance at French Lick 
was as the boss of Illinois. 


-] 
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cause he is of Irish descent and a 
politician by occupation. But no- 
bedy has yet been able to say a 
word against his integrity. The 
scandals are all on the Republican 


be-} With absolute power over 'nomina- 




















Domain 


Brennan will give 
the City of Chicago a better admin: 
istration, if he is judged by what he 
has done so far, than most of its 
Mayors and bosses in this genera- 
tion. It will be purely political and 
Democratic administration, but there © — 
have been many administrations in — 
different cities that were none the “| 
worse for that if the boss's heart ~ 
was in the right place and his hands 
were clean. ; 
The other two are better known. 
Taggart has run the Democratic ma- 
chine in Indiana for many years. 
Not a single scandal attaches to him. s 


tions, he has picked his Governors 
and Senators with as meticulous care~ s 
as any Citizens’ Union or Reform 
League could have done, and yet 
Taggart would writhe at such a 





side: He is a much better boss than 





The Three—Taggart and Murphy and’ Brennan. 
—. 


“New York casts her ninety votes,’’ 
or whatever the number might be, 
“for So-and-S6.” He knew, too, the 
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Fred Lundin, the fantastic Repub- 
lican boss who ruled Mayor Thomp- 
son and drove him into so many es- 
capades. He chose George Dever for 
Mayor and Dever seems to be mak- 
good. 

Brennan’s role among the Big 
Three has so far been very different 


g 





Statement and regard the words as 
epithets. He is. no re- 
former, but the Boss of a 
machine; but when he has 
a Governor to pick he takes 
such a man. as Thomas R. 
Marshali or Samuel M. 
Raiston.. Neither of these 
men siders himself a re- 
former, but both of them 
went to work as vigorously 
as any ten so-called reform 
Governors elected in their ~ 
time. What Marshall had ~ 
done for the true benefit 
of the people of Indiana- 
called him into the Vice 
Presidency’s chair, Ralston 
took up Marshall’s unfin- 
ished work as Governor and 
began at once to cut out 
age-old cancers, caring not 
whom his scalpel hurt. 

_ Bath ef them had the pleas- 
ure of knowing that behind 
them was a Boss who 
would destroy instantly any 
man who interfered with 
their work. _ If ever there 
was .a beneficent Boss, it” 
is éx-Senator Taggert ot: 
Indiana, who hates’ the_ 
name of a reformer, rules 
his State for the best, and 
blushes to find it fame. 

Like poor Sullivan, he has - 
@ rosy face and an abound- = = 
ing sense of humor. He 
has blue eyes apd curly 
hair, and may still be called 
handsome. A lucky giri 
was Eva Bryant of Garrett, i: 
for Tom must have been a» 
heart-breaker in 1877. : 

Last in the long stride of 
the delegations down the ~— | 


















































June Or. 
July to announce repeated-<« 
ly that, New York casts — 
nearly a hundred ‘votes for ~ 
Alfred E. Smith. Murphy 
has been Boss of Fammany 
Hall longer than any other 
man. Counting the two 
years in which he appar- 
ently shared the 
_with MeMahon 
—the triumvirate 


iP 
Haffen 
whom 


ruled the Hall for twenty 
years. 

Murphy allowed the tri-. 
umvirate to exist for about 
two years and then pushed . 
McMahon and Haffen off 
the sofa. Since then he 


powerful Sullivan cian was able to 
make a dent in him; Big Tim broke 
himself against that immovable bulk, 

Rock 
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“The work of modern explora- 
tion of the Valley of the Tombs of 
) Kings can be said to have beyun ix 
SID, when the truveler Belzom 
» opened and wrote a description of 
“the tomb of Acti [’—Profeasor G. 
Elliot Kmith-of the University of 
London. 


By CLARENCE /. FREED 


ELZONI! There is a magic 
in the name that conjures 
up 
Just a hundred years ago he 
died, this scientist-adventur- 
“er who blazed the trail along which 
| Exyptologists have followed for a 
_ -Rentury, the trail that has led to the 
| tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 
| Belzoni! The mountebank and 
| circus performer who rose to a post 
| Of great honor in the world of sci- 
ence. In all the annals of Egyptian 
“exploration there is Do personality 
4 More striking—a figure as heroic as 
» afiy conceived by Sir Rider Haggard; 
|-a giant in stature and a Hercules in 
| Strength. 
= Giovanni Battista Belzoni was boru 
© im Padua in 1778, one of the four- 
| teen children of a barber. His child- 
_ hcod was spent in extreme poverty. 
As a boy the wanderiust seized him. 
~ His first attempt to run away proved 
a fiasco; hunger compelled him to 
* return to the parental roof. Neces- 
| sity, but not inclination, prompted 
him to learn his father’s trade and 
_ to set up as a barber in Rome. 
4 But the restlessness would not stay 
© im check. He fell violently in love, 
~ and when his love was not returned 
_he renounced the world and the 
razor in a fit of despair, and shut 
himself up in a monastery, deter- 
* mined to hecome a Capuchin monk. 
Here he pursued his sacred studies 
' as well ax the profane study ot 
hydraulics, a science to whieh he haa 
| taken a fancy. 
©. In the year 1800 the French Army 
- under Napoleon swept down upon 
Italy and took Rome. The monks 
+ Were dispossessed, and Belzoni was 
thrown out upon the world and con:- 
pelied to begin anew the struggic 
Tor existence. The irresistible im- 
pulse to travel led him to take up 
the staff of the wanderer. His first 
a Stop was Holland, where he remained 
~ for three years. There he had in- 
'. vented a hydraulic machine, but 
the Dutch people took no interest in 
" him or his invention, and so Belzoni 
q moved on to England. 
In the.land of King George III. 
the inventor did not fare much bet- 
> ter. But before his hopes had en- 
| tively dwindled, Belzoni met.an Eng- 
© lishwoman—some writers say she 
= Was Irish—and married Aer. Both 
— were poor, and soon: after the wed- 
' ding they found themselves in dire 
a ‘straits. Belzoni turned to, the first 
| work that offered itself. He became 
» a mountebank. He gave exhibitions 
of muscle and agility at fairs, on the 
a streets and in public drawing rooms, 
* while his wife’ took up the collection. 
At one of these exhibitions, in a 
public drawing room in Edinburgh— 
_ So the story goes—Belzoni attracted 
| the attention and sympathy of Henry 
> Salt, the noted Orientaligt. Through 
» the latter’s influence, he was en- 
“gaged to appear at Astley’s amphi- 
theatre in London. His ‘‘Her- 
L. cules Act” went well. Thunderous 
“applause followed the climax when 
+ Belzoni carried. twelve men on his 
arms and ‘shoulders with his beauti- 
» ful wife, in the guise of Cupid, 
perched on the apex of a pyramid, 
waving a crimson flag. 

Belzoni became a popular perform- 
"er in the best theatres of the Con- 
© tinent. In Lisbon he was engaged 
> by the management of the San Carlo 

Theatre to perform the part of Sam- 
son in a scriptural piece especially 
written for him. But he soon tired 
_. of the tinsel and trappings of stage 
© life. He yearned for success as an 
inventor. Having accumulated suf- 


> 


4 


~~ 


romance and mystery. 





ficient funds through his theatrical 
engagements, his thoughts now 
turned to Egypt, where he saw a 
chance to introduce his hydraulic 
machine for irrigation. 

Belzoni Was convinced that his 
bydraulic engine had four times the 
efficiency of any hitherto in vogue. 
All he had to do was to convince 
the Pasha at Cairo and his fortune 
was made. And so, accompanied by 
his wife and a servant, he embarked 
for Egypt in 1815. 

The Pasha, Mehemet Ali, was at 
first favorably impressed, but an un- 
foreseen accident, coupled with native 


opposition, finally turned the tables, 


against Helzoni, and again he founda 
himself virtually stranded. In this 
predicament, he turned to. Henry 
Salt, who was stationed in Cairo as 
British Consul to Egypt. Salt saw 
in the former mountebank the very 
man to serve his purpose. Thus 
Belzoni started on his work of ex- 
ploration. 

The first labor that Belzoni un- 
dertook was the removal of u 
colossal bust of Rameses the Great, 
commonly known as the bust of 
Young Memnon. It lay half buried 
in sand amid the ruins of ancient 
Thebes. Séveral engineers had 
tried in vain to budge this huge 
mass of red granite. As a last resort, 








PIONEER IN THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS 


Belzoni, Mountebank and Circus Performer, Who Blazed the Trail in Egypt 


Belzoni in - His Turkish Costume. 


the job was delegated to Belzoni. f 


The i*‘4tian .Hercules acquitted 
himself well. He amazed the Mus- 
sulmans whom he employed, witb 
his physical prowess and untiring 
energy. Attired in a Turkish cos- 
tume, Belzoni was a picturesque and 
impressive figure as he moved 
among the natives with a gigantic 
staff in his hand. 

But before. success came many 
obstacles had to be overcome. The 
worst of these was an overflow of 
the Nile, which threatened to destroy 
the work of three months in two 
heurs. And to cap the climax, Bel- 
zoni found himself with insufficient 
funds with which to pay the natives. 
They rebelled against their foreign 
taskmaster. One of them, more 
daring than the rest, rushed at him 
with dagger drawn. Belzoni calmly 
stood his ground, disarmed the na- 
tive, and seizing him by his feet, 
used him as a cudgel with which to 
belabor the rest of the insurgents. 
Thus the strike was broken. 

After eighteen days of incessant 
toil, the stone colossus was finally 
dislodged from its bed of sand. It 
was moved with great difficulty to 
the banks of the Nile, shipped to 
Alexandria, and thence to London, 
where it stands ‘to this day in the. 





British Museum. 


By virtue of his initial triumph, 
Belzoni was next entrusted with a 
commission to penetrate intd Lower 
Nubia and effect the removal of the 
sand hills which covered-a large part 
of the magnificent Temple of Abu- 
Simbel. While engaged in these op- 
erations, he studied the manners anda 
customs of the savage natives and 
recorded His observations- with fine 
skill in a book of Egyptian travels. . 

When Belzoni had _ accomplished 
the labor of opening up the temple 
he returned to Thebes. Here he un- 
dertook to unearth the gorgeous 
Temple of Luxor, completely buried 
in sand and about forgotten. With 
this task completed, the temple stood 
revealed in all its grandeur—as beau- 
tiful as a palace from the “Arabian 
Nights.” Its colossal statuary, 
gigantic bas-reliefs and magnificent 
paintings conjure“up the shades of 
the once all-powerful Rameses the 
Great. 

This labor done, Belzoni took up 
his residence in the Valley of the 
Tombs of Kings. Here he began a 
series of excavations for the mum- 
mies of ancient kings and princes. 
But for d@ time the earth did not 
yield up anything. Still he persist- 


ed until one day he observed among 


the rocks a veculiar opening. After. 


this was enlarged he discovered the 
entrance of a long corridor. Upon 
the walls were paintings and hiero- 
Silyphics It was the entrance to the 
tomb of Seti [., father of the re- 
nowned Rameses the Creat. 

in this tomb, which now bears his 
name, Belzoni found a labyrinthan 
maze. of vaults and passages. 
Through some of these passages the 
intrepid adventurer crawled. In his 
book he describes the harrowing ex- 
perience—the mummies piled one 
upon the other in endless rows and 
his narrow escape from being buried 
alive in this tomb of eternal night. 
He also narrates how the exploring 
party, consisting of himself, two 
Arabs and an interpreter, penetrated 
into the depths of the temb only to 
find further progress impeded by a 
deep well. After this was bridged, 
they came to a wall that barred thc 
other end of the cave. Crashing 
through thig wail, Belzoni found « 
Passage into a vault where lay in all 
its beauty an alabaster sarcophagus 
covered. with  hieroglyphics. This 
sarcophagus is now on exhibition in 
the Soane Museum in London. 

Belzoni’s next enterprise was an 
expedition to the shores of the Rei 
Sea. Here he carried on excavations 
which resulted in his identification 
of the ruins of Berenice, the ancient 
city huilt by order of Ptolemy II. 
Returning to Cairo, he directed his 
attention to the pyramids of Ghizeh. 
He was the first to penetrate inio 
the second pyramid, which measures 
472 feet in height and 706 feet acrogs 
its base. In its interior he discov- 
ered the sacred chamber containing 
the bones of Apis, the Sacred Bull 
worshiped by the ancient Egyptians 
as the image of the soul of their god 
Osiris. 7 

Besides these majo~ expeditions, 
Belzoni undertook oiker trips no less 
hazardous. His travels led him into 
the burning sands of Lybia, th« 
oases of Baharia, the ruins of Arsi- 
noe and other strange places. On 
his return to his native Padua in 
1819 he was hailed as a conquering 
hero and a medal was struck to com- 
memorate his numerous exploits. On 
his visit to London the erstwhile 
circus performer was the recipient of 
signal honors. Here he sat down to 
write his book of travels: *‘Narra- 
tive of the Operations and Receni 
Discoveries with the Pyramids, Tem- 
ples and Excavations in Egypt and 
Nubia."" With characteristic modes- 
ty Belzoni apologized for the fact 
that he wrote this book himself. And 
in the preface he asks the reader’= 
indulgence for his Jack of literary 
skill. It is an enormous volume», 
that ran through several editions. 

But -others usurped Belzoni’s lau- 
rels and we find him writing: “I re- 
ceived several journals from Europe 
and found to my great surprise that 
all my former discoveries and labors 
had been published in the names of 
other people, while mine was not 
even mentioned.” 

But there is evidence to pr ove that 
Belzoni’s claim was just and his 
fame as an Egyptologist rests secure. 

The last labor that the Italian Her- 
cules undertook was with the object 
of penetrating into Timbuctoo and 
discovering the source of the Niger, 
an adventure fraught with imminent 
peril. This expedition brought about 
his death at the age of 45. While 
traveling toward Housan in the wilds _ 
of West. Africa he succumbed to an 
attack of dysentery and was carried 
back to Gato. The Captain of a 
trading vessel performed the burial. 
Beneath a spreading palm tree there 
is a tombstone with this simple epi- 
taph: “Here lies Belzoni, who diced 
at this place, on his way to Timbuc- 
too, December 3, 1823." 

‘ Thus was the Italian Hercules ven- 
quished. The man who had pene 
trated into the temples and tombs 
of kings had barely a headstone to 





mark his final resting place. 
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A Strip of Decoration Ftom an Egyptian Tomb. 
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HE old mansion still stands 
there at the foot of East 
Eighty-sixth Street. It looks— 
at least from the outside— 

much as it must have loooked 
when Archibald Gracie built it at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Its 
wide windows open toward the East 
River and Hell Gate; its hospitable 
‘loor on to a terrace that leads to the 
edge of the water—a rocky edge 
where once small boys fished and 
went swimming. But today there is 
a great refurbishing of faded paint 
and buried fireplaces around the old 
manor house, for a new tenant—the 


Museum of the City of New York—. 


has just moved in. Here will be pre- 
served the historic symbols of the 
birth and growth of the city. 

Inside, the wide hall of Colonial 
spaciousness is being restored to its 
former simplicity A long procession 
of tenants has moved through the 
oval doorways since Archibald Gracie 
drove each day from his. counting 
house on State Street to this farm 
beside the river. But slowly their 
marks are disappearing. 

Upstairs, .two of the rooms—the 
Marine Room and the Committee 
Room—are ready. From the Marine 
Room. with its two glass sides, only 
sky and water are visible—an ade- 
quate setting for nautical treasure. 
Here will bé placed the ship models 
of the period when the commerce of 
the world was carri in American 
bottoms. Among them there are the 
speedy clipper ships with their lis- 
some sides and full sails, the sturdier 
liverpool and California packets, 
that back in the adventuring “for- 
ties’’ carried men eager for gold 
around treacherous Cape Horn and 
sometimes back again; Hudson’s 
Half Moon and Leif Ericson’s Vi- 
king, which brought the first white 
settlers to New Amsterdam. Adven- 
tures and commerce, ever hand in 
hand, will again join forces in the 
new museum. 

Like other tired business men of 
over a century ago, Gracie built his 
country place far from the busy 
‘marts of commerce. At least, far for 
those days. when the oniy rapid 
transit was the stage to Boston thai 
lumbered siowly up Third Avenue, 
depositing passengers at various 
poinis along the East River. One of 
the oid granite mile posts that 
marked the route still :tands at Six- 
teenth Street and Third Avenue. 
Fashionahie Sutton Piace and the 
present Turtle Bay district were then 
ziven over to green acres dotted 
with pleasant trees and unpreten- 
tious dwellings. Cattle grazed and 
lambs frisked where uow one finds 
studio apartments and stone pave- 
ments. 





The Main Street in Our Village: Broadway, Looking South From St. Paul’s, in 1835. 


Long before the Revolution the} Liverpool and San Francisco pack-)} patient anchors—pert beauties who 
crook of land on which the Gracie} ¢ts. Astute old sailors they were,/traced a romantic chapter into 
mansion now stands was the prop-! With a canny philosophy and an un-j smerican history. ‘Round the Horn 
erty of a Hollander, Siebert Classen. in eighty-nine days,” runs the log 
Homesick for his native Hoorn ‘in of the Flying Cloud, one of the fa- 
the Old World, Classen called it mous packets of those high-handed 
Hoorn’s Hook, and during both wars days. This, too, at a time when the 
with England the Hook served as u average cargo boat took 300 days to 
vantage point for batteries com- make the trip from New York Har- 
manding the entrance below Hell | bor to the Golden Gate. Under their 
Gate. Later as the home of the autocratic rulers, these iadies of the 
Gracie family it was visited by many sea stepped out a lively measure. In 
notables. Washington Irving on a the Fah of 1854 the Dreadnought 
visit to his friend, John Jacob Astor, showed a record of from 260 to 300 
who cwned the adjoining farm, was miles a day on a trip across the Ai- 
entertained in the pleasant rooms. lantic, and other thoroughbreds of 
Irving was busy on his book ‘‘Asto- the deep performed similar feats. 
iia” at the time. Tom Moore, John So, to preserve the atmosphere of 
Quincy Adams and Josiah Agams these old days of high. endeavor, it 
were others who found their way was thought appropriate when the 
often to this hospitable home on the - city was looking about for a museun) 
East River. building to acquire the home of one 
* As one of the city’s successful and of the men who had helped develop 
busy shipowners, Archibald Gracie the city’s commerce, who was part 
spent most of his time in the vicin- of the days that were to be perpet- 
ity of South Street, where the clip- uated. Thus Gracie’s mansion be- 
pers and packets unloaded their teas comes as it were the scene of a city’s 
and spices. At that time Gracie’s resurrection. Glimpses of early 
fleet of clippers, with their red and events when New York's history was 
white signals, was a well-known in the making will unfolf before the 
sight on every sea, and among the visitor’s eyes as he strolls from room 
wharves at the foot of Wall Street to room. Original prints of the first 
this captain of industry found his/ the '40s : yacht race in 1717, New York’s.Main 
chief joy, listening to the gossip of} Near by, coquettish and restive, | Street in 1835, the Croton Reservoir 
twinkly-eyed old salts just off the| these flying clippers strained at their| when it stood at Fifth Avenue and 





An Old-Time Tavern Sign. 


canny skill in handling the fliers of 


aw 





Fifth Avenue From 40th to 42nd Street in 1842, Looking West and Showing the Old Croton Reservoir. 


ECHOES OF THE CITY THAT WAS 


A Museum Is Being Made Ready to House New York’s Historic Symbols. 





. incorporating members, has loaned a © 
coins, 







































































Fortieth Street are but a few of the 
pictures, unknown to most New 
Yorkers, which will line the walls. 
New York from 1626 to the pre 


day will appear photographicali 
complete ™ ae 
“As other museums in New York = 


have not only adequate but extensive © 
research departments, containing 7 
books, maps and manuscripts, the i, 
committee thought it best to con- | 
centrate on prints and photographs,” ~ 
said Henry C. Brown, the director, 
“For years many people have — 
watched the disappeufance of old ~ 
landmarks with considerable con- ~ 
cern. Individuals have been power- ~ 
less to preserve historical material — 
which rightly belongs to the city. - it 
is the aim of this committee ‘to ~ 
gather together in one place relics 
and souvenirs of the city’s develop 
ment from the earliest times. Partie 
ular attention will be paid to photo- 
graphing what remains of o}d New_ 
York, and. by 1926, the city’s three 
hundredth birthday, it is hoped to 
have a photograph of every block in 
the city.’’ ¥ 
The Museum of the City of New = 
York will be conducted along linés = 
similar to those of the City of Lon- 
don and the Carnevolet Museum in 
Paris, where has been pré ed: 
much that would otherwise have 
been lost to posterity. Portraits and 
early furniture, trophies of war, rare 
medals and moneys, have been placed ~~ 
in the European museums and sim- ~ 
ilar gifts are now being made to the 
New York City Museum. Mrs. — 
Schuyier Van Rensselaer, one of the 


rare collection of old together 
with the scale for weighing and as- 
certaining their value. The collec- 
tion contains private coins issued 
business firms during the Civil Wa! 


neighborhoods. 

This is the only museum devoted 
exclusively to historical data of the — 
city. That there may be no duplica: 
tion, it will not cover-the histes¥ = 
the State or place on exhibition a 
of the State’s trophies or 
Archer M. Huntington and 
Gallatin are the — < 
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selaer, 
Lewisohn, Michael Friedsam 
Henry Watson. 
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By SUSAN MERIWETHER 
k? BOOGHER. 
T bas always seemed to me tre- 
p mendously dramatic that the 
winds and the waves of the 
= world conspire to bring together 
the iost and lonely objects that 
circle with the tides upon the aim- 
less oceans of the earth. It has 
_ always seemed to me tremendousiy 
dramatic that Jost things find them- 
selves at last together in that whiri- 
pool-encircled silence known as the 
Sargasso Sea. 

And I have wondered if lost imma- 
terial things, lost thoughts and lost 
friendships and lost loves, in some 
vaster Sargasso of the spirit, an8 
themselves together too. * * 

. e* 

The Sargasso ‘Sea haunted my 
- mind a day I spent in the Criminal 
Courts Building of New York City. 

I thought of the bullding as a Sar- 
gasso Sea. 

I thought of the property room in 
the attic of the buiiding as a Sar- 
gasso Sea of passions. For here, 
through fugitive wanderings, through 
chase and capture and court pro- 
ceedings and divers circumstances of 
crime and death, strange things find 
their way. 

A devious path led me to this attic 
room, this Sargasso Sea of passions, 
I spent some time 
hearing the trial 
of a criminal 
case; I visited the 
Tombs, saw pris- 
oners reading or 
“thinking or pacing 
up and down or 
staring with va- 
cant eyes into 
their poor ‘souls; I 
inspected the fin- 
ger-printing room, 
watched the at- 
tendant finger- 
print a_ callow, 
aggressively em- 
barrassed youth 
whose - shallow 
forehead and small 
rat eyes filled me 
with a sense of 
the inevitabieness 
of his plight; and 
came at last to 
the top floor of 
the building, where 
the elevator left 
Me to mount a 
flight of steps into 
the attic. 

I paused at the 
threshold of the 
room, which wa» 


ly a falling light. 

A legend in large 
type, hanging on 
a rafter, caught 
my eye: 


“THE PLACE 
THAT GOD 
FORGOT.” 


And then I was 
greeted by the 
groperty clerk. 

My immediate 
pression was of kindliness. 

He is an other-worldly sort of man, 
such as one meets in Locke's novels. 
* * * I was struck with the amazing 
gentleness of his voice. 

But he was explaining the room to 
me. I saw that it was filled with 
innumerable shelves such as are 
used in hotel lobbies to store men’s 
hats, or in the stack-room of libra- 
ries. 

The shelves were piled with foid- 
ers, portfolios, papers. 

* Dust lay thick upon them. 

“They are the records of the crim- 
‘inal cases of New York City for the 
last twenty-five years,” he told me 

I ‘inferred the things He spoke of 
meant documents, papers, tran- 
scripts of legal proceedings. . 

It was not until I had wandered 
with him under abutting rafters 
and sloping eaves, well into the 
Toom, that I saw shelves piled with 
ungainly bundles, against which 
jeaned mattresses and doors and 
stovepipes, swords and clubs and 
knives and guns, and jugs and jars, 
and children’s toys, and innumerabie 
trunks. 

. My thought was that this was like 
@ceasional attics [I have known, 











Whete the Strange Things of a City’s Crimes Find Their Way 


where housewives sfore conglomer- 
ate junk; or the property room of 
a theatrical supply house with its 
hodge-podge of unrelated. articles, 
absurd incongruities. 

And then I recalled-that this, too, 
was 4 property room. 

It is called a property room. 

But these were the properties of 
no passing show, no make-believe 
of tinsel and of gaud, no trappings 
of mcck king or beggar strutting a 
little hour upon the stage. ese 
were the properties of reality, of 
drama wrought from the very stuff 
of life. 

“The bundles,” the clerk was say- 
ing in his gentle voice, ‘‘contain the 
blood-stained clothing in which the 
murdered people of New York have 
met their deaths. The other things,’’ 
he indicated the conglomerate arti- 
cles that surrounded us, ‘‘they are 
the properties of murder, too."’ 

Silence succeeded his words. But 
round about I fancied I heard the 
brutal and fearful and terrible and 
passionate outcries that these things 
among which we stood so quietly 
in a falling light had known. 

* * * It was as if their sated 
passions flared again to life; as if 
terrific hatreds and more terrific 
loves reared yee heads to wreak 
red death. * * 


eee 





When the soundiess tumult died I 
heard him recounting to me the 
stories of these things of death. For 
a time I scarcely heeded his words 
in my realization that his manner 
of speaking and thinking of crime 
held no criticism, denunciation, ven- 
geance—rather, a heartbreaking pity. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseas’d, 

And with some sweet oblivious an- 
tidote 


Cleanse * * * the heart? 


Some of the quality of Shake- 
speare’'s matchless compassion per- 
vaded his attitude of apology for the 
sins and sorrows of these minds 
diseased * * * it was this, I real- 
ized, that sweetened the room of 
‘gruesomeness, lifted this place of 
horror into a realm made beautiful 
with pity. 

The prophets tell of an angry 
god; laws that men have made im- 
ply an angry God. 

But men themselves convince me 
of a pitying God. 

And then I saw my guide point 
to a dusty mattress tied crookedly 
with string. ‘That was a sad case, 





a sad case." He shook his head in 





gentle sorrow at the sadness of the 
mattress. 

As he spoke I realized that in 
some quaint way these properties 
had become to him the personifica- 
tion of their crimes. 

I asked him about the sad case of 
the mattress. 

“Some years ago,’’ he answered, 
“a young girl rented a room in East 
Sixteenth Street, and two days later 
was found strangled to death in bed. 
Her clothing and other few belong- 
ings are there tied up in the mat- 
tress. We never succeeded in iden- 
tifying her.”’ 

I found myself drawing nearer the 
dusty sadness of the mattress. Of 
all the baffling agonies of life, to 
have some one we love drop out of 
sight must be surely the most heart- 
breaking and unworthy. For a 
moment, a vision of the girl's 
mother rose shadowy before my eyes 
—the expecting and explaining and 
watching and waiting and hoping 
that had been her portion was like 
the heaviness of death upon me. 

My guide was speaking. ‘‘They 
said she was very pretty, with lovely 
fingers.’’ He shook his head sor- 
rowfully as he moved away from 
the sad case of the mattress and its 
mystery of a strangled girl with 
lovely fingers. ; 


The sight of a child’s kiddie car 


arrested me. It was thrust upon a 
shelf among the bundles that con- 
tained blood-stained clothing. 

He explained: “A child riding the 
kiddie car was Filled by a truck. It 
was a case of carelessness. 
You see it’s stained with bilood."’ 

He held the blood-smeared toy for 
my inspection. I felt sure the child 
who rode it was chubby—and wore 


A skeleton amid the hodge-podge 
of properties claimed my interest 
next. 

“It was used in the trial of Nan 
Patterson to illustrate the course of 
the bullet which kilied Caesar 
Young,” he said. 

The names stirred puzzling mem- 
ories of a cause célébre. 


He held a pistol to my gaze, un- 


som 
the docks to meet his wife. The 
clothes he w: 





His words had recalled the case. 

Well, here it was—the passion that 
flowered between them, wilted to 
this dusty death. 

I stood mute beside these relics of 
once vivid, terrible love. 

And a thought of poignant sadness 
assailed me: the thought that men’s 
belongings last longer than men, that 
man, who is so much greater than 
the greatest of his works, is less en- 
during than the least. 

This is the tragedy of Tut-ankh- 
Amen, of chariot and couch and bed 
still vivid even to their shining gold 
and carven cats when he who 
wrought ahd loved them is vanished 
into dust. It is the tragedy of the 
Parthenon, beautiful now as in the 
days Phidias and Praxiteles wrought 
to lesser marble their dream of a 
temple more enduring than they. 
It is the tragedy of ancient Rome 
where once proud Caesar passed, 
fallen now to ruin where wild 
phiox grows and lizards lie in the 
sun. It is the tragedy of pointed 
pyramids upon the desert that rise 
to tell men kings have died and van- 
ished into nothingness.while monu- 
ments remain to mock their desire 
for the immortality that eludes. It 
is the tragedy of toppling grave- 
stones and neglected mounds that 





dot the whole wide worid—t> say 





to passers-by that men die and are 
forgotten while: still the stones that 
bear their names endure. 


The clerk's gentle voice broke into, 


my reverie; he held a stove pipe in 
his hand. ‘A girl was killed and 
stuffed in this pipe. She was 
big girl, too, and well developed.” 
He shook his head in amazement at 
the smaliness of the pipe. “‘A hig 
girl, too,’’ he repeated and set down 
the sooty pipe. 

Then he directed my attention to 
two mason jars in a box whose lid 
he lifted. They were dusty as from 
long standing: on some housewife’s 
shelyes and filled with a brown, 
jelly-like substance. 

I put out a hand to lift one to the 
light, curious as to what manner of 


But his arm restrained me. “Don’t 
touch them," he said, “they’re filled 
with germs, enough to kill every 
one in this building.” 

“You .remember the young dentist, 
Dr. Waite, who murdered his mother 
and father in law with typhoid 





germs? These are the germs.”’ 


THE SARGASSO SEA OF PASSIONS 


Details of the case sprang into’ my 
mind. “They convicted him?” I 
asked, uncertain of the end. 

“The electric chair!”’ he responded 
sorrowfully, as he replaced the cov- 
ering upon the dusty jars, jars such 
as every housewife fills with jellied 
fruits, spiced pickles. 

These jars were filled with death. 

Then 1 saw that he was opening 
a shoe box, an ordinary shoe box. 
I teaned forward, curious in this 
place of incongruity to see what a 
shoe box might hold. 

His fingers fumbled amid its con- 
tents. I saw an assortment of pho- 
tographs, the Bertillon photograph 
that shows both the full and the 
side face of the sitter; I saw a ball 
of string; a fragment of rose-colored 
silk, and then apparently the thing 
he sought—a strand of brown and 
curling hair. 

He lifted it to my gaze. 

A ray of light from the sky win- 
dow caught it, turned its brown for 
an instant to shining gold. 

**I feel badly every time I think of 
her,” he was saying. ‘‘She was only 
15 years old!” His- thought filled 
him with silence; for a time he stood 
without speaking, regarding the 
curling bair the skylight turned to 


Then he continued, “I’ve fo:- 
gotten her name. 
They sent her out 
from a business 
schoo] to a man 
who phoned he 
wanted some typ- 
ing done; she was 
never seen alive 
again.’’ Again he 
fell silent. 


him he gave me a 
look of nameless 
significance, and 
continued; ‘‘After- 
ward he cut her 
_to pieces and tried 
to burn her in the 
fireplace. He did 
burn some of her 
body, but he failed 
with the bead. So 
he put it in a sack 
out on his fire- 
escape until night- 
fall, when he 
planned to throw 
it. in the river. 
Quite by accident 
a neighbor opened 
the bag.’’ 

The vagrant light 
vanished suddenly 
from the strand of 
curling hair; its 
gold changed into 
brown. “I feel 
badly every time ! 
think of her,’’ he 


why it is we are 
unfailingly inter- 


that our interest 
in murder testifies 
to the value we 
place upon life: 
man's interest in 
murder is motivat- 
ed by his instinct 
of self - preserva- 
tion. Whoever takes life takes the 
most precious thing we have, robs 
us of that we most cherish anu 
prize * * * and doubt the return. 

Does not the preoccupstion of all 


found doubt? 

Are the things of which we feel 
sure ever our intensest preoccupa- 
tions, our profoundest concerns? 

Fundamentally, man is a skeptic. 

Were it otherwise, we should know 
no grief at death. 

Were it otherwise, we had made a 
festival of death, not a dirge. 

The guide interrupted my theught, 
and I saw, leaning sidewise with a 
Yakish air of nonchalance amig 
these more gruesome things, a 
wooden door. An, ordinary door. 
The sight of it was refreshing, im- 
personal, pure. A door could have 
had no guilty relation with foul mur- 
der, desperate death. 

“Do you remember,’” he asked 
me, “the case of the 115 factory 
girls who were burned to death he- 





( Continued on Page 10 ) 


When I prompted j 


races and all times with the idea of - 
4/ life after death demonstrate our pro- 
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THE LAND OF 
- BOB WHITE 


‘With Dog and Gun in the Quail Country 


Southward : 


N these frosty days many a 
man’s hands itch? for the cool 

touch of a gun and the sound 

of an eager bark just ahead. 

And there is no smell in the 
world like a properly flavored pipe 
or a Winter morning. Every man 
who ever lived in the country says 
to himself, when he steps out for 
his subway ride, ‘‘Gee, what a fine 
morning for quail.” Of course, he 
calls that feathered beauty a part- 
ridge if he happens to have come 
from below the Potomac River, 
which is the real home of the Amer- 
ican quail. And if one be on 
especially good terms it is permitted 


_ to speak of him as plain Bob White. 


Bob is the most lovable fellow in 
the world. If you can catch him 
off his guard when he if in festive 
mood you may hear him utter a 
kind of low, running note, like a lot 
of r-r-r-r-r’s strung together, fol- 
lowed by two other notes, translated 
as Bob White. The first is distinct 
and level, the second rises quick 
and sharp—Bob White! 

But the limitations of , language 
and type and ink are too great for 
one to know Bob White by the 
printed word. He must be seen at 
hcme in an old wheat field or a 


thicket or a berry patch to be un- 
derstood and valued at his real 
worth. Henry Wysham Lanier, 
former editor of Country Life, has 
just undertaken-to introduce Bob 
te those who have ‘not had the honor 
of his company, in a literary pil- 
erimage which he calls “The Land 
of Bob White.” Mr, Lanier knows 
Hob very well, and discusses him 
entertainingly;. also with that re- 


spect which one acquires for Bob| 


as a gentleman and a sportsman. 

“Doubtless the good Lord could 
have made a better game bird than 
Bob White, and better country to 
hunt him in than our Southern 
States, but equally doubtless He 
never did,"’ writes Mr. Lanier. 

“There was quail-shooting north 
of Mason and Dixon‘’s Line once 
upon a time. One of those madden- 
ing yet delightful sportsman’s books 
of the °40s tells of hunting @in 
New Jersey when it was a normal 
thing to flush twenty to. thirty 
coveys in a day.” 

But those days have passed,. and 
the man who would know the joy of 
surprising a covey must go south- 
‘ward. The opening of the season ‘is 
an event anxiously expected. 

“Any given day is not the 25th 
of the month, or the beginning 
of Spring, or the herald of ‘the dog 
days,” says Mr. Lanier. ‘‘It is so 
many weeks from that auspicious 
afternoon, somewhere from Nov. 1 
to Feb, 1, when he is to find himself 
installed in the south-bound_sleeper, 
with the crated dogs sent on ahead 
and the pet guns in the unbreakable 
fibre case in the baggage car—and 
another bout at the Carolina quail 
directly abead of him. 








“The fellowing evening he is far- 
ing sumptuously on juicy quail, 
broiled as only a darky chef can 
broil them, and real cornbread made 
with sour milk, and all the other 
gastronomic delights which would 
be seductive enough after city cold- 
storage foods, even without a shock- 
ing appetite or the big room where 
the Home Spirit many years ago 
took up his permanent abiding- 
Place, because the pine logs on the 
big hearth blazed and crackled with 
such irresistible warmth and cheer. 

“And the next morning! 

‘* Well, the real ecstasy of that 
first morning of bird shooting, after 
months at an office desk, can’t be 
confined into stodgy prose. It would 
require Bacchic dithyrambs to ex- 
press the abandoned thrill of it all, 
when one feels the playful nip of the 
morning air—just crisp enough to 
make tramping the inevitable: thing 
and a complete joy in itself, no mat- 
ter whether the bird crop be plenti- 
ful or slim. 


**Restraining much the same emo- 
tion, you shed the heavy old overcoat 
and, half shamefaced at your boyish 
impatience, utilize the moments while 
placid Jim hitches Jinny mule to a 
tree to slip a couple of shells into the 
16-gauge, stroking its sleek, oiled 
barrels and shining walnut stock af- 
fectionately and wondering that the 
calm rhythm of Jim’s existence can 
preserve its unemotional regularity 
when your own fingers are trem- 


‘“‘Before Jinny mule has fairly bling. 


stopped at the spot’ selected for the 
start of the day’s hunt, the eager 
dogs are tumbling “headlong out of 
the buggy. They know what’s up 
just as well as you do: the moment 


for justifying their existence, for 
proving the stanchness of their Llew- 
ellyn-Laverack pedigree, has arrived. 
Cutting off incautious gray squirrels 
from their den trees by 





“At last Jinny is anchored to Jim's 


satisfaction. You follow in the direc- 


tion of the vanished dogs, hardly see- 
ing the gorgeous belated Autumn 
colors, or the rich, glossy greens of 


“*Plante-la, 
ag our 
allies would 
say, pointed 
toward a 
bunch of 
ragweed.” 


the swamp shrubs and vines, as you 
peer about for some glimpse of the 
familiar black-and-white bodies that 
crashed through the underbrush a 





dashes afong the sheltering stone 
walls is all very well up there in 
Yankee-land, but this is the life for 
a Kentucky-bred setter with genera- 
tions of bird nose and bird sense be- 
hind him. 

“The minute their itching paws hit 
the earth they are off in a headleng 
dive down the ravine, as ifpossessed 
by the demon of the Gadarene swine. 


“Beneath the sheltering weeds.” 





few its before. 

Presently, after a rapid quarter- 
mile push, even stolid Jim gives an 
exclamation as he points ahead. 

“* *She’s got ‘em a’ready!’ says he. 

“Sure enough, there is the little 
lady ‘planté-la,’ as our Allies would 
say, pointed toward a bunch of rag- 
weed, where the wvods and. corn- 
field meet—as motionless as if, like 
Milton’s sable goddess, she had ‘for- 


“In the direction of the dogs.” 


got herself. to marble." But though 
she’ has forgotten herself, she has 
not forgotten her job. Every silky 
hair on her little body is charged 
with electrical excitement. That 
sensitive, slender nose twitches in a 
very delirium as it revels in the hot 
scent of a covey of quail a few feet 
in front of her, who had been on 
their way from the roosting-ground 
to the cornfield breakfast-room, 
when her appreach halted them in 
their tracks beneath the sheltering 
weeds. 

“Your nerves spring taut as a 
fiddle-bow as you slide forward the 
safety catch and, with gun ready, 
step cautiously forward from _ be- 
hind her rigid tail. 

“You reach her shoulder, her head, 
her nose. One more step forward. 
Then there is a dynamite explosion 
in the weeds almost under your feet. 
The air is full of round, solid chunks 
blown upward by the blast; full, too, 
of a roaring like that of a sudden 
mighty wind. The chunks resolve 
themselves into fluffy, feathered 
balls, being propelled away by strong 
winds at railroad-train speed. 

“Though your mind was braced 
and ready for them, though you have 
been through exactly the same 
thing some thousand of times be- 
fore; in: spite of everything, your 
nerves blow up also! In a swift 
panic lest the rapidly receding prizes 
reach the shelter of the woods be- 
fore you get in a shot—you fire. 

“Down whirls the rearmest of the 
fleeing bevy with a broken wing— 
just. twelve yafds away, you find 
“out afterward. Had you waited till 
he had covered twice this distance, 
you would probably have killed him 
clean. At such range a shotgun is 
almost like a rifle, the pellets still 
being in close mass instead of scat- 
tered. 

“But this humiliating evidence of 
‘jumpy’ city nerves steadies you. 
Swinging to the left, you see thc 





ing black point almost at the edge 
of wooded safety, and you are filled, 
before your finger presses the trig- 
ger, with the triumphant conviction 
that that is your quail. Even so. 
He drops as if a thunderbolt had 
smitten him. The pup proudly re- 
trieves him from the ditch ‘at the 
edge of the old field. 

“With feathers carefully mnie 
down, the pair go into the big pocket 
of your shooting coat. And with 
those oft-repeated (and oft-broken) 
vows to keep cool next time and 
take it slowly, you and Jim plunge 


gun-barrels settle against a diminish- 





By Herbert K. Job. 





into the belt of pines to work up 
the singlers. 


“Alas for resolutions, when they 


stand in the way of hair-trigger — 


nerves! The dogs flush the first 


of the scattered birds before any-— 


body is expecting such an event! 
You get a lightning-quick snap-shot 
between two pines, and 


nothing but the bark and your own ~ 


feelings. At the report, another 
plump cock gets up almost behind 
you. You take a chance over a tall” 


a 
« 

4S 
3 


Re 


clump of gall-berries, and score an- a 
other clean miss. Then comes one | 


of those ghastly quarter-hours of — 
complete demoralization. 

chances, two of them easy, clear 
straightaways, and not a  obird — 


“You stride away from those pert 
to look for another covey, in a whirl, 
of mixed despair and resolve. . ~ 

“So it goes on. 
stands square ahead at noon, you~ 
have moved six coveys, fired thirty- 
odd shells, and there are ten birds 

in the old coat pocket.. You have - 
seemadl perhaps ten miles of ae 
weeds and briars, sedgé, 


When the sun ay" 


4 
a 


¥ 
oe 


et 
SE 


thicket, and swamp. The Se 


probably raced five times as far. All 
hands (and especially fect) are. more 


than ready to rest. You drop to ‘- 


earth, consume a generous lunch of 
sandwiches, cold quail, cake and 


fruit, and then stretch out for a 


three-pipe laze in the hot sun of the 
inauspicious noon hours. Your mem- 
ory brings up each covey found, 
each single bird, for decision as to 
why they were in those special places — 
at those particular times, the cause 


«a 


of their behaving as they did, the’ ~ 
its of the dogs as evidenced on. — 


occasions—and above all, ad 
infinitum and ad nauseam, the rea- 
son for each separate and individual. 
miss. 


ven gloating over the big, pow- 
erful birds, with their beautiful red- 
and-yellow-brown plumage, the glos- 
sy chocolate-colored caps of the 
cocks—even this satisfying visual 
evidence of accomplishment is. some- 
what soured by the obtrusive 
knowledge that three dozen empty 
shells are decidedly out of proportion 
to less than one dozen pocketed 
quali. 

“To be sure, while I have often 
heard of, and talked to, these blasé 
past mastérs who ‘never miss & 
quail,’ I never yet happened to be 
in the field with one. There are un- 
doubtedly many experts who could 
on a wager kill twenty-five birds 
with twenty-five shells, but it would 
be a case of picking the sure shots 
and open-country covey Triges, . The 
man doesn’t live who can do that 
while taking every killable chance. 
in the open, the scrub-oak 
the pine woods, the un 
swamp. Shooting for the righ and 
not for personal vanity, or 
day out, the quaii-hunter who 
half the birds he fires at may con 
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“The Jewish Army marches “The walls of Jericho 
around the walls of Jericho” ‘ fall down” 
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E noted author of “The Story of Man- 
= kind” has here re-told the events of the 
Bible for the first timé as they are fixed in 
64 the cycle of history, and has narrated them 
64 too, from thé viewpoint of their constituting 
Sn 8s the greatest story ever written .. . the unsur- 
| es) passable book of the adventures of the soul 
] of man since he appeared in the Garden 


Van Loon has given the world a work that, rf 
with the Bible, should be in every home. > ee 


‘Naturally the response to a great work of this ‘4 
character has been unprecedented and the od 
comments -and reviews, special articles and + 
radio talks, lectures and sermons about it %) 
would fill stout folios, and there is no space a) 
of Eden. even, for excerpts. A booklet, “What the hs 
FS Working at Cambridge, England, near the 2 Press and Pulpit think of THE STORY OF 7% 
Re very spot where Erasmus, centuries ago, com- Hendrik Willem THE BIBLE,” is being prepared and will be. © 


re, é 
PSs ait a! 





| is fe posed his great treatises on the Bible, Mr. VAN LOON sent to readers of the Times on application. Re 
| Hd) Wherever There is a Christmas & 
| 3 Tree There Should be a Copy of An Utterly es 
| THE STORY OF THE BIBLE pe sons aittndusbaasane eg simply sna Beautiful Book cE 
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THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT! 
THE GENUINE IMPORTED 


{MAH JONG} 


SETS 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN NEW YORK 


‘ Beautiful sets ¥ 
e with tiles of bone $ a“ 
and , 15 © 
Sb 
ni aoe 
where 
ter rt 18) 


riert. Fine 


"MAH JONG SETS 3 
SOLD ELSEWHERE for $35 # 


An extra fine im- $19. a5 


nee set in a 

hogany case, 

with elaborately 

carved work in 

m% brass. Five draw- 
proof ‘ Cemaptote. 
with Sold Kisewhere 

brass for $35) 

8 trimmed door and 

two handles. Tiles are of 


= price, $19.75. 
Other Mah Jong Sets from 
$3.75 to $250.00 
= DON'T WAIT!—Mail your order at once. 
veries made in time for — En- 
order. 
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“SINNERS” 
IN HEAVEN 


Seventh Heaven 


4 the door that was locked.” . 
Vividly there leaped into my mem- 


SARGASSO SEA OF 
PASSIONS 


( Continued from Page 6) 


causé a door was locked? This is 


ory a recollection of that holocaust— 
* * * girls piling in panic and 
frenzy and death against a door that 
was locked. 

I regarded the rakish door with 
my new eyes. * * * It, too, be- 
longed here with the other relics of 
unnamabfle despair and death. 

My guide left me for a moment to 
confer with his assistant upon some 
matter of immediate claim. The 
murmur of their veices was soft- 
ened by intervening objects to some- 
thing infinitely soothing. It was as 
if the room were filled with silence. 
They were so still and silent, these 
things that had known such wild, 
desperate passion. 

That was my thought—the terrific 
stillness of these once tumultuous 
things. 

And a horror came upon me. 

The horror of what the murderer 
must feel that 
collapses into stillness, death. 

To have caused the irrevocability 
of death; for one’s hands to have 
caused it, and one’s rage. * * * 

1 stood there alone amid the 
bundles of blood-stained clothes, the 
sad mattress and germ-filled jars, 
and guns and knives and door that 
had known and dealt in death. 

I ‘stood there in the stillness of 
this quiet place. 

This backwash of violence. 
Sargasso Sea of passions. * 


- 


The falling light began to fail, 
an eerie twilight crept upon the 
shelves, upon the hodge-podge of 





instant his victim |. 


BOOKS FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST 
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By Robert Underwood Johnson. 


The Philadelphia Public Led, 
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Gates © larren 


book prey ty ooh 
States. "Third printing. $18.00 


THE LURE or AMATEUR 
NG 





Ellen Terry, St. Gaudens, 


ek bee eee Thiet ote 
F sbasiss about percent of tote, 
places. There is laughter on almost every 


says: 


“A great and ening, = ae y_ like 
into a notice of a thousand words ~~ 


— 
con oats packer com oO! 
about incidents of rptnons 5 about people and 

page, mingled with and illustrating the 
art, literature, oa cer oka he calls ‘spiritual ating, be 


ith, S dhestvanions: 


po NOVELS" 


im the 
current tide of fiction.”—The 











GENERATIONS 


By Maad Howe Elliott 


This delightful book of reminiscences, by the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, pre- 
sents a fascinating review of decades. Here 
glimpses of such celebrities as 
Alma-Tadema, etc. 
national interest. With illustrations. 


and events of the paSt six are 
ion C Margaret Deland, Henry James. 
_ It_is a volume of memoirs inter- 


Printing. $4.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 



























crazily assorted things, and blurred 
the far corners of the room were 
that they bore witness to came 
men’s minds, * * * to lose their 
Sargasso of the spirit where surer 
poor things are the symbols, I won- 
ness our immaterial crimes, * * 
VEGETARIANS 
W ciety of London University 
parently bewildered his audience, he 
“I am a/sage and probably, though 
curious impulse to become a vege- 
are many people who think that a 
and never intend to do, a hard day’s 
riders trying to do a long run found 
lowed the large number of places of- 
athletic point of view. A man may 
with equal confidence of—success. 
ferocious beast. 1 have known 
perience I may say that vegetarians 
sciousness of elevation—of superior- 
would have a sleepless night and 
tive value and a disgusting taste. 
meat we can eat anything that is 
our vegetables with much more care 


them to my vision. 

lost in darkness. 

finally in the growing shadows of 
meaning and significance. 

tides than tides of the sea wash to- 
dered if in that place shadows 
the guilt of our thoughts. 

HEN George Bernard Shaw 
recently his opening remark was: 
hastily added: “I mean I can talk 
this does not necessarily follow, I 
tarian. A man of my spiritual in- 
meat diet is the proper thing, espe- 
work. 
that a beefsteak simply smote them 
fering ‘Teas for Cyclists.’ Still, 
train-on meat or vegetables for a 

*‘Many vegetarian animals are 
human vegetarians to be as fierce as 
are the most. ferocious beings in 
ity. But I advise you never to tell 
then provide a dish of tomatoes and 
It is a delightful delusion of the car- 
not meat. So we can, but, as a 
than do our self-proclaimed ene- 








1 watched the twilight grow until 
It was so, I thought, the deeds 
the years to lose their outlines in 
And I wondered if in that vaster 
gether the realities of which these 
gather, too, to blur into ete 
BERNARD SHAW ON 
addressed the Vegetarian So- 
“I can talk to a god.” Having ap- 
to a dog.”, Then he continued: 
should be a saint. In 1880, I had a 
tensity does not eat corpses. There 
cially those who have never done, 
“In the days of the bicycle craze, 
to the earth. Hence apparently fol- 
there is really nothing in it from an 
fight with Carpentier or Demp 
fierce. For example, the bull is a 
bulls. And speaking from long ex- 
English society. They have a con- 
a hostess you are vegetarians. She 
bread crumbs, which have no nutri- 
nivorae that in denying ourselves 
matter of fact, we don’t. We select 
| mies their viands.’’ 
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For the Boy’s Christmas — 
a story of South America by 


LEO E. MILLER 


Mr. Miller is the young American naturalist 






















impart much accurate knowledge of natural 
history. 








ADRIFT ON THE AMAZON 


and its yellow water, its savages. . is thrilling reading.” — 
New York Times. Illustrated. $2. 00 


THE HIDDEN PEOPLE —A story of ne Treasure 
the enjoyment of 


mended for both young and old who possess a healthy taste fer 
adventure in the wild places of the world.” — 
in The New York Times. ° Illustrated. $2.00 


IN THE TIGER’S LAIR—A an pl to hs Bitte People” 
“A narrative that fairly bristles with action adventure.””— 
New York Tribune. Waalomeed. $2.00 


THE BLACK PHANTOM 

“A jaguar, aerate as pove of Oe pe Se ton on 
tions of the Indians play their part. Ax absorbing yarn and 
well told."—N. Y. Herald. Illustrated. ~ $1.60 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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“The best survey of current literature that has ever been brought § 
into print by an American periodical.” —GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


DECEMBE . DECEMBE 
pees ee APTIVATED AND HELD from the very first F Cc BER 
A R i number, a year ago, more than 100,000 subscrib- EATUR ES 
e ers and purchasers have accorded to the Interna- c 
tional Book Review that premier place among 
The American People— American magazines so well described by the veteran - If Ouida Were 
Don Quixote or Sancho? author and publisher George Haven Putnam, as “the Alive To-day 
Illustrated most comprehensive and intelligent presentation of the Illustrated 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ literature of the period that has ever come into print GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Giving the American in the English — is Forty Years Among 
Classics a Chance : : ‘ New York’s Literary Folk 
Illustrated With every issue tributes of pleasure from readers and Tilustrated 
BRANDER MATTHEWS advertisers have poured. in upon both editors: and pub- RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
lishers, testifying a wide appreciation of the magazine’s 
aery i Under the steady growth in substantial value and fine quality dur- How the Other Half 
Microscope si Sha ing the year, and its creation of a new and effective ap- Lives To-day 
_ THOMPSON proach to many thousands of book lovers and buyers. ___. Hlustrated 
CHARLES W. TH wi ada WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
The Book as a The International Book Review has rubbed shoulders Adventuses of 2 
Christmas Gift - intimately with whole generations of thought and litera- Favorite «Author 
cn agg inetbian ture. During these twelve months, 2,436 books have Illustrated 
: ; been listed and described in the department of “Impor- MARY K. FORD 
Famous Painters in tant Books Of The Month.” In the current popular i 
Holiday Garb symposium for the purpose of selecting the Ten Best Revealing the Soul 
Iustrated Books of the Twentieth Century, 868 books by 538 Of a Sea Rover _ 
CHARLES DE KAY authors have already been recorded and discussed. wiar a ae at 
i i have appeared, written b Bee fons. 
_ ‘The Greatest St Special reviews of 696 books have ‘ vy 
Ever Retold 168 reviewers, an average of fourteen new contributors The Tragic Story of the 
Illustrated each month, a really astonishing record. Among these Last Russian Empress 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D. contributors are scores of the greatest literary authorities Tilustrated 
‘i. ce me of America and Europe. In the year to come, also, the - FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
° Discovers reviewers and special contributors Will be the leading Soe 
New York and Jo Ellen men and women of letters im all the principal book- Scandinavia’s Most 
Illustrated , ge ; _ Talked-of Novel 
MAXWELL ALEY producing countries in the world. Siuskeeslid 
POC egies Oo ee EDWIN BJORKMAN 
Books That France . A series of short articles by Archibald Marshall will begin early in 
‘Is Reading 1924, on the Olid Favorite Books, such as “Huckleberry Finn,” Poland’s Literary 
Tilustrated: “David Copperfield,” and many others. In the flood of the new, Revival $e 
LLOYD MORRIS we will not forget the great and precious heritage of the past. Illustrated 
; Frank Swinnerton will have in the January Number a fine article CHARLES PHILLIPS 
Certain Novels viewing “American Literature from the Outside.” 
Pleasant and Unpleasant lena ~ Tolstoy as His Wife 
Illustrated The rich treat in the December Number, now on sale, is fairly in and Sen Saw Him 
JOSEPH COLLINS dicative of the continued literary feast to be enjoyed by our readers Illustrated 
throughout the coming year. Could anything be more piquant LLOYD MORRIS 
Christ Book and illuminative, for example, than Vicente Blasco Ibanez writing 
. on Don Quixote, or more racy than Mrs. Atherton’s moderniza- Twenti 
For Boys and Girls tion of Ouida? ‘See the list of December articles and writers, Choosing Twentieth 
Illustrated printed herewith. Century Classics 
MARY GRAHAM BONNER A SYMPOSIUM 


AT BOOKSTORES EE Ge Number Now on Sale ON NEWS-STANDS 


#15 CENTS New YorkR-FUNK @& WAGNALLS COMPANY—London as CENTS 
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THE WORLD OF 
- ART 


{ Contin.ed from Page 8) 


of birds chec’ ed In flight to make an 
etcher’s holiday. Not a striking print 
for a wall, but beautiful for a port- 
folio filled with things to enjoy at 
leisure, 

Theresa Bernstein does a piece of 
painter’s work in “The Lace Shaw!" 
and does it well, makes it ay sweet 
and rich and fuii in flavor as buck- 
wheat honey. William Heintzelman 
shows several new plates careful, 
distinct, occasionally a little labored, 
nearly ail hinting at a humorous 
spirit to which free play has not been 
given. You get most of it in the 
clever little etching of a peasant wo- 
man of Cayeux and a dog. both an- 
zry, both snarling, both gesticulatory. 

Trees are the thing. Mr. Shope’s 
“Apple Trees"’ not only are the tree 
itself but let you enjoy the air and 
light of the outdoor world. 


C. K. Gleeson, in “Laurel Tree,} 


Cuernavaca, Mexico,’’ uncompromis- 
ingly subjugates the picturesque sur- 
roundings to the slim-stemmed, 
smooth-skinned tree, a delightful 
composition in which donkeys stand 
and lie at ease, men in big hats are} 
loafing about, buildings have fat 
walls and iron balconies, and nothing 
affirms itself except the delicate 
beauty of the tree. George Elbert 
Burr's most interesting plate is given 
to a tree, “The Solitary Pine,” aqua- 
tint and etched line, much handsomer 
than the dry. inflexible Oxford plate 
with its metallic rain. Ralph Fletch- 
er Seymour does old cypress trees 
with a casualness that hardly ex- 
presses their assertive anatomy. The 
Southampton trees by Childe Has- 
sam are chiefly vehicles for light and 
air in spite of their sturdiness of 
trunk and branch. Chauncey F. 

Ryder uses drypoint with a clean, 
crisp vivacity of touch, the same 
manner as that of his paintings but 
curiously better suited to his second 
thought of black and white. Alfred 
Hutby’s ‘‘Southern Oaks with Moss” 
gives more than the character of the 
tree. 

It is pleasant to see again the work 
of Cadwallader Washburn, but there 
is nothing in these recent plates of 
the old fastidious touch upon detail. 
His bullfight subjects have impetu- 
ous swing of line and breadth of tone, 
« completely personal rendering of a 
theme burdened with’ classic tradi- 
tion. They afford a peculiarly clear 
illustration of the superiority of ar- 
tistic synthesis over mére statem@nt 
of fact, however closely observed, in 
xiving an authentic impression. Com- 
pared with the Western plates of EBd- 
ward Borein, for example, in which 
there can be no question of the ar- 
tist’s complete familiarity with his 
subject, they have an authority and 
power that carries conviction with- 
out argument, while Mr. Borein’s 
undoubtedly truthful account of the 
life of the plains fails to control the 
mind of the observer. Kerr Eby’s 
desert series, beautifully done, with 
restraint and skijl and sensitiveness, 
also falls just short of conveying the 
sense of immensity. The little men 
on little camels are conceived in the 
right spirit, atoms in a limitless 
world, but the world as it is shown 
is not limitless; is, on the contrary, 
defined with a certain neatness that 
checks imagination. Philip Little 
with his ‘‘Salem Harbor in Winter’ 
makes Winter without a hint of tex- 
tures or other imitations of the 
actual—a fine plate. 

Among other things that have been 








“What Shall I Give?” 


» the question— 


And the best answer is 


Fe OUTLINE 
* SCIENCE 


A-PLAIN-. STORY SIMPLY TOLD 


A gift of permanent value that will give joy to any person from late 
The keystone of a good library. A best seller since 
Enthusjastically endorsed by ‘the scientific world, 
8, educators, by the press and by thousands of delighted readers, 
“Written by the eg man, at the right time, in the right way.’ 


childhood up. 
~ publication. 


says The New York Times. 


Complete in four splendid volumes. : 
With over 8@0 illustrations and 40 colored plates. Cloth $18.00 per set. 


Royal 8°. 1700 pages 








| Just Published aiso, are 





gift over several months. 








THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE 
Kalited by John Drinkwater 
In three volumes, two now ready. each $4.66, profusely illustrated. 
THE OUTLINE OF ART 
Fdited ir William Orpe: 
In two volumes, the first now pong each $4. rt + CR iNustrated. 
WONDERS OF THE PAST 
Edited A. Hammerton 
In four volumes, the first = ready. each $5.00, gee rad fliustrated. 
You may arrange to have your succeedi 
volumes in these sets as they are published, thereby ote: TB es your 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St., New York 
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Practical 
Holiday Gifts 
in Wick 











geen upon various occasions in New 
York are plates by Emil Fuchs, by 
Edward. Hopper, by Joseph Pennell, 
hy Meyerowitz and Heil. 
by Winkler are more or less repeti- 
tive; Grassby, who was a prize win- 
ner last year, has a very nice profile 


and it has a singularly jarring tim. 
bre. His modernism consists in re- 
moving the bones from his mannikin 
figures and giving them the limpness 
of a rag doll, a singularly exasperat- 
ing device, one would think, to those 
intelligent modernists who stand or 
fall by clean intellectual construc- 
tion. But the plate is amusing. It 
is called “‘In Love.'' The lady holds 
an enormous rose; the lover, with his 


by Rosalind 
agile dancers by. Troy Kinney, acro- 
batic polo players by Marinell Mos- 
head, neo-grecque fruit bearers by 
Clio Damianakes. The. exhibition | 
opens Tuesday at the Brooklyn Mu- | 
seum and lastx until Jan. 1. 


New plates , 
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THIS SPARKLET 
SYPHON will carbonate 
any drink or make pure 
Soda Water in a minute; 
also Sparkling Fancy Drinks 
and mineral waters at 
1Z2Yzc._a quart. 


Complete outfit, including sparklets for 
12 quarts, $7.50, delivered prepaid, 
if net obtainable from your dealer 


EVANS SONS |EESCHER & WEBB 
53 Park Pata I New York 
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By on, as bE, or Mgnt 1-20 ee 
1-16 gold, 14k, 00 ’ — 


4B GED Tie Holder 


1 48 Model, as filustrated, 1-20 gold 
14k, $1.00. The large “Sport” Model, 


most good sliops; t yours, 
write us. Iliustrated Polaers of 14k 
solid red or green gold Ged’s, matied 
on request. 


CED MFG. CO., TWO MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 











“A weekly which apparently specializes in 
good English, since one can read it with a sense 
of pleasure as of a walker on a mountain who 


finds a path.” 
Thus Henry S. 





Canby, editor of the 


Literary Review. 


The Freeman 


“I always -enjoy 


reading 


the Freeman. 


America is to be congratulated on the production 
of a paper which maintains so high a level alike 
in thought and expression.’ 


Thus Havelock Ellis, a great author. 


The Freeman 


“I am enclosing my subscription to the 
Freeman which I ought to have subscribed to 


long ago. 
great work.” 


It seems to me a great paper and a 


Thus Zona Gale, one of America’s 
best writers. 


The Freeman 


Try it for ten weeks. Sign ise: pin one dollar 


to this and mail to 


The Freeman, 116 West 13th Street, 
New York. 


You will never regret it. 


_ Name and address 
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At news stands 15c. Sample free. 
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Opes. Your name and address embossed 
at top centre of sherts and one envelope 
flap; name.may be omitted from either 
paper or envelopes, if desired. 
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A New Novel by 
PETER B. KYNE 








EVER 


the TWAIN 90 "ee 
SHALL MEET 


A Romance of California 
and the South Seas 


HE seemed hardly more than a child, 
this exotic little South Sea queen. 
But when she kissed Dan Pritchard she 
was all woman .. . vibrant . . . seductive! 
@ Maisie Morrison, exquisite American 
beauty, could have put her soul into such 
a kiss too, but aristocratic breeding and 
‘pride stood inherway. @ Maisie soothed 
Prifchard’s senses . . . Tamea threwthem 
into wild tumult. @[ Peter Kyne again 
fathoms the human heart as he tells this 
magic story of a restless man’s search 
for a perfect love-life. 


Never the Twain Shall Meet 


as Kindred of the Dust—as thrilling as The 
mar,—AND as clean as the mountain air. 


Get You? Copy Today—At ali Bookstores, $2.00 


is as 
Pride of 


Publishers @sinopolitan Book @rporation new vox | 











oWishing for health is a poor way to get it 
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= CONSTIPATION 


A natural promoter 
of digestion 
Per Box of 48 Sticks, $1.28 
Mustrated 
DIABETIC AND DIETETIC 
Booklet on Request 
Therapeutic Foods Company, Sie. 24 Stone Street, New York 


Biscottes de 








For sale by Park & Tilford, New York; S. S. Pierce Ce., Boston; Seybold Baking 


Co.,. Miami; Solari, Ltd., New Orleans, etc. 














WHAT THE NATIONS ARE DOING 


Twelve emingnt “historians =. twelve representative American 
universities. aré -recording.. for _Current a 
iar ascend vena oun. review the countries 
ee ee ee ey oe ee Poe ees we 
years of intimate study. 
a ee ee a 
also contdins contributions from other distinguished writers, 
statesmen, editors and- — 


December 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 


On Neos Stands, 25 Cents a Copy; $300 a Year 
The New York Times Co., Publisher, Times Square, New York 








Base and cap cast in solid medallium—sbaft 

geamless brass, finish Antique Gold Bronze 

—Adjustable shade of rich ivory 

‘and brown and gold, with inside a mellow 

rose —sockel, cord, ele., for electricity — 

Height, 17 inches — diameter, 11% — price, 
$3.95 plus postage. 





League which was 
formed to reproduce 
in all their original 


beauty, and under 
the names of the 
artists, art objects 
which are useful 


pot no obligation, 
and youmay 

a member by filling 
out the coupon. 






You are invited te visit 


Ends and Aadirone. 
Orders accepted for 
Christmas delivery. 


HE rare beauty of ancient Greece,—dignified 
simple proportions,— qualities which are 

~ dominant in all lasting designs of whatever 
period,—and which are so seldom found in com- 
mercial products,—is molded with understanding 
of the highly artistic and antique into the 
Aurora Lamp. The charm of delicate color 
harmony is augmented by the value of useful- 
ness, and priced within the reach of everyone. 





Gentlemen : 


are to refund my money in full 


Please send me full inf about the D. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, SUITE 602, 505 FIFTH AVENUE AT 42nd STREET, IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK : 


You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member” of the Decorativ 
Arts League, such membership to cost me nothing, and to entail no dbliga- 
tion of any kind, and you may send me, at the members’ 
Aurora Lamp. and I will pay postman $3.95 plus postage when delivered. 
If not satisfactory I can return lamp within five-days of receipt and you 


price, an 


Please send the Aurora Lamp before Christmas to address on separate 
sheet enclosed for which find check for $3.95, and which also makes me 
a member of D. A. L. without cost or obligation 








apples—the 
ways HOPE tor when you bite tate one. 
Big. juicy, crisp Baldwins, the finest eat- 


proximately half bushel. 
balkot arrives. If met dell 
turm it and tire price 
Just mail cetal oF letter 
apple-treat is in store for 

WMAN F. 
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RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 


Selected by 
The Committee on Religious Drama 
of the 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ i in America 
The 1924 Volume and the first of a series which the com- | 
mittee will prepare annually. 


The ten plays in this first book represent an attempt at an- 
evaluation of the available religious drama. They have 
been selected from hundreds. 


The book is beautiful mechanically, and is strongly and © 
handsomely bound. 
Price $2.00 


. THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City ‘ 
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A NOVEL 
MARRIAGE 


( Continued from Page 1) 


who Is conscious of her position in 
the matrimonial craft and jealous of 
her ability as pilot. She steers clear 
ahead all.the time. She knows 
that if she doesn't keep a sharp 
watch she'll run into a dreadful 
“taking for granted period’ of which 
she is as much afraid as is her 
husband. 

**‘Mary is an individual. Her hus- 
band John is an individual. Their 
friends will admit that. Each has 
friends. Why in heaven's name 
Should it be taken for granted by 
Mary’s friends that John’s will be 
glad to dine with them when it js 
with Mary~they have something in 
common? Why should it -be taken 
for-granted by John's friends that 
Mary would like to eat with them 
when it is John they really enjoy? 
Of course. when it comes to mutual 
friends it is different. But this busi- 
ness of always, always, being con- 
sidered as a pair rather than as two 
individuals is stupid. It is as if 
Public opinion were sitting high up 
on its perch with a whip in its hand, 
yelling: 

***You two are running in tan- 
dem, and now, by heaven, you run 
and run, even if one of you drops 
in the traces!’ 

“No, that isn’t marriage; .that’s 
imprisonment. That’s wearing the 
ball and chain. And where there's 
a ball and chain there’s sure to be 
a file somewhere. The weight is too 
heavy. Where there’s actual free- 
dom it is more likely to be used than 
abused. There is not so much to 
fear from a relationship of this sort, 
because both are kept on the qui- 
vive for each other. There is every- 
thing to fear from the old-fashioned 
good-wife-and-mother relationship. 
It is contrary to the biological in- 
stincts of the human race. Its ob- 
servation is based on the least ad- 
mirable of human traits—fear of 
living! 

“1 can think of nothing more de- 
grading than a man’s trying to 
scheme to get a free evening. That 
is what the old-fashioned marriage 
has succeeded in creating. Read our 
comic strips of today, and what are 
they all about? 

**John, where are you going to- 
night?” 

** "To the lodge, mother.” 

‘Business of reader laughing 
heartily. Our comic strips are a 
-great comméntary on modern life. 
They’re funnier than is appreciated 
by the people who read them. How 
two young people, alive, intelligent, 
eager, can choose to become part of 
a social fabric built on this scheme 
is more than I can understand. It's 
such an utter waste of fine material 
for happiness. 

“You ask, and 1 expected you 
would, ‘What about children? I 
wish I had children. -I'd have a 
very much strongertage. Yet IT! 
state it, anyway. If aAwoman can 
sell insurance or run a paying 
beauty parlor or write a book, the 
chances are ten to one that she can 
hire vastly more efficient service to 
train her children than she could 
give them. Because 1 can paint a 
picture, let us say, does not mean 
that I can bring up a child. Mother- 

hood does not automatically bring 
with it the knowledge of child train- 
ing. The maternal instinct is not in- 
fallible. It can kill the thing it 
loves. It’s a terrible accusation to 
bring against a mother, but she can 
do more harm by spending or mis- 
spending herself on her children 
than she can by buying for them 
- the trained mind that does not waste 
itself in useless puttering about a 
new problem. Loud and self-right- 
eous protest from ‘good, old-fash- 
jioned’ wives and mothers. 

“No, the place of the woman of 
intelligence is not inevitably in the 
kitchen worrying about a thousand 
pot and pan rifles; not at the front 
door every evening waiting tremu- 
lously for the step of her John and 


John, dine with her John, talk 
her John when she wants to 
when he wants to and only then. 
Let her build a house to suit her 
own needs, not the needs of her 
mother or grandmother, She may 
find it a bit new and strange at 
tirst, but if she’s keeping in time 
with the asthe of progress she'll 
hke it. 
“So will he. In time their friends} 
a And what fe 
aost important, it lasts. I know. 





A Personal 


chat about authors and book people 


does not come'to you as a 
it has a 


and a much wider scope. 
It brings you the compos- 
ite experiences and opinions of 
dozens of people who are in 
touch with books. 


| The Literary Review every week, and i 


trial of five months. 
rsona! librarian” n 
he Literary Review might make a 
bookloving frien4s. 

NOTE: Add@ $1.00 to the subsc 
special two-volume set 
“Plum Pudding.” This set’ will make 
itself and may be sent to a different 


—_—_ ——  ,. — 


F you discovered that you could hire a librarian who would visit 
you once every week for an hour omtwa, would tell you about 
the new books, the things that had happened in the book world, would 


cents for each visit, would you hire her? 


The Literary Review 





It’s a fine array of people and good writing that is 
touch with the best in literature so easily and completely. 


The cost is small—$2.50 for fifty-two issues, $1.00 for a special 

Fill in the coupon 

will begin immediately. Also, a subscription to 
welcome 


tiption pric 
of essays by Christopher M 


THE LITERARY REVIEW, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me The Literary Review for iia 


Include the Morley Set. I enclose isa ja all. 


Librarian 


and would charge less than five 


purer do Bs a believe that 
ing is musty; nei- 
ther do they believe that every- 
thing new is extreme. 


im no other way can you ony rs 


below and the visits of “the 
Christmas gift to your 


stg we ram se you our 
lorley—"P’ ‘uls” and 
aw appropriate Christnes gift in 
address. 


I inclose { $1 00. 
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SNe te Site See Se Ste Xeon 
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100 Double Sheets 
100 Envelopes 
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West of Mississippi River add 26c 
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ST NICHOLAS 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


= 2 
2&8. 





\ R Christmas give your boy or 
girl the joyful companionship 

of St. Nicholas. It is a gift that 
will reach their delighted hearts. 


St. Nieholas is one of the most 
beautiful and entertaining period- 
icals published for young people. 
Month after month it comes to 
ther, teeming with features that 
inspire the budding imagination: 
absorbing stories; helpful, in- 
structive articles; historical 
sketches; discussion of current topics. Profusely 
illustrated from cover to cover, its every page 
sparkles with interest. 


You will be thankful for the wholesome influence 
of St. Nicholas when your boy and girl grow to 
manhood and womanhood. St. Nicholas teaches them 
how to live. It stirs youthful ambition and develops 
character. It gives them the right start in life. It 
provides the wholesome, clean entertainment you 
would want your boy and girl to have at-the most 
impressionable period of their lives.” 


. gecial Chivictines Oller: 


To make it easy for your family to enjoy the delights of 
St. Nichelas, we make this offer: Twelve monthly issues of 
St. Nicholas with one book of your own choice, all for $5. 

The coupon below, properly filled out, brings the book, the 


first number of St. Nichelas and a beautiful Christmas Gift 
Card. Send it in to-day so all may arrive before Christmas Eve. 





ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


COUPON Subscription Dept. 27AH 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $5. Please send St. Nicholas for one year, and 
the book checked below, to 





Add: 





(Check the book wanted) CD Driftwood C The Crimson Sweater 
Cj The Pussy Cat Princess C Biography of a Silver Fox [)} Curly of Circle Bar 


[) The Complete Radio Book (] The Fortunes of the Indies _ 
(If magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4) 





















CESARE BORGIA 


“Aa exciting as anything its author hee ever written.” 


“Sabatini is an excellent historian as weil as an accom- 
plished romancer.”—Phila. No. American. 
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The stories children 
love the best of all! 


HAT kind of stories did the little Hiawatha ask his Indian squaw mother to 
tell him? He wanted to hear all about the Great White Rabbit—the ad- 
ventures of the funny. bear—the tale of the clever crow. 

Why. did Uncle Remus delight the little boy and girl so much? 
tales were about “Brer Fox” and “‘Brer Rabbit.” 

Children always love good animal stories better than any others. They like to 
believe that the rabbit, the raccoon, the blue jay and the fox can really talk, and 
they enjoy stories best in which the animals do talk. 

That is why these splendid “Told at Twilight. Stories,” by John Breck, have 
already captured the hearts of thousands of little children all over the country. 


Because his 


8 charming “Told at Twilight” stories — full of 
the sort of animal pictures that delight children! 


Mr. Breck makes the fox, the owl, the coon—and every animal and bird he writes 
about—really live in the pages of these books. Children love to listen to the stories, 
or read them for themselves. 


And Mr. Breck believes that Alice in Wondérland was right when she-said, “What 
good is a book without pictures?” ‘So he got William T: Andrews to make lots of 
fine, lively ones for each volume in this splendid set. 

For a short. time now, just before Christmas, you can get this whole set of 8 
“Told at Twilight” stories—8 lovely volumes, about 5x7 inches in size, printed on 
fine book paper, with over 60 delightful full-page pictures, stoutly bound in cloth, 
with charming covers and jackets in four colors—all for only $4.80—just 60 cents each. 


Give the little boy or girl a whole shelf 
of talking animal tales this Christmas. 
Delight your own little son or daughter, your little niece or nephew, or’ your 
little neighbors, ~ A giving them this charming 8-volume “Told at Twilight” library 
fo) 


for Christmas. u can make several children happy for a comparatively small 
amount. Even-a single volume will delight:a boy or girl for hours. 


Time‘is getting short. 


~ Send no money! 


mew you can take care of all the children on your 









































Even a single volume 
will delight a little bey 
or girl for hours. 


If you act upon this 


pay the ma deposit $4.80, af 
for cach mot if the bocke do wor satialy me. and t *-— 0) 


within five days, you will return my mone} 
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I Let your child discover. the world} 
for himself 
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THE BOY COLUMBUS 





URIOSITY is the great 

educator! Through curiosity 

- Columbus discovered America. 
Every child has the capacity to dis- 
cover a new world, if you will help 
him. __He pipes all hands on deck in 
the morning, and starts out on his 
voyage of discovery. Whether he 
finds out anything new; whether he 
brings any real treasure into port at 
night—any cargo which is worth 
while, all depends upon you. He 
must not be allowed to drift aimlessly 
along shore, but given some definite 


point to reach.. Every hour of every 
day must be made to count in the 
education of your child, and he can 
take with him on his daily vo no 

guide so valuable as THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE, no friend so 
wise or so helpful, no nion 


better loved. It is the world of 


knowledge, so successfully arranged, . 


so beautifully explained, so fasci- 
natingly illustrated that it never fails 
to capture the mind of a child or of 
an adult, for that matter. The Book 
of Knowledge Is the one great gift 
to childhood. 


Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 


THE BOOK 0° 


10,000 Educational Pictures 


. The one 
for the 


KNOWLEDGE 


Complete Encyclopedic Index 


great gift 
children 


this Christmas 





‘- What is it that 
makes all the chil- 
dren, little and big, 
and even the grown- 
ups, fall under the 
spell of The Book 











explain them. Third, the three different 
ways of telling the same thing—by pictures, 
by articles, by summary. Fourth, the 
strong appeal to the child’s heart and imag- 
ination, which is the best reason of all. It 
is the first work of reference which the 
children ever really enjoyed reading. It 
is a work of genius and a work of art as 
well as a little encyclopedia which gives 
the important information of the world in 
the simplest and most delightful form. I 
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is the simplest form of Universal Knowl 

of the pictures or.the brief.articles which edge. 

How big is the world? 

I ses Rep tkn. itl Us oeseling? __ Opens the Door of Knowledge 
Why can’t we feel the earth going around? 
Will the earth ever stop spinning? 

« Can we fall off the earth? 

Is the earth hollow inside? 
What causes earthquakes? 
How many worlds are there? 
Is the earth growing smaller?” 


Is the world always the same weight? 


ing, Carpentry, and Things to Make and to Do, are the open doors for his choosing. 
Place THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in your home and watch which of them he 
will open first. Persistence and pleasure are the signs to look for here. 


“forcibly feed” the child’s mind, but you can give @ a chance to find itv own. netural 
food. 


The Best T hing Money Can Buy for Your Children 


Every father and mother im this broad land knows that The Book of Knowledge is the one great gift 


See Specimen Pages. Mail This rahe 
Free Book Coupon Today. ! po SE IES SS 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 
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